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LETTER TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 


NO. VIII. 


My pear Atice—TI promised you to try to recall 
what I saw and heard of the Indians on my journey to 
the West, and to tell you what impression they made on 
my mind, and anything in short which I could remember 
of-them. I take real pleasure in doing this, for my 
interest in this much injured race is very great; next to 
the poor Africans, they have been the most cruelly treat- 
ed by their white brethren. 

The first sight I ever had of the Indians was on one 
Sunday morniog on the way to Niagara. It was just 
before the party I belonged te arrived at the place where 
we meant to pass the Sunday. I forget the name of the 
place, and so cannot tell you just where it was, but the 
whole scene I well and distinctly remember. 

VOL. 1x. 1 
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It was a beautiful morning ; we were pussing through 
a fine wood, and presently we came to a level circular 
opening, very green and smooth. A small church stood 
a little back in the centre. Tall forest trees rose behind 
it and shaded the unpretending building ; the green arms 
of the forest seemed to encdmpass it at a respectful dis- 
tance. Through numerous narrow paths slowly and 
reverently came the worshippers, and among them seve- 
ral Indians. All were dressed in their holiday clothes. 
Presently came one noble looking red man, with a wo- 
man of his own race walking by his side. Both of them 
looked superbly ; the woman’s dress was wrought all 
over with beads of all colors; they were clothed in the 
Indian fashion; it was a chief and his wife. They had 
been converted to Christianity, but retaized their love for 
the fashions and customs of their people. The man 
walked as if he thought the soil he trod on was his own, 
and proudly and like a monarch he approached the little 
church with his wife and entered the low door, and join- 
ed the small gathering of Christians assembled there. 

I could not help musing mournfully over the history 
of this much injured people, and remembering the fact 
that we have set before them only the outward forms 
and dead ceremonials of the religion of the Prince of 
Peace. We preach to them of truth and justice and love 
and peace, of a future retribution, while we are stealing 
their lands, breaking our promises, and setting them the 
example of every vice. Shall we not be judged for these 
things? We carry the Bible to them in one hand and 
rum in the other. We build churches for them, and 
teach them creeds, and forget to do justice and love 
mercy. 
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I shall never forget the picturesque appearance of 
these sons of the forest as they issued from the narrow 
paths through the woods on their way to this little 
church, and my pain at the thought of the inconsistency 
of our dealings with them. 

It was mournful to see the Indians in Detroit coming 
out of the drinking shops, and when you met them walk- 
ing ia the streets, if they were not drunk, they seemed 
to have lost their manly step and confidence. We 
afterwards saw straggling parties ia the Michigan woods, 
as we passed through this State, in theie gala dresses, 
riding furiously as we were told to a council to be held 
in some favorite wild spot. They had some of them 
little bells fastened to their leggins or gaiters, and every 
kind of wild fancy was exhibited in their dress; as they 
rode past us, they appeared to me to have a look of de- 
fiance. 

While sailing on Lake Michigan, we continually saw 
Indian wigwams on the shore; the women would be 
cooking in the front of them, and the men and the chil- 
dren lying on the ground looking at them, or at the blue 
arch over their heads, or the blue waters of the great 
lake, while waiting for their meal to be ready. This 
scene would sometimes be at sunsise, or at sunset which 
made the whole more beautiful. Now and then we saw 
a tall Indian standing alone on some promontory, looking 
out upon the great lake and perhaps mourning over the 
fallen fortunes of his nation, and looking as it seemed to 
me with an angry eye upon the ship we were in, and 
thinking that but for such a tremendous instrument, we 
should never have become possessed of their hunting 
and fishing grounds. Nothing can be more graceful and 
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beautiful than a tall Indian in his canoe taking fish with 
aspear. Well do 1 remember one we saw one morning 
early. He had a boy to guide his little cockle shell as it 
looked to be, while he stood upright balancing himself 
upon the prow with a long spear in his hand with which 
he now and then pierced a fish—his perfectly easy 
attitude, his finely formed naked legs and arms, and his 
blanket fastened so gracefully around him, was a study 
for an artist, and he would have borne a fair comparison 
with the Apollo for manly grace. 

I asked the people at the inns many questions about 
the Indians, and the answer invariably was, in favor 
of their honesty. Rum it was that caused all their sins, 
it made them idle, it inflamed their passions, and was the 
cause of their poverty. The whites, as is well known, 
have often intoxicated the Indians and then bargained 
with them for their beautiful lands. When the poor 
fellow awakes from his drunken dream, he finds he has 
sold his birthright for a mess of pottage. And this 
wickedness has been perpetrated by men who call them- 
selves disciples of him who taught men to do unto 
others as they would have them do unto them. Is. it 
strange that the most powerful and intelligent of the 
Indians resist the efforts we make to Christianize them ? 

One little evidence of their honesty we ourselves ex- 
perienced. At one inn in Michigan where we stopped 
for fresh horses we found a number of Indians with their 
boys with them, each one of them with a bow and arrow 
in his hand. One of our party who wished to see them 
shoot, placed a quarter of a dollar upon a little ledge in 
a post, and said that they might shoot at it, and whoever 
hit it should have it. In a moment all the arrows flew, 
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the piece of money fell, and the one who said he brought 
it down took it up. The Indian men came forward and 
said, No, the money had not been touched by the arrow, 
no one had a right to it who did not actually hit it. He 
then put it up in such a way that it could not fall unless 
it was hit, and soon one of the young archers won the 
prize fairly. 

A lady from Washington, who felt, with me, a great 
interest in these injured people, told me the following 
characteristic story which she had heard of an Indian, 
and which she said was well authenticated. 

Two young Indians were in love with the same woman. 
She was a beautiful girl, the daughter of one of their 
braves. The father took it upon himself to decide which 
of the young men should be the favored lover. He de- 
clared that whichever of them should bring him the first 
scalp, should have his daughter. 

The scalp, you know, is a piece of the flesh taken 
from the front part of the head with the hair on it, and 
isa proof that the Indian has killed his enemy, and is 
considered a precious trophy. The more scalps a war- 
rior can show, the more honor he receives. 

One lover returned the next day with a scalp to lay at 
the feet of his mistress. He was sure that he should 
win the prize, for no one was braver than he —no ene- 
my could resist his prdwess —and he threw down his 
bloody trophy with a look of triumph, and the full assu- 
rance that the prize was his. But what was his surprise 
and anger at seeing standing before him the accepted 
lover of the object of his affections. He had brought his 
scalp the evening of the day before, and laid it at the feet 
of his beloved. Ina fit of rage and despair he left the 

VOL. 1X. 1° 
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field to his successful rival. It was the first time he had 
ever been conquered. 

Presently the beautiful Indian girl asked her lover why 
he wore a bandage on his head all the time, and she saw 
his eyes were inflamed and that he looked wl. His 
head ached, he said. Fora few days he was very ill; 
she visited him, and at last discovered that the scalp he 
had brought her was taken from his own head. She 
felt that he was indeed the true lover, and as soon as he 
recovered she became his happy bride. 

I wish I could give you some idea of the scalp-dance 
-which I witnessed when I was in Chicago. It is danced 
by one person; a gentleman who had spent his early 
days among the Indians was kind enough to dance it for 
our entertainment. One of his friends played for him 
on an Indian instrument. The tune is made for the 
dance. The performer enters in a stooping attitude, and 
appears anxious, and dances stooping, looking as if he 
feared a secret foe; he then looks carefully round him; 
this he does for a long time, till you almost think some 
one is there. At last he stands still, then he appears 
pleased, for he has seen his enemy ata distance. Now 
he stoops still lower, and moves on slowly to the music 
like a snake. Then he lies down with his eye fixed. 
You understand his enemy must pass him. At last he 
looks. more keenly, more fiercely, more intently, and 
makes himself very small, and lies very still ; he shows 
by his manner that his prey is approaching ; the music 
ceases ; more and more satisfied, more and more eager, 
but still keeping himself still as death, only by his eye 
he shows that his enemy is at hand—at last he darts 
like an eagle upon his prey, the left hand extended to 
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seize the hair of the head of his victim, and the other 
brandishing a knife with which he is to cut off the scalp. 
It is a trick of the person who dances this dance to dart 
alt one of the spectators as if he was the person whose 
scalp he was going to take; this gentleman sprang at 
me, and for a moment [ was much frightened, for the 
whole was as a real thing to me, so admirably was it 
performed. 

A very interesting lady who had been much among 
the Indians, and whose husband was one of the govern- 
ment agents to see to the distribution of the food and 
money which by treaty was due them annually as a 
small compensation for the loss of their beautiful hunting 
grounds, told me that nothing could exceed the beautiful 
reverence and courtesy of their treatment of her, when 
living among them. She related to me a story of ano- . 
ble old sachem that pleased and touched me much. 

There was one season, she said, when there was in 
their part of the country a great scarcity of food. All 
suffered much from it. The Indians, who know little of 
agriculture, depend upon hunting, and having lost their 
hunting grounds, suffered most. This lady’s husband, 
who as I said before was the agent for the government, 
and lived in the fort of which he was the commander, 
did all he could to help the poor creatures. A vessel 
loaded with provisions was delayed by storms; day after 
day she was looked for in vain. The famine increased. 
During the short daylight, for it was winter, you would 
see the melancholy, hungry looking Indians scattered 
about on the high. grounds, or upon tall trees, looking 
for the hoped for vessel that was to bring them food. 
But not a sail was to be seen. At last the famine 
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fever began. Soon there was only here and there one 
whose eye was clear enough to look over the cold blue 
waters in the anxious hope of relief. 

At last one morning the old chief came to the fort 
and asked for the commander. He told him that his 
tribe had now nothing more to eat, except what they 
could find in the woods, and that if they had not food, 
soon they must die; that many of them could not live 
two days longer, and begged him for something ever so 
little. The agent told him that he had only a small sup- 
ply for his own family, but truly nothing for them ; 
that all the government supplies were entirely exhausted ; 
that what he had of his own for himself and household 
would soon be gone too. ‘And what I have,” he said, 
‘could not feed your tribe if you were to have it all, but 
I can and will give you a part of my own allowance, 
small as it is, for yourself and your own family ; you 
can at least save your own and their lives.” 

The old chief replied, ‘‘ No; if I cannot have some- 
thing for all my starving people, I will take nothing for 
myself and family ; we will die with them.” And he 
left the fort. 

The next day the weather and wind were fair. All 
day long they looked in vain for the expected vessel. 
At last, just as the sun was setting, and as many of the 
poor Indians cast their fainting looks patiently and 
silently at the last rays glittering on the wide, lonely 
lake, a white speck at a distance was discerned by the 
commander of the fort. ‘A sail,”? he cried. “A 
sail!’ sounded from every quarter. All the wigwams 
poured forth their emaciated dusky inhabitants, who 
gathered together on the beach to watch the small 
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white speck as it grew bigger and bigger and came near- 
er and nearer, and at last made for the landing. Soon 
the noble-hearted old sachem had the happiness of seeing 
his people fed. . 

Surely this poor, Indian, whether he had the name 
of Christian, or was called a heathen, was a true follower 
of Jesus in his generous self-denial and devotion to his 
brethren. 

I hope, dear Alice, you may find some interest in 
these few reminiscences of what I saw and heard of the 
native inhabitants of this our beautiful country. 

One more characteristic, thing of them I heard a short 
time since. A lady who had just come from the White 
Mountains, told me that she heard from some one, while 
there, that it is said that no Indian has ever been known 
to go up Mount Washington. They say that it is the 
abode of the Great Spirit, and they consider it sacrilege 
to attempt it. 

We who believe that the Great Spirit dwells in the 
lowliest vale, and the humblest human heart, as truly as 
on the summit of every Heaven-kissing hill, may smile 
at the superstition of the Indian, but may we not learn 
from him a lesson of reverence for the Great Mysterious 
Power who “ looketh on the earth and it trembleth; who 
toucheth the hills and they smoke; who by his strength 
setteth fast the mountains ? ” RK. L. F. 
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BEAUTY AND UGLINESS, 
WITH A TRUE ANECDOTE. 


I supross almost every little boy and girl has read the 
fairy story of Order and Disorder. They have seen in 
their mind’s eye the little girl whose tears flowed so fast 
at the confused jumble of letters which were to be so 
placed by her as to make from them a poem; and then 
the tangled silk, which as another trial of her patience, 
-was given her to arrange in regular skeins; and all to 
be done at a certain time. It seems that it was Disorder 
who had put the silk into such a confused mass, and who 
had so confounded the letters of the poem, that it could 
not be read; and that it was Order, who, by her touch, 
made a poem appear from the jumble of letters, and from 
the snarl of silk produced prety skeins which could be 
wound and used. 

Besides the fairies, Order and Disonten, there are also 
others, who come from fairy land to visit children, and 
grown people too. Two of these, 1 will now mention, 

called Beauty and Ugliness. There was once a little 
girl whom this first fairy, Beauty, loved very much, and 
who always accompanied her in her walks and visits. 
This little girl did not know anything of the second fairy, 
Ugliness, till one afternoon when she accompanied an 
punt of hers upon a visit to an acquaintance, As she 
did not know anything of the person whom her aunt 
went to see, she amused herself with looking about the 
room, while her attendant fairy directed her attention to 
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the beautiful flowers that were placed in different parts 
of it. While she was admiring their brilliant colors and 
graceful forms, her attention was arrested by harsh and 
discordant sounds from the lady her aunt was conversing 
with ; she turned from the flowers to look at her, and 
found her face flushed with anger, and she looked so 
ugly while so excited, that the child who was only five 
years old, could not forget it, and related the circum- 
stance when she got home, saying, “ The lady was in a 
great passion, and only think, her room was all the time 
full of beautiful flowers.” 

Though this little girl was so young, her attendant 
fairy, Beauty, had made her see the ugliness of bad 
‘temper, and she felt the difference there was between 
the beautiful flowers and the ugly tones and looks of the 
passionate lady. The fairy, Beauty, had opened her 
eyes to the works of God, and made her feel that in the 
presence of the flowers which his hand had formed, that . 
it was a strange thing to see the eye which should briglit- 
en in their presence, clouded with bad passion, and the 
‘voice which should have spoken of his beautiful works, 
choked with the utterance of ugly sounds. 

Is it not well for young people who are setting out on 
the journey of life, to ask themselves which of these two 
companions they will call from the fairy Jand to accom- 
_pany them on their way, whether Ugliness, or Beauty, 
shall attend them in their walks, their plays, their work, 
their words, their all that they do and say? If they 
choose Beauty, they will find that wherever they are, 
and whatever they do, that she has always a sweet smile 
for them, is always young and fresh, can make hard 
tasks easy, and cloudy days cheerful; that she has flow: 
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ers for the sick chamber, and stands by to enter with 
them the other world, where all is beauty. Ugliness is 
a very different sort of companion ; she takes delight in 
tangling hair, in soiling dresses, in souring tempers, in 
spoiling voices, in making walks tedious, in changing 
pleasant homes into wearisome places, in making friends 
enemies, turning good food into bad, pleasant schooling 
into tiresome time, brothers and sisters into plagues, 
fathers and mothers into tyrants, riches into miserliness, 
and sickness into a dark chamber with physic. Ugliness 
never hears the music of birds, nor sees the beauty of 
flowers ; she has eyes only to see what is bad, and ears 
to hear only what is discordant. She grins very horri- 
bly when a young person shows that they have chosen 
her for a companion, and loves to make them as ugly as 
herself, suggesting to them vulgar words, vulgar attitudes, 
vulgar companions, keeping from them the love of the 
good, making them forget the starry heavens above them, 
and the beautiful earth beneath their feet, hiding from 
them as far -a’s she can, the truth that Beauty lives in 
the same world with herself, and is to live forever, while . 
she, Ugliness, must die out with her works having no 
Spiritual life, no life that will reach into that Paradise 
where all beauty and goodness dwell. 

Now, surely no young person will choose such a com- 
panion as this, even when she assures them as she does, 
that they will like her, especially when they are out of 
temper; she is always near them at such moments, and 
looks very sympathizing, as if she would befriend and 
help such an one; but no, she never did help any one, 
she is too ugly to know how to do anything but keep 
herself ugly, and employ herself in making bad words 
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and sour krout. But it would take too much time to tell 
any more of her ugly ways. It seems she is very much 
afraid of Beauty, and there is no doubt if all the young 
people were to choose Beauty for their companion, that 
she would die outright, from mere spite. She always 
looks very small when Beauty comes near her, and 
humps up her back, and rolls herself into a ball like a 
hedgehog, and creeps off to meditate upon where she 
shall go for company; and the moment she hears an 
ugly screech she unrolls herself, stands upright, and bee 
fore you know anything about it, she is right by the side 
of the screecher, gives a dab of her black paint-brush 
upon the face of said screecher, then she throws him upon 
the floor, and whispers some ugly word in his ear, pats 
him on the back to encourage him, and stays with him 
ull the last ; but as I said, it is in vain to attempt to tell 
all of Ugliness’s ugly ways, and a still harder task to 
tell all the loving, sweet ways of Beauty; but she is 
oftener to be seen than Ugliness, and she is immortal. 
This fairy land whence Beauty and Ugliness come, is 
around every one, it is the garden-spot that God gives to 
all when they come into this world; it has its fairies of 
Beauty and Ugliness, Order and Disorder, and many 
others, who all do our bidding. The Fairies work where 
we do not see them, but we know they are employed in 
this invisible place, and for this reason some call them 
underground people ; it is here they make the ugly face 
radiant with beauty, and give to the beautiful face an 
expression of ugliness; their business is to make the 
ways of people, and not their features. 8. Cc. C. 
VOL. IX. 2 
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MARY EVELYN. 
BY E. R 


THERE is no reading that so much delights us as nar- 
rative ; that is, accounts of what our fellow-creatures 
have done, felt and thought. The virtues, or the suffer- 
ings of our fellow-beings interest us, because we have 
ail one human heart, and can understand whatever other 
human beings suffer and enjoy ; we can feel with them. 
and for them; glowing with admiration when we read of 
their justice, their generosity, or their self-sacrifice, or 
melting with pity for their afflictions and their trials. 

Besides admiration for the great and the good, and pity 
for the afflicted, and those who suffer wrong, we can 
learn much from good examples which the. history of 
real life affords. A fable, or parable, pleases us be- 
cause it resembles something which has actually hap- 
pened, or might have happened. A fiction may instruct 
and entertain us, but a fact is still more instructive, and 
is often very entertaining likewise. 

I am a friend of children, have been a teacher of 
young persons for nearly forty years, and take pleasure 
in my old age in whatever interests and improves the 
young. Whenever! read of the early wise and good, 
I always wish to set before young people their excellent 
example. A very eminent friend of mine once told me 
that he had been more industrious, and he believed that 
he had been a better man, because, when he was a youth, 
he had read the biography of Sir William Jones, and 
had thus been taught to honor the character of that ex- 
cellent man. 

The example I have before me just now, which seems 
to me very encouraging and affecting, is that of a young 
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lady who died nearly two hundred years ago. Mary 
Evelyn was the daughter of Mr. John Evelyn, an Eng- 
lish gentleman of great worth and accomplishments, who 
wrote a very interesting account of her after her death, 
which happened when she was nineteen years of age. 

Mary was born at Wotton, about twenty miles from 
London. The beautiful old house, with its pictures and 
its library, in which this lovely girl passed her early 
years, is still preserved, and is still regarded with a feel- 
ing of veneration as the former abode of a pious and 
accomplished family. | 

Mary was educated at home, chiefly by her father and 
mother, who were sometimes assisted by the tutor that 
_ instructed her brothers. She had a beautiful face, a 
graceful form, and very pleasing manners. To please 
and to do good was her constant endeavor, and it was 
therefore impossible to know and not to love her. Young, 
happy, and cherished by many friends, Mary Evelyn 
was deeply religious, spending part of every day in 
prayer, and in reading pious books. She read a great 
deal of history ; the French language was as familiar to 
her as her mother tongue, and she studied the Italian. 

This young lady did not feel satisfied with learning 
school tasks merely, but took pleasure in other and high- 
er learning. She read to improve, as well as to amuse 
herself, and was able to give a good account of what 
she read, or saw. She took delight in the company of 
wise persons, and listened to their conversation with 
reverence. Her father introduced her to many excellent 
men and women, and she was happy in the privilege of 
knowing them. | 

Though Mary Evelyn enjoyed the exercises of piety 
and the conversation of grave persons, she was not less 
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cheerful and accomplished on that aceount; she was 
capable of entertaining herself and others with musie 
and dancing; she found leisure to learn all that is ne- 
cessary, and all that is becoming and ornamental, with- 
out neglecting the one for the other. She had a sweet 
voice which was cultivated by two Italian teachers of 
that day, Pietro; and Bartolomeo, and she played upon 
the harpsichord with such skill that she was accounted 
the best scholar of her masters. 

These elegant accomplishments produced in her no 
vanity ; she never seemed pleased with herself because 
she excelled others ; her talents served to entertain her 
friends, and their satisfaction rewarded her for the pains 
she took to make herself agreeable to them. 

“What shall I say, or rather what shall I not say 2” 
wrote her father, * of the cheerfulness and agreeableness 
of her humor, — condescending to the humblest member 
of the family, she kept up their respect for her without 
the least pride.” She would often read to the domestics 
of her father’s household, would examine and instruct 
them, and would pray with them when they were sick. 

She was remarkably sincere, and described what she 
had witnessed, with most scrupulous regard to truth. 
She never flattered any person. Though she was very 
lively and witty, she never ridiculed the infirmities of 
others, nor ever displayed her talents at the expense of 
those about her. She went sometimes to see a play, but 
when the pieces exhibited were not perfectly pure and 
moral she saw them with disgust, and sometimes refused 
to go to the theatre.* 

“Mary Evelyn lived in the corrupt age of King Charles If. 


when the English stage was often disgraced by scenes that are 
not tolerated in the present day. 
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As Mary Evelyn delighted in reading, she was perse- 
vering in learning the sense of a book, and made notes 
and memoranda of what she read. Her father took 
great pleasure in aiding her studies. Nothing can be 
more beautiful than the intercourse of this father and 
daughter. Mary was so eager to gain knowledge that 
Mr. Evelyn, fearing that too severe application might 
injure her health, would sometimes send her from the 
study that she might divert herself with her young bro- 
thers and sisters. 

In that study Mary made herself acquainted with the 
classic learning. Her father says in his Diary, which is 
now printed: — ‘She read abundance of history, and 
all the best poets, even Homer, Terence, Virgil, Plautus 
and Ovid, besides romances and modern poems. She 
read aloud both poetry and prose with just taste and 
enunciation, and wrote correctly according to the ortho- 
graphy of that time. She recited dramatic and other 
poetry with admirable expression, so that her father and 
his friends were often astonished at the feeling and judg- 
ment she displayed. 

She would caress and play with little children with the 
sweetest tenderness, and the tones of her voice upon all 
occasions were expressive of delicacy and kindness. 
The pursuit of learning never interfered with the per- 
formance of her humblest duty. She was ingenious in 
all arts and ornaments suitable to ladies — used her nee- 
dle skilfully, and dressed with neatness and taste. 

Mr. Evelyn wrote a book upon the costumes of differ- 
ent countries ; designing by it to show what apparel is 
rational and elegant, and what may be fantastic and in- 
. convenient. In the proparanon of this work he was as- 
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sisted by the information which Mary could afford him 
from her own reading and observation. ‘ But all these 
-were vain trifles,” said her father, ‘“‘compared to the vir- 
tues that adorned her soul ;”” and then he proceeds to 
describe those many excellencies. 

Mary had been removed from her parents and friends 
before her father wrote the narrative of her brief and 
beautiful life, which gives the precious account of her. 
‘‘ Dear, sweet, and desirable child!”’ wrote he immedi- 
ately after her death, ‘‘ how shall I part with all this vir- 
tue and goodness without the bitterest sorrow! Nor less 
dear to thy mother, whose example and tender care of 
thee were unparallelled; nor was thy return to her less 
conspicuous. How she mourns thy loss! How desolate 
hast thou left us!” 

Near Wotton lived the family of Lord Falkland. 
That nobleman and his lady were among the most ac- 
complished persons of that time, and Lady Falkland was 
particularly charmed with the lovely Mary Evelyn. In 
the autumn of 1684 this lady urged Mary’s parents to 
permit their daughter to spend some time with her in 
London, and they consented, though the young lady nev- 
er left home without reluctance. At the end of Febru- 
ary Mary expressed a wish to return to her father and 
mother, “being tired,” says her father, “of the vain 
and empty conversation of the town, the theatres, the 
court, and the trifling wits that consume so much precious 
time, and which made her miss that regular course of 
piety which gave her so much satisfaction.” Though 
many excellent persons were found in this frivolous soci- 
ety, she could not enjoy its sin and folly. 

Some ladies of the court — the king’s family — wished 
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to obtain for Mary Evelyn the place of maid of honor 
to the queen of king Charles II. This station requires a 
lady to attend the queen whenever she ‘chooses to call 
upon her, and to become one of her family. Mary 
would not accept a place that would deprive her of lei- 
sure and liberty, and the quiet she enjoyed at home. 

Mary was about nineteen when she caught the small 
pox. Only two days before she left Lady Falkland, she 
went with her to the house of a friend whose servant lay 
ill with that disease, which so infected the house that the 
young lady took it. On the 7th of March, 1685, she | 
became very ill, and at the end of a week died, to the 
inexpressible grief of her friends. She bore her sick- 
ness with patience and piety, and her last words expressed 
perfect resignation to the will of God. 

Her father recorded his recollections of her admirable 
character in his Diary, and concludes it thus : —* This 
is an imperfect account of my dear child, whose piety, 
virtue and incomparable endowments deserve a monu- 
ment more lasting than brass and marble.” The true 
monument of the virtuous dead is in the hearts of the 
living. One hundred and sixty years, and more, have 
elapsed since this excellent young lady left the world ; 
but the memory of the just is blessed; being dead she 
yet speaketh ; her example has long survived her, and is 
worthy to be followed by every young person. 

Dr. Holden, the minister of the family, preached an 
appropriate sermon on the occasion of her death, * which 
drew tears and admiration from the hearers.” I was not 
altogether unwilling that something of the kind should 
be spoken,” said her father, ‘for the edification and en- 
couragement of other young people.” 
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This ‘edification and encouragement,” belong as 
much to those who read of Mary Evelyn now, as to 
those who heard her funeral-sermon. Her piety, purity, 
industry and generosity; the love she showed to her 
parents, her brothers and sisters, and her friends; and 
her charity to the ignorant and the poor, can be practised 
by young persons now, as well as ever. The imitation 
of a good example is always possible ; it never grows 
old, and is never worn out. 

So much knowledge, so many accomplishments, so 
many virtues, were exemplified in one short life. What 
nature did for Mary Evelyn, is not done by Divine Provi- 
dence for all, nor are all parents willing or able to afford 
their children such excellent instruction as she received. 
But she surpassed all that was done for her; she culti- 
vated herself. In like manner, it is those only, whose 
self-pains exceeds the pains taken for them by others, 
who can become as amiable, as useful, and as much 
beloved as‘was Mary Evelyn. 

In the Church of St. Nicholas, Deptford, is a marble 
mural tablet with the following inscription : — 

Mary Evelyn, 
Eldest daughter of John Evelyn, 
and Mary his wife, born the last day of 

September 1665, at Wotton in 
the County of Surrey. A beautiful 
young woman, endowed with shining 

Qualities both of mind and body, infinitely 
pious, the delight of her Parents and Friends. 
She died March 17th 1685, 
at the age of nineteen years, 
regretted by all persons 
of worth that knew her value. 
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RUTLAND, OR THE LAST DAY OF THE YEAR 1460. 


Woods near Wakefield Green, in Yorkshire, England. Turrets 
of a Castle seen above the trees. Enter a Monk, leading the 
young Earl of Rutland. 


Rutland. Yam weary —I am worn out—I can go 
no farther. Leave me, I beseech you, good father, and 
save yourself. 

Monk. No soldier will barm this aged head of mine, 
or lay a violent hand on this sacred dress. I promised 
your good mother not to quit you, and I will not desert 
my charge in the hour of danger. 

Rutland. But, holy father, that was when we were 
going forth only to look at my father’s troops, as they 
marched peacefully about the green. She did not dream 
that the treacherous enemy was lying in ambush for 
them. Wicked, wicked wars! 

Monk. My poor boy, you are pale with fatigue. This 
' hasty flight suits neither such young limbs as yours, nor 
aged, trembling ones like mine. I think we are far from 
the bloody field now, and may venture to rest. 

Rutland. Then I will drink some of the water from 
this bubbling brook, my lips are so parched! Is this the 
last day of the year? A sad, sad close, old year! How 
still and mild it is, here in the woods! 

Monk. It seems still, indeed, after the dreadful tumult 
and din, from which we have escaped. There is no 
snow yet on the ground; lie down on the bank of moss 
and rest; the sun shines pleasantly. 
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Rutland. Oh! if I could but know whether my poor - 
father had escaped ! 

Monk. He is a strong and brave warrior, and has 
faithful followers. ‘Trust me, he is safe. 

Rutland. Then my mother — she is weeping, terri- 
fied, alone in her castle! They will come and tell her 
that we are all slain, and there is not ong of her chil- 
dren to comfort her. Oh! how she begged me not to 
come forth to view the soldiers, this morning ! 

Monk. 1 saw the dear lady’s pale face, as she looked 
after us, from her high window, and folded her hands 
together sadly. She was ill. But when these troubled 
times are over, you must return and stay with her, for 
you are her youngest. 

Rutland. 1 will stay with her. Good priest, did God 
mean that there should be these bloody wars, and that 
men should betray and kill each other? You do not 
answer me ? I think he did not ; and when I ama man, I 
will be a holy monk, as you are, father, and try to make 
men good. 

Monk. My child, men will strive to make you ambi- 
tious. Some will tell you that you have a right to be 
king, if your brothers should die. 

Rutland. Icare not. I shall never wish to be king. 
Do you think kings are happier than other men? 

Monk. No: I have talked with many kings, and not 
one was happy. 

Rutland. Are they any better than other men? 

Monk. I fear not;—they have more temptations. 

Rutland. Then why should I ever wish to be a king? 
No, — I shall love your sober cloisters, and your painted 
books, and your holy prayers at midnight. 
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Monk. Your eyes grow heavy. Do not sleep; we 
must resume our flight. Methinks at times I still hear 
the cries of fugitives and prisoners. 

Rutland. No— it is only the wind moaning among 
the leafless trees. My ears are quick, but I hear only 
the murmuring brook and the wind. Iam overpowered 
with weariness. 

Monk. Then I will sit beside you, and cover you 
with my cloak. 

Rutland. God protect my dear father — and comfort 
my poor mother. 

Monk. He is exhausted; he sleeps already. Gentle, 
affectionate boy ! It would be a happy hour for England, 
if a being so pure, so high-minded as thou, should live 
toascend her throne. Yet thou may’st be spoiled in 
these fierce and evil times! Before the dark beard is 
on thy cheek, what passions may be roused in the bosom 
that now heaves so placidly, in thy innocent slumbers ! 
The spark sleeps in the flint till it is struck, and thou art 
sprung of the fiery race of Plantagenet. It would be 
better that thou shouldst lie dead beside the quiet forest 
fountain, where it gushes out, pure as thy own thoughts, 
than live till thy heart be hardened, thy upright mind 
warped from truth, thy hand stained with blood! Yet 
many would weep for thee now, young prince; and even 
I would shed bitter tears over thy early grave! Did I 
not hear harsh voices!—and steps that echo heavily 
through the forest? — They approach!— Wake, Rut- 
land, — wake! No: I see two glittering warriors through 
the trees, and they are passing by. They do not per- 
ceive us. How soundly he sleeps! Ha! those strangers 
pause and listen! They turn this way, and my dim old 
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eyes cannot distinguish whether they be friends or foes. 
We cannot escape them now, they are so near. Sleep 
on, then, my precious charge! I will cover thee from 
their sight. Kind heavens!—the one whose visor is 
unclosed is the haughty Clifford —thy father’s deadliest 
foe. 


(Enter Clifford and another Warrior.) 


Clifford. It is strange to be choked with thirst on a 
winter’s day, but this hot pursuit— This way. 1 surely 
heard the gurgling sound of a brook! — Ha! who is 
this? — Whence come you, old monk, and why sit you 
here ? 

Monk. I paused to rest my aged limbs, as I traversed 
the wood, good knight; and little thought, as I told my 
beads, that mailed warriors would seek this lonely spot. 

Clifford. Know you not, there has been a bloody 
fight on Wakefield Green to-day ? 

Monk. Alas! I beheld the dreadful onset, and fisned 
my eyes from scenes so unmeet for a churchman’s eye. 

Clifford. Have you seen no fugitives pass this way ? 


(Rutland wakes, and throwing off the Monk’s cloak, looks up 
wildly.) 
Monk. Peace —child—sleep on! — these are but 
passing knights. 
Clifford. Whois that youth? He has a noble face. 
Monk. He is my fellow-traveller—a meek boy, that 
would fain be himself a barefooted friar. | 
Clifford. Have you seen no fugitives? I ask. Some 
tell me that York has escaped ; and some say he is slain; 
but I will see him dead before I rest. 
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Monk. (holding Rutland down,) Lie still — lie still, 
thou foolish boy ! 

Rutland. Slain! do they say he is slain ? 

Clifford. Ha! who is this boy? Let him stand up, 
old man! Let me see and question him. 

Rutland. Did I hear you say he was slain? What? — 
the Duke of York ? 

Knight. I saw the Duke of York struck from his 
horse, two hours ago. 

Rutland. Oh!—my father ! 

Clifford. ¥ thought so. This is young Rutland. I 
have lost my dagger; give me thine — quick — Stukely! 

Monk. What —cruel Clifford! Will you murder this 
poor helpless boy? Spare him, for mercy’s sake ! 

Cliford. His father did not spare mine. I must have 
revenge! Let go my arm, thou feeble monk ! 

Monk. Pray, Rutland, pray for life. 

Rutland. 1 will pray to God: for I never harmed 
mortal man. 

Clifford. Hold back this priest, Stukely! Every 
drop of Plantagenet’s blood that flows is for the health 
of England. There is no peace till every son of York 
isin his grave. Die, urchin, die! (Stabbing him.) 

Rutland. Mother! dear mother! . 

Clifford. So clear we the way to a throne! So die | 
the sons of murderers! Come on, Stukely. Leave the 
priest to wail over him. 


(Clifford and his companion rush out.) 
Monk. My boy! my pupil! my beloved — speak to 


me. He is not yet dead. Can I not staunch the blood? 
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Rutland. Oh! my poor mother! She will look for 
me — lay my head on her knee. Water! water ! 

Monk. Iwill bring it in his cap. Wo is me! The 
blood has trickled through the dead leaves into the pure 
stream! I must go higher up. 

Drink, now, poor wounded dove! Alas!. alas! too 
late! The blow was dealt too surely, and the sweet spirit 
is fled! Oh, war! Oh, ambition! when will religion 
teach men to love peace, and free the world from horrid: 
deeds like these! His mother! how shall I tell her that 
her darling, who left her so bright and beautiful as.the sun 
rose, is lying, ere noon, cold — bleeding — dead — mur- 
dered! Must [ take up my staff-alone, and leave thee 
here? Farewell, for a little time, beautiful clay! The 
spirit that dwelt in it was yet more beautiful. 

L. T, He 


GREATNESS is to goodness what gravel is to porphyry ; 
the one is a movable accumulation swept along the. sur- 
face of the earth; the other stands fixt and solid-and 
alone after the violence of war and the tempest, above 
all that is residuous in a wasted world. Little men build 
up great ones; but the- snow colossus soon melts; the 
good stand under the eye of God; and therefore stand, 
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TO THE FIRST OF THE SERAPHIM, — DEATH. 
BY AN ENGLISH LADY. 


Stars! radiant stars! 

Ye that troop forth in your diamond cars! 
Who shall declare 

What bright things bless your dwellings fair! 
“Tis I! tis I!” 

O! Seraph, dost thou deign reply ? 

Yes! I know the tone of that voice entrancing, 
And I turn to meet 
Its whispering sweet, 

And to catch, if it may be, thy balmy breath, 

And to bask in the light from thy clear eyes glancing; 
For the voice is thine, 

Thou spirit of essence the most divine, 

, Guide to the better land — benignant Death. 


Flowers! gem-like flowers! 
Ye light Earth’s else benighted bowers ! 
But who shall tell 
The charms that in your deep cups dwell ? 
“Tis I! tis I!” 
Comes on the zephyr the prompt reply ! 
But, Violet, *t is not thy perfumed sigh, 
And ‘tis not, Rose! thy fragrant breath, 
But thine — oh! thine, 
Thou spirit of essence the most divine, 
Best friend and fairest hope! benignant Death. 
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Moon! spectral Moon! 
Gliding through pale night’s haunted noon! 
Who shall withdraw 
The veil that shrouds thy being’s law ? 
“This hand! this hand!” 
Again! again those accents bland, 
But ’tis not the music of worshipping spheres 
That comes to bless thy votaries’ ears, 
And ’tis not the voice of a sinking star 
Pouring in praises its latest breath, 
But a voice of import dearer far, 
Thine! yes, thine! 
Thou spirit of essence the most divine, 
Best friend and fairest hope, — benignant Death. 


Waves! glittering waves! 
Ye that lie soft o’er a myriad graves, 
How shall I know 
What ye conceal in your depths below ? 
“Through me! through me!” 
In music floats o’er the sounding sea, 
But ’t is not thou, 
Bright southland breeze, that art whispering now, 
Not thou that through the bosom stealing, 
’ Wakest the troubled depths of feeling, 
°T is a warmer, a purer, a dearer breath, 
Thine! yes, thine! 
Thou spirit of essence the most divine, 
Guide to the better land — serenest Death. 
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THE VOICE OF THE SPIRIT. 


THERE is a low, deep music in the wind, 
Sounding at intervals when all is still, 

Heard only by the pure in heart, who find 
Joy in their daily task, doing their Maker’s will. 


Be they in velvet clad, or russet stole, 

In hall or hut, theirs is that low, sweet chime, 
Solemn, yet cheerful, speaking to the soul 

Of joys that rest not inthis stranger clime. 


Loud music cannot quench it, nor the sound 
‘Of mighty voices, like the mingled roar 

Of tossing waves that with delirious bound 
Leap onward in their fury to the shore ; — 


Nor yet the jarring sounds of bustling life, 
Whose weary footsteps toil in quest of gain 

Yn dusty marts, ’mid sickening scenes of strife, 
Till the worn spirit longs for rest — in vain. 


Yet few do hear it: either care or pride, 
Or thoughts unholy, folly, grief, or crime, 
Whelming the soul beneath their rushing tide, 
Hinder the coming of that low, sweet chime. 


Men’s hearts are heavy, or they would not slight 
Their spirit’s oneness with so pure a strain, 
Though faint as when the far-off torrent’s might 
Seems as a murmur stealing o’er the plain. 


From source far mightier comes that low, sweet sound, 
Than deep, deep waters thundering to the ear; 
From harps and mingled voices that resound 
With anthems high through heaven’s eternal year. 
ANON. 
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THE SCHOOL EXAMINATION. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 
A CONTINUATION OF THE ‘GRATEFUL SCHOLARS,’ 


Most of our young friends are interested, either for 
themselves or their companions, in the school examina- 
tions now so generally held at this season of the year; 
and a few of them, we presume, still remember Mr. 
Mann’s lively description, in his report on education, of 
the foreign schools which he visited. The end of all 
reading being to compare things that differ and approve 
such as are excellent, we give our readers an opportunity 
of so doing, in the following detailed account of a Ger- 
man village-school, which was probably taken from 
actual fact. They will find that it unites our Sabbath 
and day-school instruction more intimately than is usual 
among ourselves, and that the festival following the ex- 
amination nearly resembles some of our own rural pic- 
nics. They will also again recognise the grateful schol- 
ars, John and Jacob Thann. 

“Mr. Flint had greatly enlarged his wealth by the 
diligent prosecution of his glass-works and attention to. 
many other kinds of business, and at length purchased 
the largest estate in the village. Mr. Flint was a very 
intelligent, as well as benevolent man. Among many 
other things, he particularly directed his attention to the 
school. He entered it unexpectedly one winter day, 
when it was storming and snowing violently. The cler- 
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gyman who daily visited the school, was present then, 
and the children were just singing a winter hymn. They 
all rose respectfully. Mr. Flint saluted first the clergy- 
man and schoolmaster, and then the children, in a very 
friendly manner. He expressed his pleasure at their 
singing, and requested them to repeat the hymn once 
more. He then went from bench to bench, conversed 
with the children, inquired the names of their parents, 
with whom he was for the most part acquainted, and 
asked after their welfare. When he spied John and Ja- 
cob Thann, he laughed, and said to them, ‘ You are old 
acquaintances already ; you are my little strawberry and 
raspberry men. However, I should now like to hear 
what the children have learned. Ask them some ques- 
tions, my dear pastor, out of the catechism.’ The cler- 
gyman questioned now this, and now that child, and the 
children answered extremely well. 

They were next called to read. They read not only 
very correctly, but also plainly and with expression ; not 
in a sing-song tone, as it is called, but in the natural live- 
ly manner in which they speak and are accustomed to 
express their surprise, pleasure, dislike, and other emo- 
tions. 

While the children were reading, Mr. Flint took up 
their writing books which were lying on the table, and 
looked over them. ‘Iam very well pleased,’ said he, 
‘with your proficiency in the beautiful accomplishment 
of good writing ; and now I should like to see how it is 
with your spelling. I will dictate to you some of the 
thymes which I recollect from my boyish days, and do 
you write them off on your blackboards.’ He selected 
four boys to come out from their seats. ‘ Write,’ said 
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he, ‘ each of you a line.’ They wrote without a single 
mistake, after his dictation; he then selected four little 
maidens, who wrote very promptly in a neat hand, with 
scarcely a mistake. 

‘Now,’ said Mr. Flint, ‘I will try whether I can sue- 
ceed as well. Do you, John Thann, give me a rhyme 
instantly. You must know some one by heart.’ John 
felt a little abashed at setting a lesson for so great a gen- 
tleman. Mr. Flint blundered excessively, on purpose, 
in writing it off. The children perceived at once that he 
was only in sport, and began to laugh. ‘ Oh, oh,’ they 
cried at every new mistake, and laughed afresh. ‘* Now,’ 
said he, ‘as you know so much better, please to draw a 
line under the wrong letters. Let each of you mark 
only one. Here is the chalk. Let every child in turn, 
according toAhe order of your sitting, step forward and 
make his mark.’ The children pointed out each fault 
correctly, with a stroke, and at the same time told why 
it was wrong. 

‘Now,’ said he again, ‘you, Jacob Thann, must write 
the lines as they ought to be;’ and Jacob wrote them 
very correctly on a clean board. ‘I should like to know, 
now, said Mr. Flint, ‘whether you can also reckon.’ 
The children first did some sums by head. To his sur- 
prise, they performed them very quickly, and always 
with perfect accuracy. He then caused them to do sev- 
eral on their slates, and was extremely gratified with 
their promptness. 

‘ And now one thing more,’ said he. ‘1 perceive some 
maps hanging yonder on the wall, but I cannot see of 
what country they are?’ ‘*Of Germany!’ cried the 
children. ‘I can hardly believe that,’ said he. ‘ Should 
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Germany look so? I nowhere see any mountains, or 
valleys, or trees; no houses nor steeples.’ ‘ Because,’ 
said John, ‘it is not drawn nor painted; if Germany 
could be fepresented in such a little space, with its 
mountains and valleys, woods and fields, cities and vil- 
lages, it would look incomparably beautiful. But this 
sheet is nothing but a map, a ground-sketch.’ 

‘ What do you exactly call a map?’ asked Mr. Flint. 
‘What is seen on it,do you know?’ The clegyman 
answered for them, ‘They know how to delineate little 
maps very well.’ The teacher made a point in the mid- 
dle of the table, and said,‘ We will suppose that the 
castle of Waldan stands here; now where lies the vil- 
lage of Waldan?’ <A boy indicated the village with a 
point. ‘It is a quarter of a league from the castle to the 
village,’ said the teacher, ‘ now where, and how far off, 
should the glass works be marked?’ ‘Here, to the 
right,’ said Jacob, and placed his point four times farther 
from the village than the castle was. The teacher now 
made them point to where the hamlets of Forstheim and 
Anweiler, the mill, the farm-yard and other parts of the 
manor were situated. ‘One thing, however, we have 
forgotten,” said the pastor, ‘ the hunting-lodge, I will place 
a point for it here to the right.” ‘Oh no!” cried all the 
children, ‘ it lies directly on the opposite side to the glass 
works, and a quarter of a league nearer to the village. 
The point must come here to the left.2. ‘Come, John,’ 
said Mr. Flint, ‘ you often visit the city. Point to the 
spot where it lies.’ ‘That cannot be done,’ said John. 
‘The city is nearly three leagues from here, and there 
js not room enough for it on the table.” ‘Cannot you at 
least point out the road which leads thither?’ asked Mr. 
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Flint; John drew two fine straight lines through the 
whole table, to describe the road which led through the 
manor to the city. 

The clegyman then said, ‘Cannot you, Jacob, mark 
out the brook which flows through the village?’ Jacob 
drew a serpentine line from one end of the table to 
the other, passing by the glass-works, between the castle 
and the village, and in front of the mill. He marked 
the bridges over it with two little oblique lines, and the 
foot bridges with one. 

‘But,’ said Mr. Flint, ‘supposing some one should 
enter the school, he would not know what you were all 
doing. How could he understand the meaning of all 
these nearly imperceptible points?’ The boys now sur 
rounded every point with a ring, that the eye might more 
readily discern it; and they wrote over each, its name, 
as, ‘castle of Waldan,’ ‘ village of Waldan,’ ‘ Anweiler,’ 

‘glass works,’ &c. &c. 

‘ Very well,’ said Mr. Flint, ‘ we now easily see what 
are the names of the places, and their greater or less 
distance from Waldan, your own residence. But we do 
not yet see the signification of these distances — whether, 
for example, it is half a leauge or a whole league to the 
glass works. Do you know how to express it, John?’ 
*Oh yes,’ said John, ‘by a mile scale.” He drew a 
straight line on the lower side of the table, and said, 
‘ This shows the length of a mile, or of two leagues.’ 
He divided it with little cross strokes, to show the 
spaces of the half and whole leagues. ‘The distance 
from one place to another,’ said he, ‘can now be easily 
seen.’ Mr. Flint was greatly pleased that the children 
could draw maps of his estate so neatly. 
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The teacher now turned from this little map to that of 
Germany. He took it down from the wall. and hung it 
by the blackboard. With.a bare glance at the map the 
children were able to state the kingdoms, dukedoms and 
principalities which: constituted. Germany, together with 
its boundaries and chief cities. They named the princi- 


’ pal rivers of: Germany,.and the cities situated on their 


banks. They were: able. to say towards which of the 
four points of the compass.one should proceed, in travel- 
ling from. Waidan: to Muntz, Stuttgard or Karlsruhe; Vi- 
enna, Dresden or Berlin, and through what cities he 
would pass.. With the assistance.of a mile-scale and a 
circle, they. were also able to find the distances of these 
places from one. another. Whatever could not be seen 
on the map, the teacher had taught them orally, for in» 
stance, how: many inhabitants. and what: curiosities each 
of the more important cities contained, what were its 
principal sources. of’ gain,.and what were the productions. 
of each territory. He now. questioned the children upon 
these subjects, and they answered extremely well. 

Mr. Flint. inquired whether the children attended to 
nature, or had learned any part. of natural history?” 
‘As much,’ replied the pastor, ‘as could be taught in a 
very. limited time and without any special books of in- 
struction ;. Lhave my own views on the subject, and I use 


_ for it the holy Scriptures, with which. the: children are. 


supplied.” 
‘T should like to hear,’ said Mr. Flint, ‘ how. you em 


- ploy them.’: The pastor said, ‘ The. Bible is the best ine 


terpretation: of: nature. God’s word spreads the most. 
beautiful light over God’s works. The history of the 
creation of the world is at once a grand living picture of 
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heaven and earth; it gives us a comprehensive view of 
light and air, water and land, of the sun, moon and stars, 
of grass, herbs and trees, of quadrupeds, birds, fishes, 
and other animals. How gloriously the history of the 
creation shows in what relation man stands to his Creator 
and the whole creation! Man was made in God’s image, 
and the earth with everything upon it, was subject to him. ~ 
The fruit of the trees was pointed out to the first man 
for nourishment, and the beasts were brought before him. 
Scripture then shows farther how men cultivated the soil, 
tamed or hunted the animals, worked with iron and the 
other metals, and so subdued the whole earth to them- 
selves. What rich instruction can be produced from all 
this by a wise preceptor! The holy Scriptures furnish 
us with innumerable guide-posts, directing to the way in 
which we should contemplate the separate works of 
God — men, plants and animals. What deep meaning 
lies in the words, “ He that formed the eye, shall not he 
see? He that planted the ear, shall not he hear?” 
How lovely are the words of Jesus: ‘* Consider the lilies 
of the field! Behold the birds of the air!’’ how beauti- 
fully does he himself interpret them! We are even 
sent to school to the ants, in order to learn wisdom. 

And what beautiful comparisons has Christ, the Lord 
of all, of the greatest as well as least in nature, derived, 
from the seed grain, for example!’ The pastor then 
put some questions to the children; first, upon the exter- 
nal appearance of a seed-grain, and the occasion it gives 
us for admiring the wisdom, omnipotence and goodness 
of God. He conducted his questions on the subject very 
skilfully, showing how the stem and ear which issue from 
the grain, must have been hidden in it, in a most won- 
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derful artistic manner, so that a single grain should pro- 
duce an inconceivable, incalculable number of other 
grains ; and that this powerful energy, always renewing 
itself, testified the omnipotence of the Deity, while at the 
same time, these wonders of God’s wisdom and omnipo- 
tence proclaim to us his goodness in nourishing and sus- 
taining the temporal life of millions of men, by means 
of these little invisible seed-grains. Hereupon the pas- 
tor asked the children what beautiful parables Jesus him- 
self had derived from the seed-corn; and what they 
taught us to do for ourselves, in order that God’s word 
might take root in our hearts and bring forth fruit, and 
that we might attain to everlasting life; and in what 
manner the seed-corn was an emblem of death and life, 
the grave and the resurrection. 

‘ All this is indeed better,’ said Mr. Flint, ‘and more 
improving and instructive, than the scientific names of 
plants and animals, to which the elementary schools in 
country places are for the most part confined ; for they 
do not deserve to be called natural history.’ 

‘IT am reminded here,’ he continued, ‘ of an answer 
once given by a child at an examination, which pleased 
me exceedingly. After having been abundantly ques- 
tioned concerning the three kingdoms of nature, the 
mineral, the animal and the vegetable, upon being asked 
to which kingdom man belonged, it answered, ‘* To the 
kingdom of heaven.” To that indeed, all instruction 
should tend.’ | 

Mr. Flint now praised the teacher, testified his satis- 
faction to the children and encouraged them to farther 
industry. ‘Iam aware,’ he said,‘ that our good pastor 
often makes presents to you, in order to excite in you a 
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greater taste for learning. He has sent here many a 
beautiful basket full of apples, pears or plums from his 
great orchard, and divided them among you. I have 
nothing now with me thatI can give you; but at the 
next school examination I will take care to provide pretty 
books, which shall be distributed as prizes among the 
best scholars, both the girls and the boys.’ He had no- 
ticed that some of the children were dressed, cleanly 
indeed, but very meanly, and were in fact very poor. 
He therefore added, ‘I shall besides allot a sum for the 
poorest of the children, who distinguish themselves by 
their industry and good behaviour, which will aid the 
boys who are willing to learn a trade, in paying the ap- 
prentice-fees, and serve the girls for a future dowry ; I 
will also give them new clothes.’ 

The children went home delighted and told their pa- 
rents that the great gentleman had been at their school, 
and how he had praised them and what fine promises he 
had made them. They now went to school with new 
zeal, and learned far more diligently than before. John 
and Jacob too told at home what the good gentleman had 
said to the school. ‘It would -be real good luck,’ said 
their mother, ‘if you should be able to get better clothes 
and a help to an apprenticeship, in reward for your in- 
dustry.” Until now, the mother had strenuously insisted 
that the two boys should constantly spin through all the 
winter evenings, and took no pleasure in seeing them sit 
down to their books or to writing, arithmetic or learning 
by heart. But for the future she was quite willing that 
they should so employ themselves, and said, ‘If you 
should succeed in gaining the promised rewards, they 
will be more useful to us than all you could have earned 
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by spinning. ‘And supposing,’ said the father, ‘ that 
they receive no prize, the learning will yet be of more 
use to them in the whole of their future lives, than the 
few pennies which they could earn by spinning all win- 
ter.’ 

From the school Mr. Flint had accompanied the min- 
ister to the parsonage. He was in the highest degree 
gratified with the good condition of the school, and said 
to him, ‘My dear pastor, we will make the next school 
examination a greater affair than it has been before. I 
_ should like to have all the parents present. But there 
is not room enough in the schoolhouse. I think you 
can have no objection to holding the examination in the 
church ? ” 

‘By no manner of means,’ said the worthy pastor ; 
‘the church and the school are next door neighbors, or 
rather blood relations. All the instruction imparted at 
school ought, in order to be good for anything, were it 
but practicable, to have a bearing on religion. Yet now, 
in regard to the public examination, it is no more than 
proper that it should be open for the parents — that they 
should know how their children are instructed and what 
they learn; but I am of opinion that the first class only 
should be publicly examined; the examination of the 
lower classes should take place in the schoolhouse alone, 
in presence of the appointed overseers. The examina- 
tion would otherwise be too long, and the hearers would 
grow weary and impatient. The middle class might 
then follow next year, and the lowest the year after, in 
succession: so that all the children would be publicly 
examined.’ Mr. Flint thought the suggestion good, and 
agreed to it entirely. 
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The first day of May was appointed for the examina- 
tion. Mr. Flint invited some of the gentry and their 
wives, with the magistrates of the neighborhood to attend 
it. The minister invited the neighboring clergymen, 
and the schoolmaster the teachers in the vicinity. On 
the previous Sunday the pastor announced from the pul- 
pit the day and hour of the approaching examination, 
and in the most friendly manner advised the parents to 
make their appearance on the occasion. 

The church was very kindly decorated for this chil- 
drens’ festival. Mr. Flint procured a beautiful picture, 
representing the divine Friend of children, surrounded 
by the mothers and their little ones. The picture was 
designed for a present to the school, and was to delight 
and instruct the children and their parents, for the first 
time at the school examination. Mr. Flint was very 
sorry that the gilt frame could not be finished in season ; 
but Mrs. Flint provided a border for it of spring flowers 
and fresh green, which set off the picture to even greater 
advantage than any gilt frame. The picture was placed 
over the high altar, and on each side of it stood a num- 
ber of plants in full blossom, which had been taken from 
the splendid greenhouse. Both the walls next the altar, 
as on high feast days, were covered with handsome 
erimson hangings, which Mrs. Flint had presented to the 
church soon after taking possession of the manor-house. 
The writing-pieces of the children, consisting of beauti- 
ful verses selected from the holy Scriptures, were fasten- 
ed to these hangings with pins; and the white leaves on 
the bright red ground, struck the eye at a distance very 
agreeably. A row of chairs had been brought from the 
villa and the parsonage for the more distinguished guests. 
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In front, stood a table covered with a colored cloth. The 
reading books of the children with their writing books 
lay upon it, containing specimens of accounts, discharges, 
receipts, letters on business, and the like. The brightly 
bound prize-books also, were set on the table in shining 
rows. 

The parents, the grown up youths and maidens, indeed 
the whole parish, convened in the church at the appointed 
hour. The great man of the village, with the neighbor- 
ing gentry, magistrates and clergymen, collected at the 
parsonage, and the teachers at the schoolhouse. When 
the clock struck two, all the school children in their 
holiday attire, proceeded in admirable order from the 
school to the church. All the stranger guests followed 
them. 

The examination commenced with a devotional hymn, 
copies of which, written by the scholars, were distributed 
among the distinguished guests. The children sang to- 
gether very prettily, and with devotion. The pastor 
then made a little address. He took occasion from the 
lovely portrait of the divine friend of children, to incul- 
cate upon the hearts of the parents the pleasing duty of 
training up their children well. After the address the 
pastor requested now one, and now another of the cler- 
gymen who were present, to question the children upqn 
their religious instruction. . The children, not altogether, 
but only the child to whom the question was put, 
answered admirably. When one or another hesitated, 
which seldom happened, all who thought they could 
answer, raised a finger, and the teacher named the one 
who should reply. 

After the examination in religion, they read. The 
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visitors were at liberty to choose the passages for reading. 
The lower division of the class read first, and then the 
upper; the children who were least prepared beginning 
and those who had made the greatest proficiency ending. 
In this way, the attention of the hearers was constantly 
fixed, and their satisfaction kept upon the increase. If 
here and there a child did not read a word quite correct- 
ly, the mistake was not reproved by the teacher. ‘ For 
now,’ he said, ‘the children are here not to learn, but to 
show what they have learned. Censure therefore would 
only alarm them and make them become timid and begin 
to stammer. Besides, the visitors will notice for them- 
selves the mistakes in the reading, without needing their 
attention to be called to them.’ The children read in a 
loud, but not a screaming tone, so beautifully and dis- 
tinctly that almost every one in the church understood 
them and was surprised and delighted. 

Before the lower class however began to read, the 
teacher had requested the respected patrons of the school 
to give a theme for composition, or a letter, to the upper 
division. Mr. Flint gave the following, ‘ that whatever 
child was to quit the school this year, should thank the 
teacher for the instruction that had been received.’ After 
the reading from books was finished, the children were 
@lled to read the letters they had composed. All of 
them had expressed their gratitude towards the teacher 
very affectionately ; and some of the girls were so moved 
m reading their letters, that they even wept, and could 
hardly finish reading them. 

They now came to the arithmetic. At the request of 
the teacher, one of the magistrates who was present, 
proposed at his own pleasure a sum for computation. 
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Two or three scholats of the upper division calculated it 
upon the large blackboard which was so placed, that the 
rest of the scholars who were to do it on their slates, 
could not see the figures on the board. 

While this division was silently occupied with the 
_ written calculation, the lower division was required to 
reckon by head. The gentlemen and ladies present 
were requested to give the examples from household life. 
The children wrote off the numbers as they found them, 
in large distinct figures, with the best white chalk, on 
their clean black slates, which they then held up with 
both hands, over their heads, so that everybody could 
see them. As they did the sums very quickly and wrote 
the answers correctly ,almost in a moment ,the spectators 
were not a little gratified. Here and there, when a 
child had made a mistake and exhibited a number which 
did not agree with the others, the wrong number was 
called out, not without laughter, and the child hid his 
slate with all speed. Mr. Flint’s steward, who was a 
master hand at written accounts, but not quite familiar 
with all the other arts of reckoning, was surprised at 
their rapid and correct solution of many of the questions. 
The children were always required to explain how they 
had obtained the solution. He laughed and at length 
acknowledged that he had learned a great deal at this® 
examination. ‘This mode of reckoning,’ said he, ‘is 
not only an excellent exercise for the understanding, but 
it can be made very useful in the house and at the mar- 
ket.” 

The upper division meanwhile had finished their writ- 
ten specimens in arithmetic. The sum was written off 
on the board in plain, beautiful ciphers, with perfect 
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accuracy. The slates too, on which the same had been 
computed, with the aid of slate-pencils, were handed 
round among the visitors, and nearly all the solutions 
were found to be correct. 

While the large blackboard was still set up, the chil- 
dren were required to give a specimen of spelling. An 
old clergyman dictated to them a religious proverb. It 
was the following. ‘To love God is the beauty of wis- 
dom; the fear of the Lord is the root of wisdom, and its 
branches are forever green.’ In an instant the proverb 
was transcribed by the children on their slates, with the 
utmost plainness and accuracy. 

Next came geography. The teacher first produced a 
map of the manor of Waldan, and fastened it on the 
board. Upon this map, the mansion house, village and 
other places were indicated, not merely by rings, but 
painted with bright colors, so that they could be recog- 
nized. ‘The woods and the brook were shown in beauti- 
ful green and blue. This map needed little explanation. 
The teacher next unrolled a beautiful map of Germany. 
He knew how to question so well, and the children knew 
how to answer so well, that many a countryman present 
was able to form a more distinct idea of Germany than 
he had had before. 

© With Geography the pastor united Natural History, as 
far as he thought the teaching of it in the school advisa- 
ble. He asked the children in what plants, animals or 
minerals, this or that territory of Germany particularly 
abounded ; in what way many of the products of the 
earth were elaborated in the cities, and what things were 
brought by traffic from many distant cities to the place 
where the children resided. Hereupon he repeated with 
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the children some passages from the 103d and 104th 
Psalms, wherein the works of God are magnificently set 
forth, and which the children knew by heart. The pas- 
tor also applied to Germany the glorious words, ‘*O 
Lord, how great and marvellous are thy works, in wis- 
dom hast thou made them all, the earth is full of thy 
goodness.” 

After the examination the prizes were distributed. The 
kind patron handed the prize-books to the boys, and his 
amiable wife did the same to the girls. The two bro- 
thers, John and Jacob, received, to the great joy of their 
parents, the first prize. The worthy gentleman next 
named the poor girls and boys whom he intended to 
present besides with new clothes and a sum of money. 
Here too, John and Jacob were first mentioned. 

‘Indeed,’ said Mr. Flint, ‘not only the children de- 
serve to be praised and rewarded for their industry, but 
their good teacher most especially.” He then handed 
him a writing which contained, not only praise but com- 
pensation, being an order for grain and money, to be 
paid him by the receiver of his rents. 

In conclusion, the children sang once more a joyful 
thanksgiving hymn. Both children and parents were 
highly delighted, and many of the mothers and fathers 
had tears in their eyes. The children were now invited 
into the garden of the manor-house, and entered it in a 
beautiful procession. ‘Two long tables were spread on a 
lovely green plat, one for the boys and one for the girls. 
The tables were bountifully supplied with cakes and 
large dishes full of pastry together with some flasks of 
wine. Also some baskets full of beautiful apples adorn- 
ed them, which had been produced in great quantities 
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the preceding summer by the trees of this very garden, 
and had been kept until they were again in blossom. The 
boys and girls merrily seated themselves at the tables 
on long benches and had excellent appetites. It was a 
pleasure to the gentry and other guests to look at them. 
After the children had eaten and drank, they sang some 
spring hymns, which seemed peculiarly appropriate on 
the beautiful spring day and in the splendid garden full 
of trees in blossom. Some of the schoolmasters accom- 
panied the singing with clarionettes and French horns. 
All the children declared that they had never spent so 
pleasant a day in their lives. The parents could not suf- 
ficiently thank and praise the good school and the kind 
patron. ‘There was no longer any need of compulsion 
to make the children go to school. L. 0. 


EXHIBITION OF THE CHARITABLE MECHANIC AS- 
SOCIATION. 


We advise all our young readers to obtain permission 


to visit this Exhibition at Faneuil Hall, where they may 
see so much that is beautiful, curious and useful. The 
machinery, working by steam-power, the beautifully 
_ painted, inlaid and japanned tables and furniture, the 
stuffed birds, the cut glass, and ten thousand other things 
will well repay a long visit. There too is to be seen the 
very plough used by Roger Sherman, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. It was a great 
pleasure to see this Exhibition. ED. , 
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“SEEM NOT—BE,.” 
(TYCHO BRAHE’s MoTTO.) 


Ott on seeming! shall life ever 
Garb itself in hollow shows, 
But a stagnant pool, plague-spreading, 
O’er which green but thinly grows — 
But a jungle through whose verdure 
Glide all shapes most foul to see ? — 
Off with empty shows of virtue! 
Off with semblance!—srrm yor —Bsr. 


Out on all this hollow mouthing — 
Timed devotion — fashioned prayer! 

Where, while breath’s alone adoring, 
Sleeps the soul, and takes no care! 

Where, through easeful self-delightment, 
Six times runs the flood of day, 

And the seventh’s feigned abasement 
Life’s great debt is held to pay. 


Out on all these masques of goodness 
This our life doth vaunting wear, 
Through whose eyes the subtle evil, 
And sloth’s sleepy eyeballs glare ! 
Not for forms of breath-devotion — 
For the shows of good ye see, 
Was life given, but for true working — 
Scorn thou semblance — sEEmM NoT— BE. 


W. C. BENNETT. 
London Inquirer. 
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AGE OF ANIMALS. 


A Beak rarely exceeds twenty years; a dog lives 
twenty years; a wolf twenty ; a fox fifteen or sixteen ; 
lions are long-lived — Pompey lived to the age of seven- 
ty. The average of cats is fifteen years; a squirrel or 
hare seven or eight years—rabbits seven. Elephants 
have been known to live to the great age of four hundred 
years. When Alexander the Great had conquered one 
Porus, King of India, he took a great elephant, which 
had fought valiantly for the king, and naming him Ajax, 
dedicated him to the sun, and let him go with this in- 
scription: ‘* Alexander, the son of Jupiter, hath dedi- 
cated Ajax to the sun.” This elephant was found with 
this inscription three hundred and fifty years afterwards, 
Pigs have been known to live to the age of thirty years. 
The rhinoceros to twenty. A horse has been known to 
live to the age of sixty-two, but averages twenty-five to 
thirty. Camels sometimes live to the age of one hun- 
dred. Stags are long-lived. Sheep seldom exceed the 
age of ten. Cows live about fifteen years. Cuvier 
thinks it probable that whales sometimes live one thou- 
sand years. Mr. Mallerton has the skeleton of a swan 
that attained the age of two hundred years. Pelicans 
are long-lived. A tortoise has been known to live to the 
age of one hundred and seven years.—Christian World. 
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FRANK AND HARRY ; 


TRUTH AND FICTION. 


“You promised us if we were good boys,” said 
Frank and Harry, both speaking together to their mother, 
“that you would tell us a story this evening before we 
went to bed; now have we not been good all day ? ” 

“* Yes, you have,” she replied, ‘“‘ and have not disturb- 
ed me or my friend, and I must perform my promise ; 
but I fear I have undertaken more than I can well do; 
my mind is pretty vacant; it has been fixed all day 
upon other things. However, I will do my best. What 
sort of a story do you want?” 

**],”? said Frank, ‘* should like a story about a dog.” 

“And I,” said Harry, “ should like a fable.” 

*‘T have an anecdote of a dog for you, Frank, which a 
friend told me a day or two since, and which I saved up 
to tell you, knowing your passion for dogs. 
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A dog who is now living in a neighboring town, has 
formed a strong attachment to an engine company to 
which his master belongs, and understands perfectly well 
when the bell rings for fire, and is always one of the first 
at the engine-house door. He follows the engine and 
stays by it, and never leaves the ground till its duty is 
done and it is carried back. The other day, this com- 
pany and another had a trial of the power of their 
respective engines. "Che two rival parties went to a 
place appointed for the purpose out of the village, and 
many people joined them to see who should gain the 
victory.. The dog took his place as a matter of course, 
and followed faithfully the engine to which he was 
attached. The two engines played their very best; 
when the one to which. the dog did not belong played 
highest, and they all on that side shouted and applauded, 
the dog was perfectly silent and looked disconcerted; 
when his own side did best and they applauded, then he 
barked and in every way that his doggish nature admit- 
ted, testified his delight. He did not allow anything to 
take off his attention, but evidently considered his honor 
and interest in question in this trial of skill quite as much 
as did the enginemen themselves.” 

Frank clapped his hands and said, ** That is what I 
call a first rate dog.” 

“© Now. have a funny story for you,’ ” said his acter; 

“ ofa dog and a hen, which is also true, as was this one 
I have just related. The lady who told me the story : saw 
them both, and declares it to be true. 

A small dog had a litter of puppies in a barn close by 
a hen who was sitting on her eggs waiting .as hens do 
patiently for the time when the chickens in them should 
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be ready to appear in this ‘pleasant world. As soon, 
however, as the puppies were born, she left her nest and 
insisted upon brooding them. ‘The dog considered her 
very impertinent, and barked and tried to drive her 
away, but she would not go. They had been such good 
friends that she would not hurt her, but she barked at her 
and showed her desire to get rid of her, but she would 
not move one inch, and at last the dog let her alone, and 
so from that time the hen brooded the puppies and their 
mother nursed them when they were hungry, and amus- 
ed herself the rest of the time ; but the poor little chick- 
ens never showed their heads through their oval prison 
house, for they missed the warmth of the wings and 
feathers of their very unnatural mother. This was a 
realffunny hen, was she not? She seemed to think that 
the puppies were hers, and forget her own eggs; most | 
like she had not as much brains as common hens; and 
as for the dog, she must have been a lazy creature, or 
she would not have given up her little ones to this stupid 
nursery woman.” 

‘“* Now, mother, for my fable,” said Harry. 

“ What shall [ do?” said she; ‘I have not had time 
to think of one.” 

‘*Oh, make it up as you go along, dear mother ; that 
will do just as well.” - 

“ Well,” said she, “I will begin in the real old 
fashioned way. 

Once upon a time. there were two spoons lying on the 
table in a kitchen close by each other. One was a 
handsome, well formed silver spoon, with three letters 
and over them a horse’s head, handsomely engraved on 
the end of the handle. The other spoon was made of 
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iron, very broad and very ugly; it looked as if it would 
cut any mouth that attempted to eat out of it; it had no 
letters, no ornament upon it, nothing but a hook to hang 
it up by; it was dull and entirely uninteresting in its ap- 
pearance ; it was made of iron, and fit only for use. 

Presently the silver spoon in very soft musical tones 
spoke to the iron spoon in these words: “I really wonder 
what induced the footman to put me here on this table 
by the side of such an ugly creature as you are. You 
are so dark, so dull, so square and clumsy, it makes me 
sick to look at you. I am not accustomed to such socie- 
ty. I suppose you are of some use in the world, for I 
heard the bishop say the other day, just as he put his 
reverend lips to me to take a little soup that I presented 
him, that every thing had its uses, but all I should think 
you were fit for, was to help wretched poor children 
make dirt pies. I wonder how long I shall have to stay 
here and be disgraced in this manner.” 

The modest iron spoon at last began to speak, for the 
meanest thing when it is insulted will turn upon its as- 
sailant. ‘* Notwithstanding your absurd airs, Madam 
Silver, I am of more use in this house than you are, and 
if you had a just view of the value of things, you would 
know it. The soup that your haughty ladyship offers to 
the bishop, 1 first help to prepare, and while you are 
lying idle and useless in a drawer, I am stirring busily 
about in all sorts of good things. Your daintiness 
to be sure would be hurt with work of this sort; you 
would not shine so brightly if you were to enter into the 
common affairs of life and be of any real use. You 
minister only to the pride and vanity of the family ; I, to 
its real, substantial support and comfort. You think far 
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too much of yourself, with your short handle and flourish+ 
ing letters and horse’s head upon the end of it. I have 
not examined them closely, but the ears on that head 
ought to be pretty long I should think.” | 

You should have seen the silver spoon at this moment, 
how it glowed with indignation and wrath. 

““T should think,” she said, “that you had not a little. 
brass in your composition, to be able to speak so rudely 
toa silver spoon: think what I am made of; think that I 
am made of money, yes, of real money such as bought 
you and put you here in this kitchen where you have it 
in your power to treat meso rudely and be so impertinent 
to your betters. What would the world do without me 
and my proud, handsome sister, Gold? And remember 
that we can buy up you, and every iron spoon in the 
world if we pleased, and bury you in the earth. The 
truth is, you were made, you iron spoons, to wait upon 
us silver ones; of course you stir up the soup first, and 
make it nice and good for us to present,to the bishop and 
other respectable folks. What other thing are you fit 
for? For this you were made.” 

By this time the iron spoon had recovered its self. 
possession, and was very calm and felt ashamed of being 
so angry, and resolved to speak in a better temper. 

‘Let us, my well-born sister,” said she, ‘ reason 
about this difference between us, that we may see things 
as they really are, and come to a better understanding 
of the truth. 

“ Sister forsooth | ” said the silver spoon, “ don’t sister 
me if you please ; I wish none of your sistering, Mr. 
ironsides,”” 7 

The iron spoon alent seniiauea without any percep- 
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tible change of voice, “ You are angry that I call you 
sister; did we not both have the same mother? The 
earth is surely our common parent. We were both once 
hidden in her dark recesses, and man who is our master 
took us from our peaceful home to serve his purposes ; 
you are useful to him in one way,I in another; unless 
you can prove that you are the most important, the 
most useful, your airs are very absurd. I think I can 
prove that the world would find it harder to do without 
me than without you. But as I think I can afford, as my 
case is the best, to give you every fair chance to. plead 
your own cause,! propose that you should speak first, 
and say all that you can in your own favor, and I will 
then answer you. If you consent, we will appoint this 
very respectable china teapot as judge; she has seen a 
great deal of good society, and listened to many learned 
discussions, and will not turn up her nose at me, though I 
am an iron spoon; and yet you must confess that her 
prejudices are probably in favor of silver spoons, for she 
has been most in their society.” 

The silver spoon agreed to this, ‘“ For,” said she, ‘* the 
teapot is a respectable person, and knows what’s vik 
and I believe is not cracked.” 

“ Begin,” said the iron spoon, “and say all. you can 
for yourself; it is not much.” 

‘‘T repeat what I have said before,” said the silver 
spoon. ‘ Money is made of the same material that I am, 
and what would the world do without silver money ? 
And who but vulgar people would be satisfied to live 
without silver spoons and forks? Nothing can taste so 
sweet and good without my aid ; just in proportion as 
people are refined, do they use and depend upon me. 
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Go into a silversmith’s, and if your dull senses can bear 
the dazzling show of urns and vases and pitchers and all 
sorts of beautiful things, ask yourself there, if the world 
would be as well worth living in, without silver. I am so 
durable that I am handed down from one generation to 
another; I am the sign and evidence of native gentility 
and high breeding, and I bear upon me the marks of 
nobility. The horse’s head, which you have the audacity 
to sneer at, is proof that I or my ancestors adorned a 
knightly board. For silver, men toil and suffer, and are 
never satisfied that they have enough of it. There is 
nothing that silver cannot buy. The smallest piece of 
me would be considered more than an equivalent for 
you, poor clumsy iron scoop that you are But I am 
losing my patience again, and will be silent. I know 
that the teapot, which is no parvenu, but a real old china 
teapot and is a judge, will sympathize with me and do 
me justice, and to her I commit my cause. I have 
done.” . 
Then calmly spoke the iron spoon. ‘There is much 
in what you say, but there are two sides to every ques- 
tion, as I doubt not, this respectable teapot knows. You 
have shown great ignorance in setting aside my claims 
to the respect of the world, for if you knew moreryou 
would acknowledge that iron is of more real value to 
mankind than silver. You yourself could not have been 
formed and engraved so beautifully, without its aid; and 
if I were to attempt to relate all the uses of iron, I could 
never know where to stop. There are many who think 
it can be made even as handsome as you are, my lady 
Silver, with your eternal brightness ; and I do not require 
such perpetual rubbing as youdo. What can compare 
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with the brilliancy and beauty of steel? I think even 
the bishop would acknowledge himself .as much obliged 
to the sharp knife that cuts up his meat, as to the 
elegant spoon out of which he sips his soup. Nothing 
hardly is made by the hands of man without the aid of 
iron; all his tools are made of it, or by it. ‘The world 
could not go on without iron for a day, or if it did, it 
would begin to relapse into barbarism. Every factory 
would stop; the world would stand still; there would be 
a universal bankruptcy. Go to a man on a desert island 
and offer him a ton of silver or a single simple tool of 
iron, and which would he take? ‘The best use that can 
be made of silver is to get iron with it. Man could do 
without silver; he could not do without iron. There 
was one nation that even made their money of the same 
material of which your much abused humble servant is 
made, though, to prove to you how free I am from pre- 
judice, I freely confess that I think it was a foolish plan, 
for such small kind of business as a circulating medrom 
has to perform, is too small for me. I think silver is more 
fit for it than anything so dignified asiren. But it hdd 
the effect of preventing the Lacedemonians from loving 
to keep money for itself, for I confess iron is not sO easy 
and pleasant to handle as silver is. This was a good 
thing. The truth is, I have only too much to say: for my 
cause since it is the cause of all. mankind, for all are 


benefited by iron, all are dependent on iron, while only - 


a few can be much the better for silver. I leave the 
question however, to the teapot, which I doubt not, if it is 
a good one, has heen called as strong as iron 1 and will see 
the justice and truth of my words.” 

And now the teapot made a singing sound, showing 
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that it was beginning to deliver its opinion, and though it 
spoke through its nose, it uttered itself clearly and with - 
a quiet stream of good sense that showed it had improved 
its advantages. 

‘“‘T think,” she said, “that the silver spoon has been 
arrogant and unkind as well as narrow minded and un- 
just, and showed ignorance in what it has said to the iron 
spoon. Silver does minister to man’s pleasures and 
luxuries, and it makes his life more beautiful, and also 
increases his comforts; it does him good service as a 
representative of the value of things, but [ think men 
could do far better without her than without her brother 
iron. (Here the silver spoon hitched and looked angry.) 
Iron,” continued the teapot, “is the most truly honorable 
metal, for it is the most truly useful. You, my friend 
iron spoon, have told the truth; we could have neither 
such good houses nor anything else so good and strong 
and beautiful in this world without iron; the poor silver 
spoon was formed by its aid; iron represents all men and 
all labor, silver a few men and a great deal of idleness ; 
and yet silver has a wonderful power, for men love it 
better than iron ; iron is rough and hard and unlovely.” 

Just here, as the iron spoon began to say a word, the 
cook caught it up and put it into a pot of boiling broth 
and began stirring it round and round with such vehe- 
mence that the spoon forgot what it was going to say. 
' Soon after, the footman took the silver spoon and teapot 
and put them away —the teapot on a shelf, and the 
Spoon into a drawer. 

And now, boys, to bed — so, good night. 
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THE COUNTESS OF BUKEBURG. 

WE trust that the beautiful character of Maria Eleono- 
ra, Countess of Bukeburg, delineated in the numbers of 
the Child’s Friend for February, March and April 1845, 
has not faded from the memory of our readers. They 
will do well, however, to recur to those numbers and 
refresh their recollections, before reading the following 
pages. They will there find that after the death of the 
Countess, which took place on her birth-day, June 16th, 
1776, a monument was erected for her by the Count, her 
husband, in the quiet rural retirement of Baum, which 
had been a favorite summer residence with both of them; 
and her remains were preserved in spirits until it was 
ready for their reception. She was placed in it on the 
7th of the following September, and Herder offered 
prayers on thé occasion. 

Recently, in reading a volume of Herder’s homilies, 
the translator met with the original of the very prayer 
then offered; and though modern criticism finds much 
to object to, in what it styles * preached prayers,’ yet the 
one in question contains so beautiful an abstract of the 
character of the departed saint, over whose remains it 
was offered, that we should pity the reader who, instead 
of being transported in imagination to that rural ceme- 
tery, where, amid the waving trees and solemn stillness, 
in presence of the heart-broken husband and mourning 
friends, the most accomplished scholar and divine of the 
eighteenth century poured forth his full soul in a last 
glowing tribute of love and and admiration, over the re- 
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mains of her who was styled ‘ The Land’s Mother,’ by 
the wide circle of her weeping dependents, there listening 
to him in breathless emotion — should be disturbed by 
the cold cavil, whether it were in good taste, to inform 
the All-knowing One of her virtues? 

After mentioning that the Countess of Bukeburg was” 

held in the highest estimation by the distinguished Jewish 
philosopher and scholar, Moses Mendelsohn, Herder’s 
widow thus prefaces the prayer: 
- “Those who knew the departed Countess Maria, (for 
so they liked best to call her,) will be reminded by the 
following prayer of the sublime virtues of that immortal 
being. Her calm, ripe understanding, her gentleness, 
innocence, modesty and timidity; -her wise deportment: 
under afl the circumstances of. life; her entire forgetful- 
ness of self when she could be useful] to others, won for 
her the love and admiration of all who were acquainted 
with her. She seemed wholly to dedicate herself to 
every holy relation of life—the beloved wife, living 
solely for the husband she entirely reverenced; the ten- 
derest of mothers‘to a most promising daughter, whom 
she enjoyed for a few years only ; the faithful only sis- _ 
ter; the darling of the circle of her kindred, and one in 
heart with the twin brother who entered eternity before 
her; the most’ sincere of friends to like-minded souls in 
the path of virtue and religion, to whom she was a pat: 
tern and leader; the sympathizing friend of all noble 
characters ; the mother, consoler and guide of the or- 
phan and the helpless. 

Simple in her attire, from frugality and for the sake of 
example she preferred, as far as was practicable, home- 
made fabrics to the dress belonging to her rank. She 
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denied herself fashionable expenses, and satisfied the 
higher wants of her soul while secretly drying the tears 
of the unfortunate in her neighborhood, and promoting 
the advancement of poor orphan children. Under suf- 
fering of various kinds, she was characterized by a calm 
magnanimity and patience; and she seemed to find her 
only pleasure in sympathy with the enjoyments of others. 

A simple unartificial education in the country, and the 
principles of pure Christianity (wherein Herder himself 
contributed much to ground her) had formed this spirit. 
She had exercised and adorned her mind in retirement 
by reading select books and the practise of writing com- 
position, including poetry, as also by the conversation of 
her high-minded husband. 

Her judgment was always correct, full of indulgence, 
inclined to the most favorable side, and yet just and pen- 
etrating ; her conversation abounded in gracefulness, 
tenderness and cheerfulness. A more than earthly 
brightness beamed from her eyes and her beautifully 
formed face; her slender form was the expressive envel- 
opment of her lovely spirit. Around her hovered that 
celestial charm peculiar to chosen souls; her own spirit 
lived in heaven while loving and doing good in this world. 
She regarded herself as a pilgrim, who, while performing 
here the will of God with the utmost activity, was has- 
tening to him. And this noble being was the friend of 
Herder, and he was her friend!” _ 


THE PRAYER. 


‘Lord of life and death! Gracious Father of man, 
here, before the remains of our dear departed land- 
mother, as before an altar of thy goodness, we worship 
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Thee. We thank thee that thou gavest her to us as a 
pledge of thy love, and that thou didst permit her to con- 
tinue so long for the happiness of her husband, for the 
noblest delight of her friends, and for the welfare and 
blessing of this land. Yea, Father, the best blessing. 
which thou canst impart to a country, is the example and 
activity of the good and great. Their presence is more ~ 
than plenty of corn and wine. They are Thyself, gra- 
cious Father; for in the human form thou manifestest 
thyself to men in the most intimate, the most silent, the 
most spiritual manner. Their presence is a blessing ; 
their deeds and beneficence convey balm and blessings. 
down to remote posterity, continuing their influence long 
after they have departed hence. __ 

O God! with what fulness of gratitude, at the feet of 
these hallowed remains, should we thank thee for the 
noble soul which animated them. The husband thanks 
thee — he who so deeply knew and felt her worth; by 
whose side and under whose wise instructions, she 
bloomed as a flower of virtue for heaven. With what 
an unerring glance did she discriminate between right 
and wrong, truth and falsehood; so as everywhere, un- 
der every shape and form, to select only the good; like 
an angel of heaven, delighting in purity and innocence ; 
a pattern of that genuine gospel-love which beareth alk 
things, hopeth all things, believeth and endureth all 
things ; which is long-suffering and kind, which envieth 
not, vaunteth not itself, seeketh not its own, is not easily: 
provoked, beareth no malice, delighteth not in unrighte- 
ousness but rejoiceth in the truth. With tenderest emo- 
tion, O God, do all her kindred thank thee, to whom she 
was a consoler, deliverer, counsellor, delight and joy + 
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sympathizing in every concern wherein she could take 
part; an angel of innocence and love, who guided all to 
heaven. How do her memory and image everywhere 
live ; and long, forever, will they live, only for good! 
With tears, O God, the poor thank thee, of whom she 
was the mild consoler—the mother of every neglected 
child; the helper of all whom it was in her. power to 
assist, denying herself in order to aid them ; a. pattern 
of that love, O thou Judge of the world, which at the 
last day thou wilt alone require and recognize as thine 
own; which has fed the hungry, relieved the thirsty, 
clothed the naked and visited the sick, yet without know- 
ing what it did; of that unselfish brotherly affection, gra- 
cious Redeemer, which doeth all for thee: which doeth 
all in silence, before thine eyes alone, O Father. With 
all the virtues which shone forth from her she was 
nothing in her own estimation. The humblest of her sex, 
not in word, but in deed and in feeling, she was only 
conscious that she ought to be most humble, as thine in- 
strument, O God, as a reflection of thy goodness, love 
and benignity. How did she shun all praise! Averse 
to the dangers of celebrity, she accepted not’ the honor 
and testimony of men, but reposed on thy will, O Father. 
In the bosom of her duties and destination, under the 
will and affection of her husband, whom she loved and 
honored as an image of God, with entire self-sacrificing 
devotion ; large and noble-minded, she felt what she was 
and what she ought to be— great and influential, yet 
humble too, and sublime'in her joy. For years she had 
been in heaven, while living -here on earth in purity and 
condescending sympathy ; enjoying every sunbeam which 
awakened, warmed or gladdened her, as a ray: of thy 
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kindness, O Father, as the immediate shining of thy 
countenance ; rejoicing in suffering, because it was thy 
will ; happy under pain and sickness, because even in 
them she felt nothing but unmerited kindness, blessing 
and refreshment. Yea, Father, even here, amid these 
groves and in this valley of repose, where she loved to 
be, and whither she hastened for the last time so pleased 
and eager, as to the place of her recovery and restora- 
tion; here, O God, thou didst revive and satisfy her; 
soothing her, when nothing else could soothe, with the 
cup of consolation and resignation; strengthening her 
as it were, upon thine own breast, when all other strength 
was gone; and in a sigh and look heavenward directed, 
in a breath of thanksgiving, prayer and joy, taking her 
up, O Father, to thyself! 

Thanks be to thee, for all thy manifestations to her 
while living, suffering, dying; for every dispensation, 
guidance and discipline whereby her spirit was so beauti- 
fully moulded and assimilated to an angel’s! She now 
is thanking thee on high, better than we can here below! 
She! now exalted above clouds and doubts, beholding 
light, where we see only darkness; discerning in the 
checquered fragment of her life a glorious whole, the 
product of thy goodness; and with gratitude and joy 
rendering homage to Jesus, in whom she believed on 
earth with childlike simplicity and renunciation of heart. 
Yea, O God, she believed! And we thankfully acknowl- 
edge and render thee the praise for her having been so 
remote from weakness, hypocrisy, uncertainty and super- 
stition ; for her clear and undisturbed discernment of all 
that was unreal or unworthy of religion, or conducive to 
offence rather than improvement; that thy word, O God, 
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and thy unfeigned confession, O Redeemer, were her 
meat and drink, her joy and delight ; that she was a pat- 
tern of sublime piety and self-renouncing humility to all 
her fellow-Christians ; and that the hope and gift of im- 
mortality which she carried in her soul, were her re- 
freshment in afliction, and her last staff in the dark val- 
ley of death. 

Full of God and heaven, she was happy in that anni- 
versary* season wherein she had received so many of 
God’s mercies; wherein she and her only child were 
born; wherein her mother and only child had gone be- 
fore her; and wherein thou didst last of all, receive her 
up to thyself, O Father, to the mother and sister, the bro- 
ther and child who awaited her above. Thine was the 
work, O God! ‘Thou madest her last passage, like her 
life-path, smooth and quiet, gentle and refreshing, firm 
and glorious. Upon the day and hour of her mortal 
birth, she was born anew, to the angel-life on high. 
Lord ! what is man, that thou art mindful of him, or the 
son of man, that thou manifestests thyself to him in such 
inexhaustible kindness ? a little space here, he is in the 
valley of humiliation and lowliness with Jesus, and then 
above, where He is, in the glory of God! 

Hereby comfort the bleeding heart of her husband, 
our land-father, that guided by the mild reflexion of thy 
goodness, to the inexhaustible Source, he may find re- 
pose in thy will, O Father, and in the happiness of the 
angel who has gone before him; that his spirit may feel 
itself united with her’s, encompassed with it as with a 
breath of heaven, imparting to him the sweet celestial 


* The month of June, in which she had experienced the 
most trying events of her life. 
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gift of hope—the hope that in thy hand, thou Source 
of universal life, nothing can be lost; that in Thee, the 
ocean of goodness, all the dead still live ; and that those 
whom thou hast created in thine own likeness, for im- 
mortal knowledge and love, will all find one another 
again in thee. 

And wilt thou, Father, grant those kind wishes and 
blessings, which his departed angel in sickness and 
health, in life end death, invoked upon him as the reward 
of his true and noble love; that he may continue to be a 
pattern of that greatness, goodness and virtue which she 
so often commended and considered as her daily model. 
Though no longer with him, may she see, and feel, and 
enjoy the fulfilment of the blessings she craved for him 
with every grateful breath she sent to heaven. Let the 
poor be regarded by him as an everlasting legacy be- 
queathed to him by their protector and mother. May 
every successive anniversary of her birth and death-day — 
the second birth-day of those who sleep — become a fes- 
tival, wherein the honest, pious poor and the angels of 
God shall rejoice together. Grant, Father, that after 
having long governed this land in the spirit of the angel 
who has stood at his side, or rather in thy spirit, thou 
All-Beneficent — when the number of his years and of 
thy blessings shall be fulfilled, he may die the death of 
this righteous one, and that his end may be like hers. 

Rest, then, in peace, sacred relique, here in this quiet 
grove, in the spot which thou hadst chosen for thy repose 
beneath God’s lovely sky. Rest, and await a joyful re- 
surreetion on that bright and glorious day, when thy Christ 
shail appear and perfect that glorified likeness of which 
thou didst here wear the morning radiance and early day 
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dawn. Rest softly by the side of thine angel-child ; and 
let no one approach thy sepulchre, the monument of love 
and grief, without the dread sense of immortality and the 
feeling, that the sleeper who reposes here was filled with 
the spirit of God. 

All of us, O God, who have been conversant with this 
innocent, noble being, will be deeply accountable to thee, 
should we prove unworthy and neglectful of the blessing 
we have enjoyed. So consecrate us therefore, O God, 
that we may nobly and joyfully bewail her; that we may 
remember her in the highest, worthiest manner, by living 
in her spirit and according to her feelings, as though she 
still stood before us with her heavenly countenance, and 
viewed our deeds. Let her life be our life, her end our 
end. Amen.” - Le 0. 


THE WISHING-CAP. 


Ir was the month of November, the first snow had 
fallen, and the little folks were all gay at the sight, that 
is to say all the young people who had comfortable 
homes and kind friends to take care of, and love them. 

It is a very sad thing, but true, that there are many 
little children who have no comfortable homes and do not 
know the joy there may be in a family circle where all 
have enough to eat and to drink and to put on; where 
tears are wiped away by loving hands; where laughing, 
and frolicking, and reading, and sadying: make the days 
pass happily by, and where a comfortable bed is always 
ready to receive the tired body at night. 
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The little family that I am going to speak of now, had 
been taught by their parents to remember in the midst of 
their pleasures that there were other children.who had 
not the pleasures they were enjoying, because they were 
too poor, and that it was one of their duties to do all that 
they could to help such children. 

On the evening of this white day when the first snow 
had fallen, two little sisters had been employed by their 
mother in assisting her to make some warm petticoats for 
the poor, in case there should any be wanted in the 
neighborhood ; and the two brothers had been in like 
manner helping their father saw and pile woed where it 
was stowed away in the charity, or rather, I should say, 
justice corner of the wood-house. These occupations 
had filled up all odd minutes and made the day pass hap- 
pily ; there was no desire to quarrel, or do any disagree- 
able thing when the time from schooling was so employed, 
and they all gathered round the fire in the evening just 
at dusk to chat together, and beg father and mother to 
join them in their amusements. Miss Pussy, too, was 
also invited ; she sat by the youngest boy, (whose name 
was Harry,) purring with great complacency and looking 
at the fire so steadily that one would have thought she 
was trying to find out what sort of a thing it was that 
made her feel so comfortably. Harry also looked into 
the fire as if he expected to find something there, strange 
or wonderful. He presently turned his head from the 
fire to his mother’s face, and said, ‘*I wish I had a wish- 
ing-cap, mother.” ‘ What do you want of a wishing- 
cap, Harry?” ‘0O,Ido n’t know exactly, but I guess 
if I had one I should find enough things to wish for. 
There is one thing I would wish for, that there should 
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be no poor people.” ‘I know what I would wish for,” 
said his brother William, ‘1 would wish that there should 
be no slaves in the world.” ‘ And I would wish,” said 
Fanny, “that there should be no people so wicked as 
to want to have slaves.” ‘ And J,” said Mary, “ wish 
that I had money enough to buy the freedom of all the 
slaves, and enough left to help all the poor people there 
are.” ‘Those are good wishes, children, and though 
you can never have the famous cap of Fortunatus to 
cover your heads, I don’t know that you have not some- 
thing as good, something out of which a cap may at least 
be begun to be made.” ‘ [don’t see how we any of us 
could ever make such a cap as was given to Fortunatus, 
mother,” said Harry, ‘“‘ [ would go to work pretty soon, 
if I thought I could make such a cap.” “ We have 
never learnt how long this said cap was in the making, 
but I believe it was a great while before it could be made 
to do the wonders it did; there is no history of its be- 
ginning, nor of who it was that first thought of it, but I 
should not be surprised if I were to discover that you 
and William had already begun upon one, and that your 
two sisters had been helping you; it may be that you 
will spoil it, or leave it half done when it becomes an | 
old story, and so never have any of the good wishes you 
have expressed, accomplished.” ‘I don’t understand 
what you mean, mother,” said Harry, “ I am sure I have 
not been making @ cap, ner anything like a cap.” 
“ Well, Harry, I will explain to you what I mean. ‘This 
famous cap that you have been wishing for, I do not 
suppose was a real cap, like the one you wear to school, 
but it was a something that had so much power as to de 
whatever the person whe was supposed to wear it, should 
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earnestly wish to do. Now if you really wish there 
should be no poor person in the world, you will, when- 
ever you have an opportunity, do all you can to prevent 
it, and if every one were to do the same there would be 
no poor people in the world. You and William have this 
afternoon been helping father prepare wood for the poor 
who want it, and in this way you will help to make them 
less poor ; so have your sisters been at work with me to 
help cover the naked, and in this way we have begun to . 
make the wishing-cap; and if everybody would take 
hold and do the same thing, a wishing-cap would be 
made, a pretty large one, to be sure, that should cover 
all heads and so do whatall heads wished.” ‘ But every 
body won’t take hold, mother, and so there will never be 
@ wishing-cap except in the story.” ‘We do not know, 
Harry, how this will be, it no doubt will be a great many 
years before such a thing is done, long after you and I 
are gone from this world, I fear, but that is no reason why 
we should not do what we can to help it on, at least be- 
gin one. There are a great many people who have 
begun this work, and they do it because they believe 
that such work is the work that God meant they should do. 
While you all have such good wishes in your hearts 
he will help you, but you must not be discouraged be- 
cause you do not see the cap; you know Fortunatus’ cap 
was invisible, still it worked wonders. Tomorrow we 
will perhaps talk more of this; itis now time for tea, 
and as I wished you should have a good supper, | think 
we shall find one.” S. C. C. 
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ERNEST’S BIRTH-DAY. 
A TRUE STORY. 


It was a pleasant summer morning, and the sun was 
just peeping into Ernest’s window, when he awoke. He 
jumped up instantly with the happy consciousness that it 
was his tenth birth-day. He washed and dressed ag 
quickly as possible, and then went to his mother’s room 
to receive a birth-day kiss. His mother gave him a book 
for a birth-day present, and also a letter from his father. 
The letter was a long and a-kind one, and made him 
wish very much to be a good boy. His aunt, too, had 
remembered him, and he ran down stairs with great de- 
light to show his presents to his two little brothers. There 
were a pretty pincushion, an account-book, and a little 
twelve inch rule which he could shut up neatly and carry 
in his pocket. . 

This was to be a holiday with him; so, after breakfast, 
he took his new book, “ The Crofion Boys,” and sat 
down under a shady tree at the back of the house, to 
read. When tired of reading, he began a letter to his 
father, but soon after, his mother called him to talk over 
the plans for the pic-nic in the afternoon. He took his 
two little brothers, Herbert and Jamie, and went to invite 
his cousins to join them. _ Yes, Frank and Annie, and 
sweet little Alice too, must all be of the party. Georgie 
Woods and his sisters, Fanny and Emma, were also in- 
vited, and the afternoon was looked forward to with great 
pleasure by the whole group. 
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The day was delightful, neither too hot nor too cold, 
and immediately after dinner the preparations were com- 
menced. Ernest had the pleasure of going with his 
mother and aunts into the woods to assist in making ar- 
rangements. He carried the large basket for them, and 
with his knife. cut off some of the boughs that obstructed 
their way. They had found a lovely spot for the pic-nic ; 
it-was completely shaded by trees, with a clear space 
beneath the branches, sufficiently large to set their table. 
They had no real table, but used the ground itself, on 
which they spread a large shawl for a table-cloth, and 
then wove oak leaves together for plates and dishes. 

All things being arranged, Ernest went with his mother 
to escort. the young troop to the fairy bower. Jamie and 
Alice went in their basket wagons. Frank and George 
walked together as usual; while Fanny and Emma who 
were older than the rest, took each a hand of Annie and 
Herbert. Ernest went before and took down the bars; 
and'‘when they came to the open field he showed the 
children a cunning little bird’s nest he had discovered in 
the grass that morning. The children peeped carefully 
at the little eggs, but the poor bird seemed so frightened . 
that they ‘did not trouble her long, but went on their way 
to the wood. <A few moments brought them to the cho- 
sen spot. And now there was a general shout of sur- 
prise and pleasure. 

“The trees were ‘interwoven wild, 
_ And spread their boughs enough about 
' 'To keep both sheep and shepherd out, 
But not a happy child.” 
And happy indeed the children’ were, resting and cooling 
themselves under the sylvan canopy. 
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In a little while all were busily employed in making 
oak wreaths, with one of which each head was soon 
adorned. Jamie had one round his straw hat, and Alice’s 
sweet face looked sweeter than ever, peeping out of her 
cape bonnet bordered with its green wreath. Presently 
aunt Susan took them a short distance and engaged them 
in various plays, while mamma and the other aunts pre- 
pared the refreshments. The verdant dishes were care- 
fully arranged, containing cakes, berries and sugar- 
plums; and the merry troop were then marshalled in 
order and seated in a circle upon the ground. The el- 
der ones helped the children, and a beautiful sight it was 
to see their happy faces, and a pleasant sound it was to 
hear their merry laugh that echoed through the wood. 
Ernest sat near the head, and was allowed to assist in 
helping the others. Berries and sugar-plums were in 
great demand. Annie’s round face looked bright as 
usual, while Herbert sat with a half timid look, eating 
what was given him and asking for nothing else. The 
gentle face of little Alice, the baby of the party, filled 
all hearts with pleasure; and Jamie, the two-years old 
pet, was loaded with caresses, because, having hardly 
recovered from sickness, he so contentedly eat his dry 
cracker, without expecting to receive any of the sweets 
about him. They were presently joined by some older 
friends, and all enjoyed that rural party better than any 
ball-room scene that could be imagined. 

After a few songs and some more frolicking, it was 
thought time for the little ones to go home. There were 
no lamps to put out, no rooms to sweep, no dishes to 
wash, after this party. The hall was lighted by the 
lamp of day, and swept by the winds of heaven; and 
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the green fruit baskets were left to be washed by the 
next passing shower. The procession moved quietly 
home, for the children were tired, and the grown people 
too. On reaching the Common, the basket wagons sepa- 
rated for their different homes. Ernest took Herbert's 
hand, while Jamie’s head nodded once or twice as he 
rode along. Herbert was quite anxious that his wreath 
Should not be lost, amd when he got home his hat was 
hung up very carefully with its pretty trimming still upon 
it. The little boys were soon in bed and quietly asleep. 
After tea, Ernest’s- mother read to him a chapter in the 
‘‘ Crofton Boys,” and then he was glad to go to bed too. 

‘© What a happy birth-day this has been! ”’ exclaimed 
he as he went up stairs; ‘‘ we only wanted papa here to 
make it perfect.” 

Ernest could not sleep for some time after he went to 
bed. He lay thinking, first of the happy day he had 
spent, and then more serious thoughts of the new year 
he was beginning, and of the good resolutions he had 
formed, came crowding into his mind. le remembered, 
too, what his mother had said to him at breakfast, the 
day before; that he was about to part with an old friend, 
and she trusted he would treat the new friend that was 
coming, with more attention and kindness. At first, he 
had not perceived her meaning, but he soon saw that the 
old year was the parting friend, and the new year the 
coming one. His ideas soon became confused, and vis- 
ions of baskets, trees, sugar-plums and books were 
strangely jumbled together. Fis last thought was of lit- 
tle Alice holding out her hands to come to him, and 
Jamie running away among the trees with Joanna in 
pursuit of him. In his dreams his fancy took a similar, 
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yet somewhat different range. He thought himself 
standing in the same spot in the woods where they had 
spent the afternoon ; and there sitting under one of the 
trees was a sad, but very kind looking lady. Her ex- 
pression seemed much like that of his mother when he 
had been very naughty. She held in her hand a book 
with silver clasps. He sat down beside her, and said, 

‘‘T wish you would read to me out of that book !°’ 

She opened it and answered, ‘“‘ You may read it your- 
self, Ernest.” 

He looked, and found it a record of his last year’s life, 
and upon many a page Were accounts of disobedience, 
unkindness and selfishness. 

‘©, do shut it up!” said he, “and we will throw the 
book away.” 

“No, no,” replied the lady, sorrowfully, “ I must car- 
ry it just ag it Is, to our Father. He sent me to be the 
angel of the past year, and | feel very sad to carry home 
this book so blotted and defaced.” Here the angel shed 
tears, and Ernest began to cry too. 

* ©, what can I do?” asked he, in a despairing tone. 

*‘ All you can do now,” replied she, “is to treat my 
little sister better, the new angel, who is now coming 
with so bright a face.” 

Ernest looked round and saw a lovely child by his 
side. In her face were mingled the heavenly sweetness 
of little Alice, the gladsome brightness of merry Annie, 
with a touch of the timid tenderness of the gentle Her- 
bert. She, too, held a book, but it seemed to be made 
of oak leaves, with bunches of flowers upon every page. 
She looked confidingly at. Ernest. 

**] hope you will be kind to me,” said she, “‘ for I love 
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you very much, and I want to write beautiful things in 
my book.” 

Ernest was just going to reply, when he was suddenly 
awakened by his little bedfellow, Herbert, who was cry- 
ing. ‘* What is the matter, Bertie?” 

‘“‘T want mamma,” answered Herbert. 

‘¢ Ernest soothed him kindly, and instead of speaking 
impatiently to him, as he had sometimes done, told him 
to lie down without disturbing mamma, and took hold of 
his hand. ‘Say one of your little hymns, Bertie; that 
will help you to go to sleep.” 

Herbert murmured softly, 


“T know when I lie down to sleep, 
That God is near my bed; 

That angels watch by his command, 
Around my infant head.” 


Ernest dreamed no more that night. What account 
will the angel of the new year carry home ? ~/- 
D. Fs A. 


JACK FROST. 


BY H. STRED. 


<0, 40! O ho!” quoth old Jack Frost, 
As he sped on his wint’ry way ; 
And he laughed, delighted, 
As he nipped and blighted 
The things men deemed most gay. . 
He made the old oak and the poplar tall, 
Bend low at his stormy blast, 
And the last yellow leaves to quiver and fall 
efore his might as he passed. 
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“OQ ho! O ho!” quoth old Jack Frost, 
As he looked at the farmer’s fireside. 
And saw the huge log 
On the bright iron dog, 
And the flagon and tankard beside ; 
And heard the gay jest, and the loud merry Jaugh, 
As they trilled forth their Christmas rhymes, 
How happy they grew as the fiquor they quaff— 
Jack gave a huzza for old times ! 


“0, ho! O, ho!’’ quoth old Jack Frost, 
As a nobleman’s house he passed through, 
And saw turkey and chine, 
And brandy and wine ; 

“ These, indeed, are rare times for you !” 
And the rich man dozed in his easy arm-chair, 
And his fire burned fiercely and bold; 

But he never thought one morse} to spare, 
For those that were hungry and cold. 


“QO,ho! O, ho!” sighed old Jack Frost, 
As he look’d in the poor man’s hut ; 
Dark, dirty, and drear, 
And no fire to cheer, 
Without window or door that would shut! 
And a half-clad mother her children cuddled, 
To give warmth to the nestling brood ; 
And the [little ones cried, as together they huddled, 
‘Qh, mother, pray give us some food !” 


“0, ho! O, ho!” sighed old Jack Frost, 
At a sight he loved not to see, 
For paupers he saw 
Condemned by the law, 
To feast upon skilligalee. 
And he heard the poor wretches refused even that, 
By the flint-hearted overseer. 
He believed not their tale, as cozy he sat, 
Their heart-rending cases to hear. 


*Q ho! O, ho!” doled forth Jack Frost, 
As he went far and wide through al! parts ; 
“¢ f came here to see 
Mirth, comfort, and glee, 
Not to deaden and freeze up men’s hearts. 
I'll leave the world to the bright sun’s beam, 
Whose brilliance | langh’d at before : 
And may the gay warmth of its genial gleam, 
Cause the Rich to remember the Poor !* 


Buantor, (England,) 
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THE DREAM OF MIRZAH. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF PFEFFEL. 


‘** Mirzag, the pious santon, lived alone in his cell, in 
Araby the blest. His soul was tormented with doubts 
which he was unable to solve. He found much in the 
Koran which appeared to him as no divine oracle from 
above, and much therein was so obscure that he was 
compelled to deem it a mystery rather than a revelation. 
The Prophet himself seemed to him a doubtful character 
upon mary of the occasions of his life. ‘Had I con- 
ducted like him,’ thought he, ‘the Koran itself would 
have condemned me as a sinner.’ 

Tortured by these doubts and weary even to faintness, 
he once after midnight fell asleep on his bed, which sleep 
for a long time had ceased to visit. Ina dream he saw 
himself conveyed into the interior of the country, where, 
according to an ancient tradition, there had been in for- 
mer times a temple of truth, which was thrown down by 
an earthquake. On the wings of fancy he reached ia 
an instant the foot of the rock, upon the summit of which 
he expected still to discover some of the ruins of the 
desolated sanctuary. Upen each side of this venerable 
pyramid, projected a craggy precipice, from whose bosom 
dashed a turbid stream. One part flowed towards the 
East and was encumbered with idols and piles of books 
which obstructed its channel like a wall. The other 
rippled in winding mazea among broken tables of testi- 
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mony and overturned altars, the fragments of which 
it seemed to be constantly wearing away. 

Mirzah for a long time gazed in wonder upon these 
two opposite spectacles. * What a contrast!’ said he, 
‘how can these mystic symbols be explained to me?’ 
At the same time, a majestic old man drew nigh to him ; 
benevolence and gravity were blended in his features ; 
age had drawn no furrows across his brow or cheeks ; 
_ his white hair bore no likeness to the withered leaves of 
autumn, but on the contrary, resembled the full blossom 
of the apple tree, and his long beard was like fresh spun 
silk ; a violet colored robe covered his loins, which were 
encircled with a shining girdle. ‘ Hail to thee, Mirzah,’ 
gaid the old man, ‘I perceive thy wonder at what. thou 
beholdest, and [-am come to enlighten thy understanding.’ 
Mirzah bowed himself to the ground and answered : — 
‘ Hail to thee, also, venerable father, because thou art 
willing to be my instructor. Tell me, what am I to un- 
derstand by the two streams which issue from the foun- 
dations of this mountain ? * 

- ©When the foundations of Truth, whose priest I was, 
were filled with ruins, these two streams issued forth 
from their depths. That towards the east, is called the 
river of Superstition, and that towards the west, the river 
ef Unbelief. He who drinks of the one deems falsehood 
to be truth, and he who drinks of the other deems every 
thing — yea, even truth itself, —to be falsehood. Many 
fill their cups with a mixture from both streams, and are 
driven hither and thither by incessant doubts.’ 

- ¢ Ah, my lord,’ interrupted Mirzah, ‘ this is my infir- 
mity ; how can I be delivered from it?” ‘The domain 
of Truth,’ contiaued the old man, ‘lies in. the centre, 
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between the two precipices ; her temple indeed is fallen, 
but her everlasting altar remains unshattered. Her foun- 
tain, it is true, is obstructed, but not dried up; seek, and 
thou shalt find it.’ 

- With these words the old man raised his finger towards 
the summit of the mountain. Mirzah lifted up his eyes 
to the holy spot, and when he turned his face to question 
the old man further, behold! he had vanished away. 
Mirzah sighed ; the pinnacle appeared to him to be in- 
surmountable, and yet he could no longer be contented 
in the valley. Suddenly he summoned courage, and 
with firm though slow steps, climbed up the rock. The 
higher he mounted, the easier the ascent became. With 
a holy. awe he at length placed his foot upon the moss- 
grown ruins, and discovered in a corner a pale light, 
which glanced out of a dark grotto. Piles of fragments, 
overgrown wijh brambles, barred its entrance ; nothing, 
however, could longer deter him, a hidden energy 
strengthened. his arms. At length he pressed his way 
in, and found a gray cubic altar upon which the ever- 
lasting lamp of Truth was burning. Aided by its light, 
he discovered at the foot of the altar the remains of the 
fountain, which still sent forth trickling threads among 
the volcanic stones. Mirzah desired to fill his cup from 
it, but-he heard the voice of the old man calling to him, 
: venient a with a few oops mortals can bear no 
more.” 

With trembling j joy the santon aia his finger into 
the flowing crystal. Scarcely had he applied it to his 
tongue, when it seemed to him as if a film-dropped from 
his eyes. The grotto appeared before him as a stately 
dome, illuminated by. an invisible sun, and upon the front 
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part of the altar he read these words in characters of flame, 
‘God, Immortality, Virtue.’ Mirzah fell upon his face ; 
his senses at the same time departed in a swoon, and 
when he again opened his eyes he found himself upon 
his bed, irradiated by the morning sun. ‘God, Immor- 
tality, Virtue,’ cried he, while he lifted his hands towards 
heaven ; ‘ holy words! henceforth ye shall be my Koran. 
He who proclaims these three eternal truths, is a proph- 
et, and that among them which is the most human, is 
the most divine. E:very. book which contains these three: 
truths is a heavenly revelation, because no son of earth. 
can ever boast of having discovered them. 

Now was Mirzah no longer tormented by doubts, and 
his last years were the most cheerful of his life. He: 
read few more books, but he more strenuously practised. 
the virtues. Once, his old friend Beder surprised him 
with a roll of parchment in his hand, which he had pur-: 
chased of a foreign pilgrim. His eyes swam in tears, 
and his countenance beamed with gladness. ‘Swear to: 
me, brother,’ so spake the santon to him, while he offered 
him his hand, ‘ swear to me that when | shall sink down 
in the sleep of death, thou wilt bury with me this roll 


unopened.’ 
Beder took the oath and kept his word; it was the. 
Gospel of St. John.” L. 0. 





“ Tuere’s not a heath, however rude, 
But hath some little flower, 

.To brighten up its solitude, 
And scent the evening hour. © 

There’s not 4 heart, however cast 

. By grief and sorrow down, 

But hath some memory of the past, 
To love and call its own.” 
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PICTURES. 


THE SAINT AUGUSTINE OF MURILLO IN THE LOUVRE — TRANS- 
LATED FROM THE COUNTESS VON HAHN HAHN. 


** THERE is a legend that St. Augustine was walking 
one day on the sea-shore, and meditating on the myste- 
ries of the Christian religion. He there saw a child 
busily taking up the sea water into a muscle-shell, and 
emptying it into a hole which he had dug in the sand. 
To the question of the saint, ‘What was his purpose ?’ 
the child replied that he intended to pour the whole sea 
into this hole. Saint Augustine remarked that it was 
impossible. The child replied that it was more possible 
than to explain the mystery of the Trinity, upon which 
the saint was at that moment so deeply meditating. From 
the empyrean of sublimest thought, all glorified by that 
mystic light beaming on it from spheres scarcely acces- 
sible to the human spirit, and pervaded by deep unuttera- 
ble presagings, the saint was brought back at once to the 
consciousness, that all knowledge is a scanty patch-work. 

There is a mixture of spiritual elevation and brightness, 
united with humility and pensiveness, in the delicate 
countenance of wonderful beauty, and the mild eye of 
the saint, which rests downcast upon the child, over 
whose head he has raised his right hand, partly from 
surprise, partly in blessing. His whole figure is envel- 
oped in the long, wide, black dress of his order. The 
bishop’s mitre covers his head, and his left hand holds the 
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crosier. No human being was ever delineated more 
spiritually, without being in the least degree shadowy or 
unnatural. There is only so much of the body, as the 
soul requires for its manifestation. It is beautiful, pure 
and transparent as an alabaster lamp. The lovely child, 
in lilac-colored raiment, kneels half erect at the feet of 
the saint, looking at him with a bright, unrestrained gaze ; 
unconscious of the deep truth to which he has just given 
utterance, and holding the shell fast in his right hand, 
that he may continue his sport the moment the saint shall 
withdraw. No picture pleased me more than this.” 
L. 0. 


THE LITTLE RED SHOE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF PINKIE.* 


Lucy came to Mrs. Mason’s door one morning, and 
asked her if she would allow her little girls, Ada and 
Emma, to come to her party the next ‘afternoon. 

‘‘Is it to be a large party, my dear ?” 

‘Yes, ma’am ; my mother says I may invite thirty. 
We mean to have a grand time. Do let them come!” ° 

“O, I think Emma is rather too little to go to large 
parties yet. She would be too much excited and fatigued. 


* Pinkie was not written by Miss Abbot. By some accident it 
was credited to her. This mistake was in the September No., 
and was not corrected in our last as it should have been.. 
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She is only five years old. Ada may go, if you will let 
her come home early.” 

“ Yes, ma’am. But do let little Emma come too, Mrs, 
Mason. We will take good care of her, I promise 
you.” ; 

Mrs. Mason at last consented to let them both go. 
When the children came home from school they were 
very happy in talking of the next day’s pleasure. 

Next morning Mr. Mason took them out to buy them 
some new shoes. He was very fond of his little girls 
and liked to walk in the street with them. He listened, 
smiling, to hear them talk about the people and: things 
they saw there. They went into a shoe store, and he 
told them they might each choose a pair of shoes for 
themselves. 

The shopman looked round, and took down many pa- 
pers, one after another, and unrolled them. The counter 
was spread with pretty little shoes of all sizes, shapes 
and colors. Mr. Mason said he thought black shoes were 
prettiest. The little girls wondered that he could like 
them better than the bright colored ones. Ada chose a 
pair of blue kid, and Emma a pair of bright red ones. 
They were so bright and shiny that it almost made their 
eyes ache to look at them. They were very eager to 
get home and show them to their mother. She said, 
when she saw them, that they were very pretty, but 
black would have been much more useful to them. 

Mrs. Mason’s little girls always looked very neat, but 
she did not dress them in a showy manner. They did 
not wear rich trimmings, flowers and laces. She did 
not like to see little children dressed like grown people. 
So they did not think so much about dress as some chil- 
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dren do, and were very happy in their neat frocks, white 
aprons, and simple cottage bonnets. She was rather sor- 
ry when she saw them so much pleased with their gay 
new shoes, and was afraid they might get a taste for fi- 
nery. But she did not say much about it. 

It was summer, but not very hot weather. The sun 
rose bright and shone into the little girls’ chamber as 
they lay in bed next morning. Mrs. Mason awaked them 
and told them it was time to get up. They hopped out 
of bed and ran to the window, delighted to see such a 
fine day for their visit. Then they ran to the drawer 
where they had put their new shoes the evening before. 
They were admired again and again. They longed for 
the hour to come when they should put them on. 

Mrs. Mason told them that little girls were not loved 
any better for bright shoes and gay dresses. She asked 
them if they thought the little kid that wore that skin be- 
fore them, was proud of it. They laughed and said it 
was not red or blue when the little kid wore it. They 
tried afier this not to think too much about their new 
shoes. 

At three o’clock the children went away. They wore 
plain white dresses. ‘Their mother noticed that they 
threw a little glance now and then down upon their feet, 
but blushed when they were caught doing it. She said 
nothing. 

They found when they got to Lucy’s, that most of the 
little folks had come. They were sitting round a large 
room in rather a prim style, waiting to be amused. Ada 
and Emma sat down among them. There was a great 
stillness over the whole party. Now and then a little. 
whisper might be heard. Lucy-was the only one who 
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spoke aloud. She could not make them talk, and felt 
almost discouraged. 

Ada, you know, was a gay child. She became rather 
tired of all this sober quiet. She pitied Lucy, too, for 
trying so hard to amuse her diffident guests. Presently 
she gave a great jump into the middle of the floor, and 
whirled round two or three times. 

‘‘'Why do you all sit moping there,” said she, ** when 
Lucy wishes you to have a good time? Come, what shall 
we play ?” 

The ice was broken. The whole party were on foot 
in a moment, and there was such a skipping about and 
chattering and laughing! It seemed like a party of 
blackbirds, as I have heard them-sometimes just before 
night, when they met in a great tree to have a nice talk 
together. 

They played a great many little plays. At last they 
formed themselves into a dance. One of the older girls 
played on the piano for them. This was delightful, and 
lasted till tea-time. 

When they were called out, they found Lucy’s mother 
at the head of a very long table, which was covered with 
all sorts of nice things. There were vases of flowers 
placed on the table, and a large cake in the middle had 
a wreath hung over it which looked very pretty. 

After tea Lucy invited them to take a run down upon 
the bridge. She said they could have a nice frolic there 
running about. Then there was a great scrabble for 
little bonnets and capes, and off they went by two and 
_ two down the sidewalk. It was a very pretty sight, so 
many little girls together. There was a great chattering 
as they walked along, and péople ran to their windows -— 
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when they heard them, to see what was coming. When 
they got down upon the bridge, they ran about, and 
chased each other like butterflies. Little Emma ran 
_ with the rest. She was the smallest in the whole party, 
but the others all loved her. They kept taking hold of 
her hand and hopping her about, and kissing her. She 
was very happy. Ada, in some of her capers, trod up- 
on some bait which bad been left on the bridge. It 
made an ugly spot on the side of her blue slipper, but 
she was too full of fun to notice it much. 

The toll-man came out and looked on to see the fun. 
He was a kind man, and very fond of children. It was 
a pleasant thing to him as he sat alone in the toll-house, 
to see this little merry _party coming. The bridge was 
rather old and wanted mending in some places. He told 
them to be careful, and not go near the holes in the 
planks. They were very careful, but they liked to go 
and peep down into the largest hole. Little Emma came 
with the rest. She looked down, and felt frightened at 
seeing the dark, deep water underneath. She started 
back and put her foot into a little hole which she had 
not seen. She drew it up again very quickly, but, O 
dear, there was the little foot with its white stocking, but 
no shoe on it. The little red shoe had fallen off into the 
water. Emma cried bitterly. The girls tried to com- 
fort her. Some of them looked down to see what had 
become of the shoe. It was dashing about among the 
piers of the bridge. At last it got free, and sailed along 
where they could not see it. They all ran to the side of 
the bridge and looked over. The little shoe came sailing 
along on the top of the water from under the bridge. It 
looked like a tiny red boat. The toll-man came and 
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looked over among the rest. Little Emma cried again 
when she saw her little shoe going off farther and farther 
from her. 

The good-natured toll-man told her not to cry, but te 
look and see what he was going to do. He went dowa 
some steps behind the toll-house and untied a little boat 
which was lashed up against one of the piers. He got 
into it and took an oar in his hand. Then he looked up 
and smiled at the bright little faces which looked dowa 
at him from the rail of the bridge. Little Emma stood 
on a pile of planks, so that she could look over with the 
rest. 

The man paddled along very fast till he came near 
the shoe. Then he went more slowly and carefully, for 
fear he should sink it by moving the water too much. 
There were many shouts from young voices on the 
bridge. 

“There! he has got close to it! He stops rowing — 
the boat turns round a littke — he reaches out his hand. 
Ha, ha, ha! he has got it! he has got it! Here he 
comes back again. Good man! How kind you are.” 

Emma looked on very silently, but her cheeks were 
very red, and her little hands clasped the top of the rail 
very firmly. The man tied his boat up again and came 
up the steps to the children. The shoe was in his hand. 
It was very wet and not fit to puton. Poor Emma could 
hardly keep from crying again; but she thanked the 
man for taking so much pains to get it for her. 

But how could she walk home through the street in 
her little white stocking, with no shoe on her foot? 
There was a great talk among the little ladies about it. 
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. At last they agreed to take turns in carrying her. But 
no one of them was strong enough to do it alone. She 
was a plump little thing, and pretty heavy. They could 
not carry her more than ten steps, before they had to 
put her down again. Then they tried another plan. Two 
of the girls who were of the same height, made a seat 
by crossing their arms. Emma was placed on it, with 
an arm round the neck of each, and had a charming 
. Tide. It was very good fun; all her tears went away, 
and she got into a good frolic as she went along. 

All wished to take their turns in carrying little Emma. 
They came very near quarrelling about it. She changed 
her seat many times during their walk. At last they 
got home to Lucy’s house, and Emma was brought in 
and placed in the lap of one of the girls. Again they 
came near quarrelling about holding her; all wished to 
have her in their lap, though she could just as well sit on 
the sofa. She became rather tired of having them con- 
tend over her, and was glad when it came time for her 
to go home. 

The shoe had been placed at the kitchen fire, and was 
dry and stiff. But they put it on, and Emma walked 
home with it. 

The next morning, she started up and looked at her 
shoes as they lay by her bed-side. One was of a bright 
and beautiful color. The other was dark and sober 
crimson. The color had been changed by the sea-water. 

Mr. Mason laughed when he saw them on his little 
girl’s feet when she came down to breakfast. I believe 
he called her little “* Goody Two-Shoes,” or some such 
funny name. But Emma did not feel much like laugh- 
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ing. Her lip trembled and the tears came into her eyes. 
She said, a little pettishly, ‘*‘ My shoes are good for no- 
thing now. I mean to go and throw them into the 
fire.” 

Mr. Mason took her into his lap and kissed her, and 
eaid, ‘* My little Emma must put on her cheerful smiles 
again. I do not like to see a cloud on this little face. 
I am sorry for you, but it is no great matter, after 
all.” 

Emma looked up, and smiled through her tears. 

‘¢ We will not throw them into the fire, papa, that 
would be wasting them.” 

‘“¢ No,” said Mr. Mason, ‘I will go down to the beach 
and dip this bright one in the water. They will then be 
alike, and will do very well to wear to school. You 
shall have a nice new pair of black ones to take their 
place.” 

Emma was very much pleased, and never regretted 
that the new pair were black. 

Ada’s shoes did not look much better. There was a 
greasy mark on the side of one, and the other had been 
spattered with the sea-water. 

The little girls then thought that their parents knew 
best what was proper for them to wear. They did not 
wish for showy things after this, but were always con- 


tented when dressed in a neat and simple manner. 
Eeeee 
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THE ARABIAN HORSE. 


A Most moving incident, in illustration of the extraor- 
dinary strength as well as attachment of the Arab horses, 
is given by Lamartine in his beautiful Travels in the 
East : 

‘¢ An Arab chief, with his tribe, had attacked, in the 
night, a caravan of Dama’s, and plundered it; when 
loaded with their spoil, however, the robbers were over- 
taken on their return by some horsemen of the Pacha of 
Acre, who killed several, and bound the remainder with 
cords. In this state of bondage they brought one of the 
prisoners, named Abou el Marck, to Acre, and laid him, 
bound hand and foot, wounded as he was, at the entrance 
to their tent. As they slept during the night, the Arab, 
kept awake by the pain of. his wounds, heard his horse’s 
neigh at a distance, and being desirous to stroke, for the 
last time, the companion of his life, he dragged himself, 
bound as he was, to the horse, which was picketed at a 
little distance. —‘ Poor friend,’ said he, ‘ what will you 
do among the Turks? You will be shut up under the 
roof of a kahn, with the horses of a pacha or an aga ; 
no longer will the women and children of the tent bring 
you barley, camel’s milk, or pourra, in the hollow of 
their hand; no longer will you gallop free as the wind 
of Egypt in the desert ; no longer will you cleave with 
your bosom the water of the Jordan, which cools your 
sides, as pure as the foam of your lips. If lam to bea 
slave at least may you go free. Go— return to our tent 
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which you know so well; tell my wife that Abou el 
Marck will return no more: but put your head still into 
the folds of the tent, lick the hands of my beloved chil- 
dren.’ With these words, as his hands were tied, he un- 
- tied with his teeth the fetters which held the courser 
bound, and set him at liberty ; but the noble animal, on 
recovering its freedom, instead of bounding away to the 
desert, bent its head over its master, and, seeing him in 
fetters on the ground, took shis clothes gently in his teeth, 
lifted him up and set off at full speed towards home. 
Without ever resting, he made straight for the distant but 
well-known tent in the mountains of Arabia. 

He arrived in safety, and laid his master down at the 
feet of his wife and children, and immediately dropped 
down dead with fatigue. The whole tribe mourned him, 
the poets celebrated his fidelity, and his name is still 
constantly in the mouths of the Arabs of Jericho.” —La- 
martine, Voyage dans L’ Orient. 

This beautiful anecdote paints the manners and the 
horses of Arabia better than a thousand volumes. It is 
unnecessary to say, after it, that the Arabs are, and ever 
will be the finest horsemen, and have the finest race of 
horses in the world. 


A GERMAN TALE. 


TRANSLATED BY J. E. C. 


Over the Kluss Pass and away from the Schachenthal 
across the Scheideck stretches the territory of Uri, down 
into Glarus. The people of Uri once contended with the 
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people of Glarus about the boundary, and insults and in- 
juries passed between them every day. At last it was 
agreed that at the equinox, a brisk climber, well acquaint- 
ed with the way, should be dispatched from each side, so 
soon as the cock crowed in the morning, and should tra- 
vel towards the other’s territory; and that where they 
met, the boundary line should be established, on which- 
ever side it might fall. The men were chosen, and the 
point now was to get a cock that should crow at the right 
time, and announce the morning the earliest. The Uri 
people took a cock, put him into a coop, and gave him 
very little to eat and to drink, because they thought 
hunger and thirst would soonest awake him. But they 
of Glarus fed and fattened their cock, so that he might 
joyfully and proudly greet the dawn, and thought in this 
way to do best. 

When the autumn came and the appointed day arriv- 
ed, behold the hungry cock at Altdorf crowed first, when 
it had scarcely begun to grow light, and the Uri moun- 
taineer started off with joy for the frontier. But over in 
the Linthal the day broke and the stars faded, but the fat 
cock still slept quietly. 

The whole community stood round him in sorrow, but 
their word was given, and no one dared to wake him. 
At last he clapped his wings and crowed. But it will be 
hard for the Glarus man to make up for the lost time ! 
Anxiously he sprang up and looked towards the Schei- 
deck ; but alas! there he saw his adversary on the top 
of the ridge, and already beginning to descend. But he 
pushed on briskly, to save to his country as much land 
as possible. Soon they came together, and the man 
from Uricried out: “ Here is the boundary ! 
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‘*‘ Neighbor,” said he of Glarus, sorrowfully, “ be just, 
and give me a piece of the pasture-land that thou hast 
won!” The other would not consent, but he left him 
no peace, till at last he took compassion, and said, ‘* So 
much will I give thee, as thou wilt carry me over on thy 
back.” The honest shepherd of Glarus took him up, 
and climbed some distance up the rocks with him. 
Many. a step he won back; but at last his breath failed 
and he sunk dead on the ground. And to this day they 
show the boundary brook to which the annie shepherd 
bore his victorious rival. 

ln Uri there was great rejoicing for the victory ; but 
they of Glarus gave to their shepherd also the honor he 
had so well deserved, and kept in constant memory his 
great fidelity. | 


TWO GIRLS. 


SoME years ago, when exotics, so common now, were 
rare, Benedicta Penn, whose father had the only conser. 
vatory in town, promised a passion-flower one day to 
Lucretia Pinelli, her schoolmate. Lucretia had never 
seen a passion-flower, but her imagination was very 
much alive about its famed Gothic style of beauty, its 
singularity, and its fancied emblematic character. Bene- 
dicta having mentioned the beautiful vine, Lucretia said, 
‘* T should so like to see the flower!’ The good natured 
Benedicta offered to bring her one, next morning. When 
the morning came, Lucretia departed for school in great 
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spirits, telling her mother how good Benedicta was, and 
what a prize she expected to bring home. When Bene- 
dicta, earnestly watched for by Lucretia, was first dis- 
covered, there was no flower in her hand— perhaps it 
was in her wallet — somewhere out of sight —had been 
deposited in her desk. The impetuous Lucretia ran up 
with a despairing presentiment —‘* Where is my flow- 
er?” Benedicta was forced to say, she had forgotten it, 
I am sorry to relate how Lucretia took this disappoint- 
ment. She seized upon a folded paper, lying on Bene- 
dicta’s desk, and tore itin two. Her delicate hands 
looked homely in the act. Hands can do such tender 
and noble things, they ought to be held sacred. ‘* Shame! 
shame!” was called out on all sides. ‘* You have torn 
Benedicta’s composition.” I hope Lucretia did not 
know it was so important a paper, but perhaps she con- 
jectured it. Passion is a tyrannical and indiscriminating 
master. The teacher came into the school now, and 
called for the composition. All produced their pieces 
-but Benedicta. This young lady was so exact a scholar, 
the teacher was very much surprised at the omission, 
and said, ** You know the rule. Composition that is not 
ready at the time appointed can receive no marks.” 
This is the way things go in the world; what is unsea- 
sonable fails of external success. Benedicta kept silence, 
but in the afternoon, doing her duty without expectation 
of reward, she copied the misused paper, and next day, 
carried it to the teacher. That morning she brought to 
school two passion-flowers, and laid them on Lucretia’s 
desk, saying, ‘1 am sorry I did not keep my word yes- 
terday.” Lucretia could not thank her, could not remeve 
her eyes from the rich flowers, could not put them in 
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water, could not touch them; there they lay, withering 
and casting a spell upon the repentant offender. As the 
weary hours at last brought the time to go home, though 
she could hardly bear to put out her hand to take up the 
flowers, now become awful monitors, yet she compelled 
herself to do so. Her spirits were gone, and so were 
they still the next morning. At recess she stole a glance 
at Benedicta, as she sat in her seat ata distance. Bene- 
dicta was eating a singularly pretty red and yellow apple, 
one of two, that some unknown friend had left in her 
desk. Benedicta was at peace; Lucretia was perturbed. 
Things good and beautiful disquieted her, sunbeams, 
moonlight, soft clouds, a rose, birds’ music, a rainbow, 
tranquil voices, baby Julia’s serene innocence, mother’s 
kindness, texts, read by mother and teacher, above all, 
the marks of honor attached to her own composition. 
Then the ugly words, ‘‘ meanness, revenge,” were con- 
tinually harassing her, in the school lessons. 

Now the teacher announced that the school committee 
would visit the school in a few days. On this occasion, 
among other things that would come under examination, 
were the records of success in composition. At once 
arose with new distinctness before Lucretia’s imagination 
the fatal blank of which she had been the cause in 
Benedicta’s bill. She felt as if all the Andes one on the 
top of another, were piled upon her heart. Arrived at 
home, her mother discerned her perturbation, and with 
some pains drew from her the cause of her trouble. 
‘*’You know what you have to do, child,” said she, ina 
grave tone. “Qh, I know! I know!” exclaimed Lu- 

cretia, ‘‘l am going to do it.” The sad mother was re- 
lieved; she let her hand fall gently on her daughter’s 
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head, and said, “‘ Govern yourself, dear, and speak 80 as 
to be understodd.” The next morning, so soon as there 
was an opportunity, Lucretia rose in her seat to do jus- 
tice, but a'!l words deserted her. The teacher of the 
school, seeing her rise, had turned to listen, but perceiv- 
ing her much disturbed, said kindly, ‘‘ What were you 
going to say, Miss Pinelli?” At last, burst out, “I 
tore Benedicta Penn’s composition ” —sobs hindered any 
farther utterance. The puzzled teacher turned to the 
“next neighbor, for an explanation. It crept out with 
girlish sensibility and gentleness. He fose from his seat, 
hastened to Benedicta’s desk, asked for her composition, 
bestowed the prized marks, which happened to be the 
highest, shook hands with the dear pupil — passed over 
to Lucretia, took her hand as that of another dear pupil, 
and said, ** All right now.””> When Lucretia went home, 
her mother saw her eyes were dim, but her face bore the 
peaceful expression, that had been missing lately, day 
after day. Lucretia received no praise, but she saw her 
mother’s gratified look, as this mother said to herself 
silently, “‘ J, too, have a magnanimous child.” 

Many months passed away before Benedicta discover- 
ed in Lucretia’s father’s garden a tree bearing the Lady 
Apples, then rare, she had found more than once in her 
desk. The two girls grown up to matrons were best 
friends. It was observable that prominent points, in the 
circles where they held chief influence, were, in the one, 
fidelity toa promise; in the other, making reparation for 
an injury. rem, 
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DIALOGUE. 
- JAMES AND HIS FATITER. 


6 We shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed. Ina 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye.” 


James. Father, what is it to die? | heard mother 
say to-day that our good old nurse would die very soon. 
I feel very badly, father. 

Father. To die, my son, is to leave this world, and 
go as we believe to another world, still better and happi- 
er than this. 

James. Must every one die ? 

Father. Yes, James, every one must die. 

James. I like this world very well. I should rather 
not die. 
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Father. That is very natural, for you do not know 
anything about the world you are going to. I suppose 
you would not liketo go and live in Germany or any 
_ foreign land for the rest of your life, and yet it is pos- 
sible you might be happier and better off there than you 
are here. 

James. J had rather stay where I am, and I don’t 
want nurse to die. But, father, how do people die? 
how do they go to another world ? 

Father. Their breath goes out of their body, and all 
sensation ceases, and then they are dead. 

James. And then what becomes of them ? 

Father. You know what the four elements are, do 
you not? 

James. Yes, we play a game called the Elements — 
fire, earth, air and water. 

Father. Our bodies are made of these elements. 
When from age or disease our present life ceases, our 
portion of each of these four elements returns to the 
source from whence it came ; fire to fire, earth to earth, 
and so on with the others. 

James. Is that the whole? does it not hurt people to 
die ? 

Father. Not so much, very often, as to live. Usu- 
ally the sickness which causes death is painful. But 
death is the release from pain, the end of syffering. 
Your good nurse is quite aged; her health is so poor, 
and her sufferings have been and are so great, that she 
longs for death which will end them. | 

James. J love nurse, and if she was willing to live, I 
should like to have her stay with us, 1 feel very sorry, 
father. 
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Father. What do you leve your good nurse for, 
James ? . 

James. For herkindness and goodness, she is always 
so pleasant to us all, always so kind, even when she is 
very ill. She tells us so many beautiful stories of old 
times when she was a girl. 

Father. Does it seem to you that nurse’s patience 
under so much pain, her memory which contains such a 
store of good stories, and her kindness that makes her 
tell you ali these stories to please you, that all these are 
a part of her body ? 

James. Inever thought about that, father. 

Father. Ask yourself whether what you love your 
good nurse with, that with which you remember her 
stories and her kindness to you, is the same thing as 
your body. | a 

James. No, father, I think not. 

Father. What was that ia you that said, the other 
day when you had two teeth out, that I need not hold 
your hands, for you could master yourself ? 

James. My miad. 

Father. Do you not then feel sure that there is in 
yourself and in old nurse something separate from and 
superior to your and her body ? 

James. Yes, father, I think I do. 

Father. Well, James, now we know, for we see, that 
at death the elements which form our body, return to the 
same great elements in nature from whence they came, 
and we believe that the other part of our being which 
we call mind, also returns to its original source, the great 
Mind from which it came, the invisible Creator. Our 
good nurse’s worn out, suffering body will go to the dif- 
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ferent elements, and. disappear, but her soul which we 
never saw while her body was here, will go to God who 
is the great Source of all minds, the Father of our spirits. 

James. How do you know that, father? It seems 
as if it would be so, but how do you know it? 

Father. All enlightened nations have believed in the 
immortality, that is the eternal life, of the soul in some 
form or other, and all savages have some notion of a 
future life ; but it was the mission of Jesus Christ to teach 
this great truth as it had never been taught before. 
He constantly declared that there was no death to the 
soul; his life was an evidence of this truth, and his 
voluntary death confirmed his words. A follower of . 
Jesus feels assured of immortality. He also taught us 
the means by which we might be sure of a belief in 
immortality. He said, He who keepeth my sayings 
shall never see death. By keeping his.sayings we may 
understand to imitate his life. And by the words * shall 
never see death,” we must understand, of course, that his 
soul shall never see death, that ts, his soul shall see and 
believe in life everlasting. In one sense we cannot know 
that we shall live forever till we come to die, but the 
true believer, the real Christian, is as sure that his soul 
never dies as he is of his present existence. As you 
grow older and can reason for yourself on this subject, 
your mind will become clearer, but the true way to in- 
crease, or rather acquire, a faith in immortality, is to live 
like an immortal being. 

James. How, father? what does that mean ? 

Father. I mean so to live as you would want to live 
forever. When you are angry, when you are selfish, 
should you wish to be sq forever ? 
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James. No, Iam sure I should not. The sooner I 
get good again the better. 
Father. Letus then, my boy, live as we should wish 
to live forever, and we need not fear death, which as I 
have tried to show you, is only a change from this pre- 
sent life to another, as we believe a more perfect one. 
{t is very natural and right that you should be sorry to 
pact with your old nurse, but if you remember that she is 
only putting off the worn-out, uncomfortable garment of 
her present body, which gives her so much pain, to be 
clothed with a new and spiritual body, of a beauty and 
glory such as we know nothing of, you will rejoice for 
‘her sake, and be sorry only for your own present loss. 
You will also lose your dislike of death when you con- 
sider it as it is, not destruction and loss, but birth into a 
new and eternal existence, an infinite gain to the good. 
: E. L. F- 


'. WHAT IS DEATH? 


The following are said to have been the last lines ever pen- 
ned by the lamented William Leggett: 


Wary, what is Death but Life 

. In other forms of being? Life without 
The coarser attributes of men, the dull 
And momently decaying frame which holds 
The ethereal spirit in, and binds it down 
To brotherhood with brutes! There ’s no 
Such thing as Death: what ’s so called is but 
The beginning of a new existence, a fresh 
Segment in the eternal round of change. 
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Ler us so live that every hour 
May die as dies the natural flower, 
A self-reviving thing of power; 
That every thought, and word, and deed, 
May have within itself the seed 
Of future good, and future meed. 
VOL. 1X. 9* 
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Our little Wishing-Cap Circle have again‘met at the 
chatting hour, when work and study are over, and when 
mothers too, have their moments of repose, and are 
ready to listen to the pleasant talk of their children; and 
this reminds me to say a few words to my young friends, 
and urge them to let this beautiful part of the day be a 
season when they shall consider the pleasure of their pa- 
rents as well as their own, and try to make it one that 
shall bring rest and comfort to those they love best in the 
world, their fathers and mothers, whose day has been 
chiefly spent in doing them good. Let them try before 
they go to rest, to show by their actions that they are not 
only one day older, but one day better, for all the care 
and love they have received. 

The good mother of these children is seated in her 
chair, and taking a hand of each of the two youngest 
who are sitting by her, asks them what they have done 
to help on the Wishing-Cap. Mary was the first to 
speak. 

‘* Why, mother, you know that tomorrow is thanks- 
giving, and I got tired helping the cook, and so I could 
not go with Fanny to help carry the things you prepared 
for us to take to Mrs. Smith’s; besides, I was afraid I 
should’sté Margaret there, and Margaret is so disagree- 
able, she has such big eyes, and she looks so ashamed ; 
and then she is as dirty as a pig, and I don’t like her at 
all.” 
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‘* And is that the reason,” said her mother, “ why you 
did not wish to go with your sister to take something to 
her mother for her thanksgiving ? ” 

‘*¢ William said he would go, mother, and so } thought 
there was no need of it.” 

‘*T am sorry you did not overcome your dislike te 
Margaret, and that you did not care more for doing what 
was kind, than of indulging your feeling of dislike to a 
poor child who has not so good a home as you have, or 
a mother who has learnt how to make her clean and 
tidy ; if you knew all her history you would not feel so 
about her, and you would have been glad to have been 
kind toher. You know you were wishing last evening that 
you might have money enough to buy the freedom of the 
siaves, and to make the poor rich; this does not seem as 
if your wish came from your heart, because if it had, 
you would have been glad to have done something for 
this poor child, even if she were more disagreeable to 
you than she is. You see, dear Mary, that this wishing- 
cap has not been helped on by you to-day; indeed, I am 
afraid that you have pulled out some of the work by that 
naughty feeling in your heart; all the money in the 
world would do no good without a kind heart to spend 
it with.” ; 

Mary laid her head in her mother’s lap, and said not a 
word ; we hope in this silence some good thoughts came 
to her like good fairies, and told her how she could make 
up for the evil she had done to the wishing-cap. 

‘© ] think, mother,” said William, ‘you have done a 
good piece of work on the cap to-day, for you have 
made six families pretty happy, and pretty rich for to- 
morrow, and a good while longer too, I guess.” 
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Yes,” said Harry, “* we had a real good time in car- 
rying all the good things you sent. Mrs. Brown said she 
had not had any meat in her house for a fortnight, that 
she was expecting her son tomorrow, and wishing she 
might have something good to give him for his thanks- 
giving, but that she never thought of having such a grand 
thing as a turkey.” 

‘“She sent you ever so many thanks, mother, and 
said she hoped you would let her come and help you 
any time when you wanted cleaning done, and she - 
looked so happy that I wanted to stay there and hear her 
talk more about it.” 

“This cap of ours, William, that you think I have 
done so much on to-day, is a very difficult one to make, 
and different from any other kind of work you ever saw 
done ; and even J, who am a grown up woman, and 
know pretty well how to work, may often undo what I 
have done, in the same way that Mary has; whoever 
attempts to help it on, must have all his tools in perfect 
order, and they must all come from a certain place not 
to be seen by any human eye. It is hard work making 
any kind of cap, even such an one as you wear to school, 
and when it comes to making such as we are talking of, 
why, it is the work of a whole life.” 

‘‘T should not think such caps as we wear to school 
would take much time to make,” said Harry. 

‘* No, not if all the materials were prepared, but when 
you think of all that must take place before the cap can 
be made, you will find, after all, that you wear a won- 
derful cap on that round head of yours.” 

‘Why, it is made of nothing but woollen ‘cloth, and 
leather.” 
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“Nothing but,” replied his mother, ‘and whence 
comes the woollen cloth, and the leather, and the brass 
button, and the thread, and the wax, and the needles, and 
the lining, and the dye-stuffs, all of which are necessary 
for the making of the cap? It would take a great while 
to tell the whole history of one of these articles. Let 
us take only one, the woollen cloth for instance. In the 
first place you must have a sheep, and the sheep must 
be fed and taken care of, in order that his wool may 
grow. Then, in order to be taken care of, there must 
be somebody to do it, and this somebody must also be 
fed and clothed that he may be able to doit; then the 
sheep must be sheared, and there must be shears made 
to do it with; then the wool must be washed, and for 
this there must be water and soap; and then the wool 
must be carded, and so cards must be made; and then 
the wool must be spun, and a spinning-wheel must be 
made ; and then it must be wove, and a weaving ma- 
chine must be made; and then it must be dressed, and 
proper instruments to dress it with must be prepared ; 
and then it must be dyed, and the proper articles for the 
dye must be cultivated; and before it is ready for use 
much more must be done to get it into the market; and 
all this for only one article of your cap; so it is, dear 
children, with this work that we are about, but there is a 
great difference in the two works; all the materials that 
we work with are invisible, as well as the cap; all come 
from one place, and there is no machinery for this pur- 
pose that the simplest and youngest child cannot make. 
But our chatting time is over, and we must wait for an- 
other evening to finish our talk about it. B.C. C. 
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OncE more, we invite our young friends to contem- 
plate a new portrait of the many-faced monster War, 
exceeding in horror any which has been placed before 
them; but inasmuch as it corresponds with the other 
accounts of the same period, absolutely true, probably, 
in every detail. They will remember that these pictures 
are from time to time placed before them, not for the 
idle purpose of needlessly harrowing up their feelings, 
but in order as early as possible, to disabuse their minds 
of those false ideas of honor, glory, and deathless fame, 
as connected with war, which have perpetuated through 
so many ages a practice abhorrent to all the principles of 
morality, humanity and religion. 

The following sketch is translated from the autobio- 
graphy of M. Arndt, a man of letters, who was attached 
to the service of the Baron von Stein, a distinguished 
Prussian diplomatist, sent by his government to the court 
of St. Petersburgh during the French invasion of Rus- 
sia, in the year 1812, 

‘‘ Tn consequence of the winter, and the lances of the 
Cossacks, who hurried the retrograde movement of the 
foreigners, the retreat of the French became a fearful, 
horror-stricken flight; such a prostration of men and 
horses as had not been known for a thousand years. 
The Russians pursued them westwards; the emperor 
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Alexander was soon to depart from St. Petersburgh, and 
Herr von Stein was to go before him to Prussia. He 
took me with him in his carriage, where we sate like bears, 
muffled in northern furs. We started from Petersburgh 
on the morning of January 5, 1813, and on the following 
evening we were in Pleskow, formerly a city and pro- 
vince, glorious in freedom and splendor, like Novoyorod, 
but now lonely and forsaken. Here we received the 
mournful intelligence that Count Chazot was lying mor- 
tally ill, under a nervous fever. He had come hither on 
business, in behalf of the German legion, because this 
place was a depot for prisoners and deserters. But they 
had brought with them the soldiers’ fever; most of the 
unfortunate young men, exhausted by the hardships of 
the gigantic campaign, had died off, like flies in Novem- 
ber, and spread pestilence around. It was thus, that my 
noble friend had taken the infection. We saw him on 
his bed; Von Tideman, an officer and countryman, took 
care of him; he was lying in a delirium, and knew us 
no more. While the ambassador and I lingered here an 
hour, our sergeant ceased to mount guard over the sleigh, 
and many articles were stolen; among the rest, a large 
portmanteau, in which, during the hurry of packing, I 
had thrust most of my papers and nearly all my linen. 
This too, I was not again to see. I lost papers of great 
value to me, as I was unable to replace them from mem- 
ory ; with many precious gifts and memorials from my 
Petersburgh friends, and I was obliged, in consequence 
of the deficiency of my linen, to endure double torment 
from the unavoidable inflictions of my Polish lodgings. 
But Chazot, the beloved Chazot, the frolicksome, intrepid 
hero, accompanied me in mournful thought through the 
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driving snow-storm ; my old master also, (von Stein,) 
was very sad, for he loved him exceedingly, and indeed 
he was a man to be loved by all. He had inherited his 
father’s manly strength and beauty, but with them he 
possessed the most cordial German nature, and a burning 
hatred against vaunting oppressors. 

From Pleskow, or Pskow as it usually sounds by abbre- 
viation, we proceeded to Druja, then over the frozen Dwi- 
na,and thence to Wilna, through a country, poor, sandy, 
and thinly peopled, fruitful only in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Wilna. We saw tar to the very life — nay, 
we were in the midst of it, and continued plunging deeper, 
the nearer we drew to Wilna. There were numerous bat- 
ered, broken, unroofed houses, without men or animals, 
or even a cat to mew in them; gloomy, desolate walls, 
burnt ruins, and emaciated post-horses — indeed, the lit- 
tle Lithuanian horses had been so hard driven, that we 
were obliged at every knoll and hillock to stop and 
breathe them, though we had placed our vehicle on run- 
ners, to which six, and sometimes eight horses were har- 
nessed. Alas! during our tedious passage over the wild 
waste of snow, we had time to contemplate the horrors 
occasioned by this single campaign. What did we not 
see? Oh, that haughty conquerors could weep, as they 
make hundreds of thousands of mothers to weep! On 
the second, third and fourth days of our journey, we 
were continually met by detached companies of prison- 
ers, who were conducted still farther backwards, toward 
the East. Whata spectacle! Ragged, frozen, ghastly, 
miserable eaters of horse-flesh, they appeared scarcely 
to remain men. In the villages fronting the post-houses, 
some of them died before our eyes; the sick lay in 
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sleighs, piled on one another in straw; and as they died, 
they were thrown off sideways into the snow. Along 
the streets, dead bodies were lying like other carrion, 
uncovered and unburied, no human eye having wept at 
their last struggle. Sometimes we saw them with bloody 
limbs, for even the slain had been set up against the 
trees, like hideous guide-posts. These and the fallen 
horses tracked the road to Wilna, so that those most 
ignorant of the way could with difficulty have missed it. 
Our horses snorted and* reared continually, while obliged 
either to go between them, or, sometimes, to leap over 
them. It was not the dead bodies, however, which made 
us shudder, but the wolves which scented them, whom 
we saw here and there in companies, of from ten to fif- 
teen, glutting themselves with their prey; and they often 
crossed the road at the distance of a few paces from us. 

Late on the evening of January 11, we arrived in 
Wilna. Our principal sleigh stuck fast on the gutter- 
stone. The servants brought people to lift it outs; the 
ambassador went to the nearest hotel. I stayed by the 
sleigh. While we were laboring with main strength, and 
i had applied my shoulders to the task of putting it under 
way again, a huge sleigh at full speed, banged up against 
us, and threw us again into our first predicament. I uttered 
an angry exclamation ; out jumped the occupant of the 
sleigh which had fastened itself’ to ours, and we seized 
one another by the middle. But laughter succeeded, for 
he was a dear friend. Major von Pfuel, who had just 


"It has always been said that the noble horse, often more 
magnanimous than hig master, never voluntarily tramples upon 
@ prostrate man. Tr. 
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arrived from head-quarters to procure some provisions 
out of the city. He was delighted that we were there. 
He now assisted with his people to extricate us, and we 
soon took in the ambassador, and proceeded to the Ger: 
man street, where, in Miller’s hotel, we at least passed 
a cheerful evening, after six desolate nights. But, but — 
how did we fare as to sweet repose ? Durirg the first 
night the extremity of our weariness rendered it more 
easy ; afterwards my Polish sufferings succeeded, with 
my tedious Polish detention ; for, on the second day the 
ambassador departed, and left us behind. We were 
obliged to wait for a baggage-sleigh from Petersburgh, 
and then slowly proceeded in it to Grodno, joining him 
again not far from the Prussian frontier. 

And now for my Polish sufferings. My todging-room 
was a splendid hall, decorated with silk hangings, large 
mirrors, and engravings from the Aurora of Raphael. 
My bed | had caused to be spread on a soft sofa; but, 
but — Ch, the indeseribable uneleanness ! — all the walls 
filled with odious yellow walkers! Nauseous! I could 
only eross myself and ery, ‘ Patience,’ but it was be- 
yond patience. In former times, there had been all man- 
ner of good things here, and ever since the flight of the 
French, the good wine, both Hungarian and French, 
had not failed. 

The followmg day in the afternoon, afier the ambas 
sador’s departure, I went abroad te survey the city and 
procure intelligence. It seemed to me like“ the infernal 
regions ;—on all sides, sights and smells abominable f 
Dirty Jews, with solitary, unfortunate prisoners, for the 
most part wounded or but half recovered, were pitiably 
crawling round ; all the streets were enveloped in foul 
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smoke and vapor, as the inhabitants had been obliged to 
burn all sorts of things, even to common dung-heeps, in 
front of almost every house, to dissipate the pestilential 
atmosphere created by the Lazarettos and their patients ; 
and these piles continued smouldering day and night. 
Here and there, in the streets, were seen French cock- 
ades, draggled plumes and tora hats, lying low in the 
dust to be trodden under foot, and recalling to memory 
the insolence of those who only five months before, had 
paraded with them through Wilna in far different guise. 
I walked out at the gate, and for two gloomy hours wan- 
dered through the suburb leading to Wilkomitz and Kow- 
no. What horrors! Those tokens which I had witnessed 
‘in the city, here lay closer together, besides separate 
dead bodies in all directions, quite naked, with dead 
horses, oxen and dogs, the faithful and unfortunate com- 
panions of this amazing woe— many houses entirely 
desolate, without floors, windows or stoves, and many 
reduced to burnt ruins. Among these awful memorials 
of devastation, the shadows of a few prisoners and cons 
valescents were seen gliding round; and here and there 
against a deserted wall, a poor forsaken horse stood shiv- 
ering with cold, crouched up, or mournfully picking at 
atruss of hay. AsI went back to the city, I met a 
gentlemanlike young man, whom I accosted and ques- 
tioned. He was from Brabant, and had been head sur. 
geon toa Lazaretto of French prisoners, who were quar- 
tered in a monastery. I went with him as far as the 
vestibule of misery, saw the whole church-yard of the 
cloister filled with dead bodies lyiug around it, and turned 
back. He told me, that out of two thousand patients, 
he lost every day from fifty to eighty. This would soon 
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lessen his labor. As I drew nearer to the gate of the 
city, from fifty to sixty sleighs met me —all of them 
filled with dead bodies, which they were clearing away 
from the hospitals and public squares. They were car- 
ried out, just as men carry dry fuel, and were stiffened 
and hardened by the frost, like hedge-brush, to become 
the wretched food of worms and fishes; many of them 
being thrown into holes which were cut open in the riv- 
er. To me, the most awful sight of all, was to witness 
on the skin of many of these bodies, traces of vermin; 
just as on grass-plots, where ants pile their heaps, we see 
the traces of their wandering industry. Woeful was the 
spectacle, to behold human bodies, once welcomed at 
their birth with love and gladness, then trained and nur- 
tured by affection, but finally, in the bloom of life, torn 
away by a fell conqueror from their parents and friends, 
thus carted off like brutes, with no respect to deceney, 
their heads trailing on the ground, their feet pointing to 
the sky, and destitute of the covering due to humanity 
and modesty. 

On the 17th of January, the weather was beautifully 
clear, and not too cold for winter; the cheerful sun in- 
vited me abroad again, and | wandered out through a 
different gate, along the little river of Wilia, upon which 
the city lies. Fronting the gate, were numerous broken 
French ammunition wagons and cannon-earriages, with 
deserted and devastated habitations ; hats, caps, cockades, 
dead human bodies and dead horses obstructed the road. 
The dead bodies had been cleared away for the most 
part; yet behind large rocks, bridge-posts and bushes, 
many had been forgotten, and the wolves appeared to 
have torn them once and again. I was deeply moved at 
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seeing a wounded prisoner, who limped past me, pale 
and stooping, looking like one just released from, or 
wishing to enter a Lazaretto, stand still before one of 
these bodies, contemplating it, and even poking it with 
his stick. Thus man at length, stupid and indifferent, 
gazes on his fate! Indeed, among the countless forms of 
misery and woe, he might daily do it, were he not also 
called to something different, better and more cheerful. 
While this man lingered by the body of his companion 
and I stood near both, singing and music came down the 
mountain, and priests, with a mourning train clad in 
black, accompanied in pious, Christian fashion, a coffin 
and its inhabitant to the grave. Below us, the sleighs 
were transporting along the river their foul burden of 
dead bodies. Involuntarily, I entered the wide court of 
a large building, which with its rooms and stables, and 
remnants of decorated stoves aud paper-hangings, re- 
vealed the having once possessed most distinguished in- 
habitants. Within, everything was rent and battered; 
many of the floors were burnt, kettles, bones, remnants 
of uniform, hats, caps, military plumes were scattered 
about; and finally, in a remote apartment, by the fire- 
place, there appeared a half-roasted corpse. Its poor 
tenant had probably crawled towards the heat, like a 
moth te a candle, lost his senses, and thus died in the 
flames. In like manner, many had been found at the 
detached-fires, who, in their delight at warming their 
stiffened limbs, and half stupefied under the sleep of 
death, had gone too near the flames and been consumed. 
A shudder came over me, as if I had seen a ghost at 
noon-day, and I ran from the deserted walls. That 
evening I saw besides, a horrible spectacle within the 
VOL. 1X. 10* 
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city. I had gone out to look at the swarming multitude 
of the Russian militia arriving and passing through to- 
gether with the Polish peasantry and Jews, when lo! I 
was attracted by singing, and proceeded unawares as far 
as the Minster gate, above which religious worship was 
celebrated. I listened to it for a few minutes, and then 
passed by a back-way, not far from the gate, through a 
door, into the church-yard. At first, I saw only the 
church; then the upper windows, or rather, the cavities, 
destitute of windows, of a building encircling the church- 
yard, which looked like a cloister or college. As I ad- 
vanced nearer, what a spectacle !—corpses piled on 
corpses, in some places so high that they reached to the 
windows of the second story; there were a thousand 
bodies at least, — a whole hospital that had died out! 
In all the wide building, not a window, not a man—a 
dog only, whined at the door. Fortunately, a keen frost 
arrested the exhalations of corruption, which otherwise 
would have rendered this place of woe inaccessible. 
The bloody battles of France and Germany may have 
produced similar heaps of the dead ; but it belonged to Po- 
lish sluggishness and to such a year as the year 1812, to 
exhibit them under such hideousness before human eyes. 
But how could I be surprised that such piles of the dead 
were left standing here? Did not our sleigh, under the 
carriage-shed of Muller’s hotel, in the German street, 
stand on a Frenchman in full uniform, who had been 
trodden down into the dung and straw? So great was 
the calamity of the time, so reckless and contrary to hu- 
manity, the uncleanlincss of the place! 

Towards evening, January 14th, I took my departure, 
through the Minsker gate, by the road to Grodno. Here 
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too, the moon shone on a field of death. For the space 
of’half a mile, the killed and frozen lay in heaps of from 
thirty to fifty together; around which two or three dead 
horses were always lying, and our sleigh was constantly 
gliding over human bones. Here I noticed an unusual 
number of wolves, roaming ahead of us in the woods. 
This was five weeks after Wilna had been taken possess- 
ion of by the Russians. And thus I carried away with 
me a dismal remembrance of Wilna!” 

Ponder, dear young friends, upon the above narrative ; 
and if ever you find yourselves in danger of being se- 
duced by the pomp and glitter of martial glory, remem- 
ber, that wars and fightings have their origin only in that 
part of human nature which is allied with the brutes, and 
that so far as the displeasure of heaven can be read in 
the infliction of its sorest chastisements, they always fol- 
low in the train of war. L. 0. 
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TsERE is a little fair-haired, blue-eyed boy of my ac. 
quaintance, whose heart is full of love, gushing out on 
every living thing, and especially on every one who 
smiles on him. He has a peculiar way of keeping ac- 
count of the months; not noting them by the return of 
flowers or fruits, frost, ice or snow, but by the arrival of 
the “Child’s Friend.” If you should enter the play- 
room which he occupies in common with the other chil- 
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dren of the family, he would lead you to some books 
shelves, and point out as his greatest treasure, all the 
bound volumes of this, to him, enchanting work, gor- 
geous in black and gold, and, though much _ used, excel- 
lently well preserved. His delight was unbounded on 
recognizing in a late number, a story to which he had 
listened at twilight, as it was told to him by the dear 
friend who contributed it to his favorite work. ‘* Oh,” 


said he to me, as he laid aside the book, ** how happy I — 


should feel, if you would write a story for this dear 
* Child’s Friend.’ ” 

‘IT do not write stories for little boys, as cousin A 
does, and cannot even tell them at twilight.” 

‘But when you were a little girl, you must have seen 
or heard something which little boys and girls would now 
like to have told them by their * Friend.’ ” 

Thus urged, I turned to an old scrap-book, and copied 
from it the following sketch ; which, as it has the merit 
of being true, may, if it should be deemed worthy of 
insertion, please some other little reader, whose best 
book-treasure is the *‘ Child’s Friend.” 

It was Thanksgiving day ; the multiplied divisions and 
almost interminable * improvement”’ of the ancient min- 
ister’s discourse, together with the nasal prolongations 
and tremulous quavers of the old anthem, had all been 
patiently endured ; and a tolerable share of decorum for 
one usually very restless, had been maintained through 
the protracted ceremonies of the yearly feast. This 
being over, the term of probation expired, and the re- 
mainder of the day was to be devoted to fun and frolic. 
Quickly donning my little white-plumed beaver, and 
my warm wrapper and mittens, I solicited the permission 
to make a much desired excursion. 
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In vain a careful mother urged the fatigue and expo- 
sure of a walk of three miles over stony pastures, 
through dense woods, and among the burnt stumps of 
land partially cleared. Her eloquence was no match 
for that of eager, fearless childhood. I was a dweller 
by the sea, and was then on a visit in the interior of 
New-Hampshire ; at an age when gleesome spirits 
prompt to activity, and uncontrolled curivsity deems no 
obstacle sufficient to impede its gratification. <A visit to 
“ Jewett’s log hut”? was an enterprise exactly suited to 
call forth all my energies. 

Trusty Sam and his grave sister Thankful, were easily 
persuaded to accompany me. As the former moved on 
with long strides, laden with a basket of provisions, I 
bounded after him reckless of every impediment, wheth- 
er stock or stone, that lay in my path, and teasing him 
with a hundred inquiries about the place of our destina- 
tion. Sam was good-natured and communicative, and I 
gradually became all eye and ear to the strange, wild 
scenery around me, and his explanations of things that 
interested me. 

I was transported by means of various contrivances 
over the cold, dark looking streams that two or three 
times crossed our path; led through the slippery mazes 
of the pine forest, and adroitly lifted over the tops of the 
smutty log fences, without soiling my bright-colored gar- 
ments. | 

We at last reached the summit of a considerable hill, 
from which we looked down upon a little ‘clearing ” of 
less than an acre, surrounded by a thick growth of pine 
and hemlock. Here stood the goal of my expectations. 
So vividly were the features of this unique scene im- 
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pressed upon my memory, though I was-then a mere 
child, that the lapse of years has not effaced them; and 
it lies now like a picture before me. The hut was erected 
on a knoll on one side of the clearing. It was construct- 
ed of hemlock logs, with “* bark unshorn,”’ laid one upon 
another; the crevices between them being filled with 
pieces of bark, pine boughs, clay, and like materials col- 
lected in the neighborhood. ‘The roof was of bark, 
mossy, and gray with age, and a dense volume of smoke 
issued from an aperture in the middle of it. A little to 
the left of the hut, an oven had been built, which was 
now heating; the flame occasionally darting out ** through 
chinks which time had made” in its rude masonry. Not 
far off a spring of pure water was bubbling up from a 
tub which had been let down into the ground. A few 
hills which had contained corn and potatoes were the 
only sign of any attempt at agriculture; and it was evi- 
dent that food for the family must be “brought from 
afar.”” Jt may be supposed that the place must have 
worn a dreary aspect, but, as the rays of the November 
sun rested upon this isolated spot, an air of security and 
even cheerfulness was diffused over it. As we descend- 
ed to visit the inmates of this wild dwelling place, I won- 
dered if there could be anything like enjoyment beneath 
its lowly roof. 

As we approached, we caught glimpses of little inquisi- 
tive faces, peeping through interstices which had been 
left in the walls for the admission of light; and heard 
a suppressed titter of merriment, which our coming ap- 
peared to excite. A woman of masculine proportions, 
but, on the whole, good looking, met us at the entrance, 
— door there was none,— and civilly bade us ‘* walk in.” 
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On out complying with het invitation, most of the chil- 
dren scampered to different places of concealment. A 
few of the older ones selected good posts of observation, 
and watched us with a scrutiny which would have been 
praiseworthy in sentinels on duty. Soon the fuyitives 
being unable, I suppose, to restrain their curiosity, began 
totake courage. First they peered cautiously from their 
hiding places ; then, a sturdy little fellow of about four 
years of age, clad in a single garment, of very simple 
construction, made a rush for the middle of the room, 
The skulkers all followed, with a simultaneous shout, 
and huddled around him. A more healthy looking, 
mirthful group I have never seen. An enormous yellow 
and white cat entered from without; and after surveying 
us with great dignity, gravely stationed herself opposite 
to us, as if she felt it incumbent on her to assist in doing 
the honors of our reception. 

The hut consisted of but one apartment, with a loft 
over a portion of it, accessible only by climbing upon the 
chimney, and apparently stored with a small quantity of 
corn. 

Loose stones were laid upon each other to form a 
tude chimney, and with so much skill, that the broad 
bright flame burned as cheerily in the fireplace as it 
would have done in one of the best possible construction. 

‘The flooring was of earth trodden so hard as to seem 
almost of the consistence of granite. On one side of the 
room, a long sort of pen had been made of rough boards, 
into which a few bundles of straw, and some old cover- 
lids had been thrown. This served the family for 
sleeping accommodations. On the opposite side were a 
few shelves containing the cooking utensils, which con 
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sisted of four or five earthen platters and dishes, a tin 
dipper, an iron kettle or two,and a water pail. These 
articles, together with a large sailor’s chest, a table of 
domestic manufacture, and several block seats, constitu- 
ted all their household furniture. 

The contents of Sam’s basket were most thankfully 
received, and they certainly were much needed; for, 
with the exception of a quantity of beef and potatoes 
prepared for the oven, the mother informed us she was 
nearly destitute of food for her large family. We knew 
that Jewett was in danger of arrest for theft, perpetrated, 
as all were ready to acknowledge, in consequence of his 
extreme poverty. He was a cooper by trade, and, of 
late, had been unable to obtain employment. In a mo- 
ment of weakness, — he had never before been suspected 
of dishonesty, — he robbed the cornfield of a rich farmer. 
All my childish sympathies were enlisted for the poor 
man, and much I wished he might be able to avoid the 
punishment threatened for his misdeed. We supposed 
him to be concealed in the adjacent woods; but it was 
afterward hinted that he was snugly ensconced behind 
the chimney during our visit. 

It may seem incredible to those who have all their 
lives been accustomed to the comforts and luxuries of 
life, that human beings could exist in New England so 
destitute of what we are wont to consider its necessaries. 
Yet these parents had thus lived for thirteen years; and 
nine children had had their birthplace in the dwelling I 
have described. They were hardy, and, in their way, 
happy as the wild animals that tenanted the neighboring 
woods. But a change was to come over them. Soon 
after my visit, their father was arrested and confined in 
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jail, and they were removed to the almshouse of his na- 
tive town. 

From within its decent walls, restrained by its regula- 
tions, I doubt not they often looked back with regret to 
the freedom they enjoyed in their own log hut, in the 
heart of the pine woods of G 





SPRING. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


Of the Pantry-door Key being lost, and then found. 


Ir was very mild and pleasant weather, in the begin- 
uing of January ; the Poet’s two children ran about the 
garden with nothing on their heads but their beautiful 
long hair. Up in the pigeon-cote there was a deal of 
discussion going on: Jessy and Crow, one pair of pi- 
geons, were talking about having eggs, and a young 
brood ; while Snowdrop and her little husband Cravates 
said it was quite too soon to think of sucha thing. These 
pigeons belonged to the poet’s children, who fed them 
twice every day, and loved them very dearly. They 
were very handsome pigeons: Jessy was quite a rainbow 
of colors, and he strutted prodigiously ; Crow his wife 
was very dark, all purple and green; nobody would 
have taken her for a hen-pigeon, she was so large and 
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grand. The other pair, Snowdrop and Cravates, were 
very different: she was as white as snow, and looked ag 
sleek and round as if she had been cut out of marble ; 
her husband, Cravates, was of rich red brown, with a 
white ying round his neck which the children called his 
cravat. On the floor of the dovecote lived a pair of 
guinea-pigs, ‘Toby and Jenny. Toby was a quiet old 
fellow that lived very much to himself and never troubled 
his mind about anything ; he squeaked a little to himself ; 
he always found plenty to eat, and that was all he cared 
for. Jenny, his wife, was a little plump, busy, merry 
guinea-pig that not only looked after her own large fam- 
ily but kept up a deal of intercourse with the pigeons ; 
they were on the best terms im the world, and now, 
when there was all this discussion about whether the pi- 
geons should begin to lay or not, she sided with Jessy 
and his wife, and told them by all means to make a nest, 
and have a brood, for that it was an uneommonly fine 
season, there would be no more cold weather, not a bit! 
and even if there were, what would it matter ;— fat, 
well-feathered birds like them never felt the cold; for 
her part she never felt it; she had forgotten what cold 
was. The poet’s children, she said, never let them 
want; it was all nonsense talking about want; for her 
part she did not believe in the existence of such a thing ! 
it was only a bugbear to frighten ignorant pigeons and 
guinea-pigs with. Jessy and Crow said the same ; they 
said they always felt so warm about their hearts, and 
their feathers were so thick; that even after they had 
eaten their fill there was plenty of food, so they would 
have a brood. ”* 

Cravates and Snowdrop were convinced by what they 
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heard, and when Crow’s young ones began to peep from 
the egg, Snowdrop had been setting three days. Jenny, 
the guinea-pig, had seven little ones. It was the merriest 
little region of life that ever was seen. Guinea-pigs and 
pigeons were all as warm and fat as possible. The po- 
et’s children were as happy as these little creatures; 
they clapped their hands and screamed with delight when 
they saw the young pigeons come out of the shell. Snow- 
drop and Cravates were now full of family business, first 
ene sat on the eggs, and then the other, and in two weeks 
they also would have two young pigeons. 

There were many changes of weather in January ; 
now it was fine and mild, and then it was bitterly cold, 
and froze, and snowed, and thawed, and froze again; the 
pond was covered with ice, and little boys slided. At 
the commencement of February it grew colder and cold- 
er every day; the earth was like a hard board, nothing 
could come out of it, and the little snowdrops and hepati- 
cas and winter aconites that had ventured in the mild 
weather to put up their heads, now were quite sorry for 
it, and were so pinched with cold they did not know 
what todo. They said one to another how cold the bed 
was, and they wished so much that snow would fall, and 
thus give them blankets and coverlets to keep them 
warm; but no snow caine, and every day it froze harder 
and harder. 

The peet’s children, like their pigeons, felt very little 
of the cold, for they were well fed, and full of life and 
strength, and had warm woollen clothes on; twice every 
day they went and fed their pigeons and their guinea- 
pigs. Snowdrop’s young ones were ready to be hatched, 

and Crow's were growing famously; but they had as 
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yet only greyish down on their iittle bodies. One day 
they said to their mother that something ‘‘ bit them.” ‘It 
is only the cold,” she replied ; ‘silly little things!’ and 
she told them to lie closer under her feather petticoat, 
which was lined with down, and so they did; and they 
felt no more cold, for their mother and her feather petti- 
coat were as warm asa little fire. Just then, old Jessy, 
the father, came in; he had been taking his morning air- 
ing, and it was amazing what a deal of cold air seemed 
to come in with him; the very tips of his feathers seemed 
frozen; but he said he was as warm as a toast; that he 
felt nothing of the cold. He said he had been up at the 
rookery ; that they were all ina pretty state there; they 
had begun to build some days before, while the weather 
was mild, but that now everything was at a stand still; 
and they were all talking of a famine; they looked very 
discontented and down-hearted, and they said they did 
not know what would be the end of all this; they could 
get nothing out of the ground, and they could get nothing 
out of the air, — what then was to beeome of them?) 
Jessy said it was very unpleasant to hear all this; and 
he told them that, for his part, he believed there was 
plenty of food to be had, if they would only look for it ; 
he had often heard their outcries of famine, but he 
thought it was all discontent, and of people’s own bring- 
ing about. The rooks were very angry to hear him talk 
thus, and if he had not flown off he did not know what 
the consequences might have been; he then went inte 
the poet’s garden, and there were all the foolish flowers 
that had come out too soon, shivering like naked beggars 
in the street, till it was quite unpleasant to see them ; he 
told them, that they should have stopped at hame by their 
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warm fires, and in bed among the blankets, and that if 
they would run themselves into trouble, they must take 
the consequences. The flowers made no reply, for their 
poor mouths were so stiff with cold that they could not 
open them. Thre next thing he saw were the little birds 
of the garden; there were robins, and tom-tits, and red- 
starts, and hundreds of sparrows; they had all puffed out 
their feathers like so many muffs to keep them warm, 
and they looked plump enough, but all they talked about 
was this famine. There was nothing to be had, and they 
thought they must all die; they looked very dismal and 
dispirited; they could not even twitter; they did nothing 
- fut hop about on the hard, stony ground, and pick at lit- 
tle bits of dirt, out of which nothing came; or if any- 
thing eatable were in it, ten to one but three or four of 
them fell to quarrelling about it. They told dismal tales 
about many that had died, and said they expected that 
they too should die of want; they said everything was 
against them this winter ; that lastsummer so little hedge- 
fruit came to maturity, and thus the great store of nature 
was empty; there were no berries on the pyracantha 
that grew up one side of the poet’s house this year, and 
that was a great loss; and they did not know why, but 
the poet’s children seemed to have forgotten them, they 
found no crumbs now, as they used to do. Oh! it was 
very melancholy, and they knew that they should all die 
of want. The blackbirds and the thrushes that sate on. 
the boughs about, sighed out the same melancholy ditty ; 
they said that this great frost had locked up the pantry 
door, and there was no chance but of their dying of 
hunger. 
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It troubled Jessy, the pigeon, to hear all this. He felt 
very uncomfortable, and he wished not to believe what 
he had heard. He told his wife, and Snowdrop, and her 
husband, and old Jenny, the guinea-pig ; and just as he 
had finished, up came, like two beautiful angels, the 
poet’s children, and scattered tares and peas for the pi- 
geons, and brought bread and milkand green sprouts for 
the guinea pigs. There was such plenty in this dovecote ; 
there could be no want out of doors — there could be no 
famine ;— it must be discontent, and improvidence, and 
bad management which brought the others into their evil 
plight. Whilst the pigeons were thus settling the ques- 
tion, old Toby, the father guinea-pig, who had not yet 
spoken, asked abruptly, ‘* Why did they lock the pantry 
door? We always let ours stand open, and therefore we 
have plenty.” They all said that Toby had hit the right 
nail on the head, and Jessy said, before long he would go 
out, and ask the same question of all the discontented out 
of doors. 

The frost grew harder and harder, and one morning a 
heavy yellowish cloud filled the sky, and the white feath- 
ery snow began to fall; all day and all night it fell. 
The garden was beautiful ; it lay two foot deep on the 
ground, and on the upper surface of every leafless branch 
and bough, and bent the evergreens like heavy plumes. 
Every thing was as silent as death ; not a bird twittered. 
The little snowdrops, and hepaticas, and winter aconites, 
said one to another, when the snow began to fall; ‘* the 
blessing is come at last; now we shall go to sleep, and 
lie warm and snug till the better days come.” ‘They 
closed their eyes, and fell into the sweetest sleep, and 
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the soft, delicate snow, like loving hands, heaped up the 
warm covering around them. 

The little birds—robins, and redstarts, and tomtits, and 
the little good-for-nothing sparrows, peeped from under 
the broad leaves of the ivy, that thickly covered the 
whole of the poet’s house, and did nothing but sigh all 
day long. “It will be a deep, deep snow,” said they ; “ it 
may perhaps lie four or five weeks; the pantry-door 
key will be lost in the snow, and how shall we ever get 
the door open again!” The snow fell thicker and 
faster, and in the afternoon the poet’s gardener cut a 
path through the snow from the kitchen door to the 
dovecote. The old garden blackbird, the bird that had 
cheered the hearts of the poet and his children all 
last summer, sate half starved in a hole in the sycamore 
tree, and saw the two children, wrapped up in great coats 
and cloaks till only their eyes, and the tips of their noses 
could be seen, go from the kitchen door along the path 
that had been cut in the snow to the dovehouse. They 
carried tares and peas in a basket, and soaked bread in 
a basin; they were going to feed their favorites, and 
hever once thought of all the little hungry stomachs and 
longing eyes that were all around them. 

““The pantry-door is fast locked, and the key is now 
lost !”? was sighed out all that night from under the roof, 
and from the crannies of the old walls, and from under 
the ivy leaves, and from the hollows of the sycamore 
trunk. ‘* The pantry-door key is lost, and wé shall die 
of hunger; The poor rooks left off building ; the snow 
lay a foot deep in every unfinished nest ; the last year’s 
rooks asked the old ones if they had ever known the 
pantry-door key lost before. Very few of them ever 
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had; They had heard their grandfathers talk of such o 
thing in their time, but they did not think it could have 
been as bad as this! The key of the pantry-door had 
never certainly been quite lost before ; but they hoped it 
might be found. The young rooks were quite disheart- 
ened, they did not believe that the key ever would be 
found. They were ready to grow desperate ; it was all 
that the most experienced could do to persuade them to 
patience and hope. 

The poet stood at his window and looked out; the 
snow had lost its first purity; it had fallen from the tree- 
branches, and had been shaken out from the evergreens, 
lest it should break them; it lay like a casing of marble 
over all the earth; it was hard frozen, and glittered in 
the sun like crystal points. It was now a week since it 
had fallen, and there seemed no chance of the frost go- 
ing. The poet saw his children rush from the dove 
house with their rosy faces and bright eyes ; Crow’s two 
young pigeons were full feathered ; how they had grown! 
and Snowdrop’s were like two little balls of down. The 
children were on their way to tell this to their father. 

But before they came he had something to tell them. 
As he stood at his window he had seen the rookson their 
way through the cold wintry sky to the distant meadows 5 
what could the poor rooks find there for food? The 
thought fell on his heart with a sadness. He thought of 
all the suffering creatures in this bitter season, and he 
wished that he could help and save them all. While he 
was thus thinking, he heard the twittering of the little 
birds in the laurestinas round the window, and he saw 
the old blackbird sitting just above in the arbutus. Hun- 
ger had made them very tame. He heard their mourn- 
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ful twitter, and he understood it — for a poet understands 
all languages, especially those which come from sorrow- 
ful hearts. At that moment his two children came in: 
“Hush,” said he, and they trod as sofily as falling snow ; 
“listen to what the little birds are all saying. ‘They 
say, ‘The pantry-door is locked, and the key is lost! 
There is no one to feed us, and we shall all die of 
hunger!’ ‘This is what the little birds are saying.” 

The tears started to the children’s eyes, and their fa- 
ther continued, ** Thus say the little birds, and they 
speak truly ; their pantry door is locked, and the key is 
lost; many of them will die; they are now like so many 
little skeletons ; they have puffed out their feathers to 
keep them warm, but they are starved for all that; for 
the famished have so little warmth within them. ‘ We 
shall all die of hunger,’ say they. ‘Alas! that the pan- 
try-door should be locked, and the key lost! No one 
pities us—we shall all die!’ ‘Do not despair!’ replies 
that old blackbird in the arbutus,” said the poet, directing 
with his finger the tearful eyes of the children to the 
bird,—** Do not despair ; help comes often when we least 
expect it. Bear on patiently a little longer,—a little 
longer bear up, and help will come!” These were the 
words of the blackbird, which the poet told to his chil- 
dren ; but scarcely were they ended, when the blackbird 
turned its head quickly, and then fell, as if dead, from 
the bough into the snow. Without a word to the chil- 
dren, the poet rushed out, and the next moment they 
saw him in the garden before the window; all the little 
birds flew away frightened, and treading ancle deep in 
snow, he brought in the dead blackbird. 
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*¢ Poor, dear blackbird!” said the children, with al- 
most breaking hearts, when they saw it in their father’s 
hands in the warm room where he brought it. ‘* Poor, 
dear little thing ! and it has died of want, and we have 
never fed the birds all this hard time!” 

“Yes,” said their father, “it is a serious thing when 
creatures with appetites find the pantry locked, and the 
key lost. You must think about these things!” 

* But I think,” said he, again speaking, and this time 
more cheerfully, “that this bird is not dead ; I believe it 
is only benumbed, and I think we can revive it.” The 
children rushed about like wild creatures, for they had 
such loving hearts. They could find neithera cage nor 
a basket at the moment, but they brought an old last 
year’s garden bonnet trimmed with blue ribbon ; they put 
some warm flannel in it, laid the bird within it, and then 
tied the bonnet in a handkerchief; their father said he 
would take charge of it for them, in his study, and they 
must go and see if they could not get the pantry open for 
the other poor little birds. 

They could not understand what the birds said so well 
as their father, because they were only poet’s children; 
so in the evening, when all the birds had hada good 
dinner, ‘he told them what had been said. They had said 
that the old blackbird was right; help had come when 
they least expected it; somebody had picked the lock, or 
burst the pantry door open, and behold every shelf was 
fullof bread! They wondered how it was ;—they were 
only birds, and so they could not tell; this, however, 
was certain, there was plenty now, where but a minute 
before there had been famine. It was just.as the good 
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blackbird had said. He was a prophet and a poet, and 
yet he who knew all this, and had cheered them with 
hope, was dead! That wasasad thing! They must 
confess that he was a great poet; they had not thought 
much of him when he was alive; but they must raise 
amonument to him now he isdead. * But he is not 
dead,” said the children, * he is all alive in the magpie’s 
cage, and very happy !” 

“ But they do not know it,” said the father, “ they think 
him dead, and mourn for him. They thought very little 
of him when he was amongst them, but they will honor 
him now they think him dead.” 

The frost still lasted, and the pantry remained as full 
asever. Jessy went and told them in the dove-house, 
that he knew he was right. It was all a needless outcry 
about the famine; the birds only wanted to excite com- 
passion, that they might induce the pigeons and guinea- 
pigs to give up their food; they made themselves look 
miserable and half famished to get fed without working ; 
that they were as brisk now as larks; that he heard a deal 
said still among the rooks about this pantry-door key being 
lost, but after what he had seen he put no faith in it. It 
was a mere pretence. 

At the end of February the frost broke up; tbe snow 
melted all at once ; the hard stony ground was likea wet 
sponge. The grass looked green, and the tree stems 
brim-full of life; the little snowdrops, and hepaticas, 
and winter aconites looked round them in astonishment. 
“Something must have happened,” said they one to 
another ; for they were not wide awake yet — “* we must 
have been asleep a long time; come let us get up, we 
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feel such life and strength within us! Hark, that must 
be a thrush. It is spring as sure as we are alive!” 

The little dear robins and redstarts came hopping 
among the flowers, and they welcomed each the other 3 
and then the flowers understood all about the dreadful 
time that had been since they went to sleep. Many birds 
were dead ; that was a certainty ; many a dear little bird 
that had sung to the flowers last summer, would never 
sing to them again! Among those that had died, they 
said, was the grand old poet, the blackbird; he wasa 
wonderful creature ; he suffered dreadfully in the fam- 
ine; but he tried to cheer all their hearts, and foretold 
the better time, and the opening of the pantry-door just 
before it took place; but he never saw it himself. That 
was the one sorrow they had to deplore; and they did 
deplore it sincerely. 

The flowers were very sorry, tears hung in the snow- 
drop’s beautiful eyes, for she loved the blackbird. At 
that moment all the little birds flew away, for they heard 
footsteps coming down the garden walk. It was the 
poet’s children, with the great magpie’s cage, in which 
was the blackbird. They set it just opposite the snow- 
drops, and the other flowers, for they said, “‘ he shall see 
how beautiful the garden is the moment he gets out of 
the cage.” 

The blackbird sprang from the open door of the cage, 
and flew into a hawthorn tree that grew just by. All 
the little flowers saw him, and could hardly believe their 
eyes. The moment he alighted on the tree, he carolled 
forth such a hymn of thankfulness and joy as filled the 
whole garden. The little birds could scarcely believe 
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their ears. He was alive and well! His song told eve- 
rything, and every one interpreted it his own way. The 
poet heard it as he sat in his study; it told him that the 
spring time —a time of plenty and of gladness, was at 
hand. A gushing tide of love and gratitude warmed his 
heart; he took up his pen and wrote words which were 
immortal. 

It reached the fat pigeons on the house-top, as they 
were strutting about with their young broods, now out in 
the great world for the first time; and old Jessy said to 
his wife, that if it really were true about the famine, he 
was glad such a fine singer as the blackbird had got well 
through it€ It reached the poor rooks that had suffered 
80 dreadfully in the famine, as they sate on their elm- 
{ree tops, and taking the song for a good omen, they be- 
gan their building again that very moment. As to the 
litle flowers down in the garden beds, they were so full 
of joy, that they reared up their heads, and opened their 
beautiful eyes to the sun, and shot down their little roots 
under ground, and woke the sleepy worms and little 
shining insects, and told them it was time to be stirring, 
for the bedutiful spring season had just begun. 

All that day nothing was heard but a shouting on the 
tree tops — the burden of the song was the same every- 
where — ‘* The key that was lost so long has been found ; 
the pantry door stands wide open, and there is plenty for 
all!’ The poet’s children walked hand in hand in the 
garden, and were happier than ever. | 
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A Young rose in summer time 
Is beautiful to me, 

And glorious the many stars 
That glimmer on the sea! 

But gentle words and loving hearts, 
And hands to clasp my own, 

Are better than the fairest flowers 
Or stars that ever shone. 


The sun may warm the grass to life, 


The dew the drooping flower, 

And eyes grow bright and watch the light 
Of autumn’s opening hour ; 

But words that breathe of tenderness, 
And smiles we know are true, 

Are warmer than the summer time, 
And brighter than the dew. 


It is not much the world can give, 
With all its subtle art, 

And gold and gems are not the things 
To satisfy the heart. 

But oh if those who cluster round 
The altar and the hearth, 

Have gentle words and loving smiles, 
How beautiful is earth 
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MOST HASTE, WORST SPEED. 
THE SLEDS. 


<¢ Mamma, may I take my sled and coast down hill 
with Ben in his yard?” 

“Yes, my son, but be very careful. I shall watch you 
from my window, and hope I shall not see you hurt.” 

Away ran Henry, and ina few minutes he and Ben 
were dragging their sleds into the yard. Henry’s sled 
was green, and had a nice cushion upon it. It was 
named Eagle. 1 suppose this name was given to it be- 
cause it was a very swift one. 

Ben’s sled was called Victor. it was red and yellow, 
with a dog’s head painted on the top. 

The little boys drew their sleds to the top of the slope, 
and seated themselves all ready for a start. 

“Come, Ben,” cried Henry, “you must start first, 
because you cannot go so fast as I can.” 

‘** Yes, to be sure,” said Ben, “1 shall get out of your 
way pretty quick; Ido not want you on my back.” 

Ben set off pretty briskly, but before he had got half 
way down, Eagle came pouncing upon him, with a great 
shock, which sent both boys off, heels over head. ‘The 
sleds went one way, the caps another, and the boys an- 
other, and there was such a jumble in the loose snow, 
and sucha kicking and scrambling! But at fast, after 
rolling down the hill all in a heap, the boys jumped up, 
and shook off the snow, and laughed and shouted till all 
rang again. 
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Henry’s mother stood looking out at the window. 
She was very much frightened at first, but when she saw 
the little fellows jumping up and down, and heard their 
merry voices, she sat down in her chair and laughed too. 
That night she and Henry had another good laugh in 
talking it over together, but he promised to be more 
careful another time. 

A few days after this, Henry and Ben went coasting 
down into the Hollow. It was a grand place, it was so 
steep ; and they coasted so swiftly that their sleds went 
half way up the other side without stopping. There 
were some other boys there with sleds, but Eagle beat 
them all. 

‘‘ Let us start all together,” said Ben; ‘Ill say Now 
when we are ready.” They drew all their sleds to the 
top and waited. “ Now!” said Ben, in a loud voice. 
Down went Clay and Polk, Victor, Skip, and Firefly. 
Eagle waited a second, and then steered down full tilt. 
~ It went by all the rest, and was half way up the other 
side before they got to the bottom. The boys all hurra- 
ed, and praised Eagle. Henry was quite proud of his 
swift sled. 

‘‘ Let us go down to the pond,” said John ; “* there are 
some first-rate slides cut out down that hill.” James 
told them there wasa hole in the pond, and he was 
afraid they might get into it. But the others would go, 
and James followed them when they got there. Thomas 
declared there was no danger at all, for the hole was on 
the farthest side, and the pond was so large that they 
should not come near it. | 

At the signal “* Now!” off went the little fleet of sleds 
again, dashing off half way across, the beautiful smooth 
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pond. There was a loud shout from all the boys when 
Eagle shot by them like lightning. Henry tried to stop 
the sled, but it only seemed to go the faster. It turned 
a little from side to side, then flew up in front, and 
plunged, boy and all, right into the hole. Henry could 
nowhere be seen — his cap was all that was left. It lay 
on the edge of the ice. Where was the little head that 
had worn it a moment ago? Luckily Henry had kept 
hold of his sled; it held him up in the water, and pres- 
ently he put up his hand in the spot where he had gone 
down. Ben was a bright boy. Instead of stopping to 
cry as the others had done when Henry disappeared, he 
ran and pulled a board from the fence, and placed it 
across the hole. He now stood on the board, and caught 
hold of Henry’s hand, and ina minute had pulled hin 
out. There was a shout of joy when he appeared all 
dripping from the water. ‘Then they drew up the sled, 
and ran home as fast as possible. Henry’s clothes were 
‘frozen stiff upon him before he reached home, so that he 
could hardly get along ; then the boys took turns to carry 
him. ‘“Omy naughty Eagle!” said he, ‘how could 
you serve me sucha trick? Ben, I think yours is the 
best after all.” His mother was very much frightened 
when she saw her little boy in such a plight. She un- 
dressed him, and put him directly to bed, between two 
blankets. There he lay for an hour or two, and then 
got up as bright as ever. 

Eagle had time to rest, for Henry did not care about 
coasting, after this, for several days. One day Henry’s 
mother told him to take his sled, and bring her some 
meal from Mr. Howard’s store in the next street. So he 
took the bucket which she gave him, and tied it upon his 
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sled with a rope, and scampered off, cutting capers like 
a gay horse all the way through the street. He stopped 
at Mr. Howard’s door. ‘ Will you please, sir, to send 
my mother a peck of meal?” The man measured it, 
and put it into Henry’s bucket. Off he went again, 
rearing and plunging and tossing his head and kicking 
up his heels. Presently he came where there was a 
shorter path home, down a pretty steep, slippery hill ; 
he thought he should like to coast down, but there was 
not room enough for him and the bucket on the sled. So 
he turned it round, and held the rope in his hand, mean- 
ing to let it slide backward down the slope, and run 
after it himself. Poor boy! the sled plunged down hill, 
and giving him no time to find his feet, twitched him over 
upon his nose, and dragged him to the bottom all covered 
with snow. His nose and his cheeks were pretty well 
scratched, and the skin was rubbed off his hand, but he 
jumped up and laughed and said, * O you rogue of a sled } 
It seems just as if you were alive, and did it on purpose 
to plague me.” Be 
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Fiowrrs for the humble poor, 
Flowers for the weak and lone; 

Let them gently, gently fall, 
Where the weeds of Toil are sown; 
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Lifting up foul Discontent, 
From the lonely tenement, 

As the fainting toilers there 
Catch a breath of Heaven’s air. 


Flowers! lay them by the bed 
Where the restless sick are lying. 
Let their freshness heal the air, 
Wounded by the sufferer’s sighing : 
Let his eye a moment rest 
Where its seeing may be blessed, 
Ere they mingle their sweet breath 
With the heavy one of Death. - 


Flowers for the rich and proud! 
Lay them in the costly room 

Where Art’s thick luxuriant air 
May from Nature catch perfume, 

And like whispering Angels start 

Pity in the rich man’s heart — 

Pity for some humble one, 

Who of flowers and fruits hath none. 


Flowers! for each one of earth, 
Under and above the sod, 
That the dead may sweeter sleep, 
And the living think of God, 
When we from our walks of Sin, 
See where his soft steps have been, 
Leaving these to bless our eyes, 
As a glimpse of Paradise. A. D. F. R. 
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TRUE MONARCHY. 


TRUE MONARCHY. 


WE are a little kingdom; but the man 

That chains his rebel will to Reason’s throne, 
Forms it a large one, whilst his royal mind 
Makes Heaven its council, from the rolls above 
Draws his own statutes, and with joy obeys. 


*T is not a troop of well-appointed guards 
Creates a monarch, not a purple robe 

Dy’d in the people’s blood, not all the crowns 
Of dazzling tiars that bend about the head, 
Though gilt with sunbeams and set round with stars. 
A monarch he that conquers all his fears, 

And treads upon them; when he stands alone, 
Makes his own camp; for guardian virtues wait 
His nightly slumbers, and secure his dreams. 
Now dawns the light; he ranges all his thoughts 
In square battalions, bold to meet th’ attacks 

Of time and chance, himself a num’rous host 

All eye, aJl ear, all wakeful as the day, 

Firm as a rock, and moveless as the Centre. 


In vain the harlot, Pleasure, spreads her charms, 
To lull his thoughts in luxury’s fair lap, 

To sensual ease, (the bane of little kings, 
Monarchs whose waxen images of souls 

Are moulded into softness ;) still his mind 
Wears its own shape, nor can the heavenly form 
Stoop to be model’d by the wild decrees 

Of the mad vulgar, that unthinking herd. 
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He lives above the crowd, nor hears the noise 
Of wars and triumphs, nor regards the shouts 
Of popular applause, that empty sound, 

Nor feels the flying arrows of reproach 

Or spite or envy. In himself secure, 

Wisdom his tower, and conscience is his shield, 
His peace all inward, and his joys his own. 


Now my ambition swells, my wishes soar, 
This be my kingdom; sit above the globe 
My rising soul, and dress thyself around 

And shine in virtue’s armor, climb the height 
Of wisdom’s lofty castle, there reside 

Safe from the smiling and the frowning world. 


Yet once a day drop down a gentle look 

On the great mole-hill, and with pitying eye 
Survey the busy emmets round the heap, 
Crowding and bustling in a thousand forms 
Of strife and toil, to purchase wealth and fame 
A bubble or a dust: Then call thy thoughts 
Up to thyself to feed on joys unknown, 

Rich without gold, and great without renown. 


Dr. Isaac Warts, 1701. 


DOMESTICATION OF FISHES. 


A short time since the following interesting description 
was published in a newspaper ; 
** TAMING EXTRAORDINARY. 
“ There is a little girl of six years of age, a daughter 
of Mr. David Thomas, who lives on the borders of the 
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pond, which supplies water for the Furnace Works at 
Weare River, who has a most wonderful control over a 
class of animals hitherto thought to be untamable. 

For a year or two past the little girl has been in the 
habit of playing about the pond, and throwing crumbs 
into the water for the fishes. 

By degrees these timid creatures have become so 
tame as to come at her call, follow her about the pond, 
and eat from her hand. 

A gentleman went down there a few days since; 
with his daughter, to see the little creatures and their 
mistress. At first the fishes were mistaken, and came 
up to the surface of the water, as the gentleman’s daugh- 
ter approached, but in a moment they discovered their 
mistake, and whisked away from the stranger in high 
dudgeon. Their own mistress then came up and called, : 


and they crowded up, clustering about her hands to re- 
ceive the crumbs. 


She has, besides, a turtle, or tortoise, maimed in the 
leg. ‘This creature lives in the pond, and seems to be 
entirely under the control of the little girl, obeying her 
voice, and feeding from her hand. 

We have just returned from a visit to the pond, and 
have seen the little bright-eyed girl sporting with her 
obedient swarms of pickerel, pout, and shiners, patting 
them on the head, stroking their sides, and letting them 
slip through her hands. She has her favorites among 
them. <A pout which has been marked on the head in 
some way, and the turtle we spoke of, are remarkably 
intelligent. 

A more beautiful instance of the influence of kindness 
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and gentleness can hardly be found. Lidns and tigers 
have been subjected to man, but this instance of domes- 
ticating fishes is as novel as it is interesting.” 


The writer of the above beautiful description has made 
a mistake in saying that fishes have never been tamed 
by any one besides the little girl at Hingham. She, as 
well as all the children who. read this book, will doubt- 
less be pleased to learn, that many hundred years ago, a 
Roman, by the name of Lucullus, had ponds in his gar- 
dens, containing fishes so tame as to feed from the hand, 
and who would leap from the water when called by their 
keepers. 

Pliny, a historian, who lived shortly after Lucullus, 
says that each fish knew its name, and that several of 
them wore necklaces. But Pliny was very fond of hear- 
ing and relating wonderful stories, so we may be per- 
mitted to doubt the latter part of his description, and more 
especially since, owing to the peculiar shape of fishes, it 
is hard to understand how they could have kept their or- 
naments on. 

At the gardens of Charlottenburg, near Berlin in Ger- 
many, there are ponds in which livea great many of that 
rare kind of fish, the carp. Ifa bell is sounded over the 
water, whole shoals of these fishes may be seen collected 
together with their noses out of the water. The Chinese 
collect their gold fish together in the same manner. At 
Ferney, a place in France, the fishes swim towards the 
gardener whenever he makes a splashing in the water. 

There is a gentleman living near Braintree in Essex 
County, England, who has a few tame carp. These 
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creatures know his whistle, and whenever they hear it, 
swim towards him to receive their food. A very inter- 
esting instance of this last method of calling fishes to- 
gether, is one which I copy from a book called ‘* Polyne- 
sian Researches,” written by Mr. Ellis, an Englishman. 
‘The rivers (of Tahite) furnish few fresh-water fish ; 
eels are the principal and they are very fine. Eels, be- 
ing great favorites, are sometimes tamed, and fed till 
they attain an enormous size. Taaroarii (a young chief,) 
had several in different parts of the island. These pets 
were kept in large holes, two or three feet deep, partially 
filled with water. On the sides of these pits the eels 
formed or found an aperture in a horizontal direction, in 
which they generally remained, excepting when called 
by the person who fed them. I have been several times 
with the young chief when he has sat down by the side 
of the hole, and by giving a shrill sort of whistle, has 
brought out an enormous eel, which has moved about the 
surface of the water, and eaten with confidence out of 
its master’s hand.” 


These are all the anecdotes I have been able to col- 
lect about the domestication of fishes, and I hope they 
will please the young readers of the Child’s Friend suffi- 
ciently to make them desire to read some stories I shall 
tell them soon about the taming of other animals. - 

C. C. C. 


THE 
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MY CLOSET; 
OR, 


THE NEW YEAB’S GIFT. 


* Tomorrow is New Year’s day,’’ said James as he 
sat down on the sofa close by his father on New Year’s 
eve. 

“Yes, my son,” replied his father, * tomorrow is 
New Year’s day. Weare all one year older; think you 
we have gained as much this last year as we ought ?” 

‘¢T think I have gained something,” replied James. 
“IT am at the head of my class in school. I am three 
inches taller, I am stronger, and I know a great deal 
more than I did last year.” 

“‘Is that all you have gained?” asked his father. 
‘“‘ Have you cured any of your faults? Can you com- 
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mand your temper any better? Are you any more dis- 
interested ? Are you more careful about the truth — In 
short, are you a better boy ?”’ 

‘** T cannot say, father, you know about that better than 
],”? 

‘*'You expect a New Year’s gift tomorrow I presume, 
James.” 

‘** Yes, father, you always give me a New Year’s gift 
you know, and do let me sit up till the clock strikes 
twelve to-night.” 

His father promised he should, and added, “I have 
been thinking of a New Year’s gift for you, James, that 
Iam not quite sure you will like, but1 will tell you what 
it is, and if you do not like it, you will say so honestly, I 
trust.” 

“ What is it, father 2” 

*“ You know the little closet with a window in it, 
which contains some shelves with books on them, and 
which I call my closet; I propose to give you that closet 
with all the books which I shall leave in it, for your own 
private apartment. There is a desk and a chair in it, 
and from the window you look directly, you know, upon 
the pine grove; there you may study, and write, and 
read, and think also, James, as much as you please.” 

James.could scarcely hear his father finish for delight 
at the thought. ‘“ All my own? the books, the desk, © 
the nice old fashioned chair, and the closet itself ? why, 
I never should have believed you would have given it to 
me, father, for my own. There is nothing | should like 
so well in the world. Shall I have the Shakspeare, and 
the Johneon, and the Classical Dictionary, and the Sir 
Charles Grandison, and all the old poets, and those 
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French books in it? and the Homer and the Virgil 
too ? 99 

** Yes, my son, | think I need not ask you to promise 
4o lend them to me and your mother when we wish to 
borrow them, which we may sometimes, but I have most 
of the books in my library below stairs. I have a great 
affection for this closet, James, and therefore I give it to 
you. If the walls could speak, they could tell you a 
great deal of your father’s history.” 

“‘T wish they could,” said James ; ‘I shall sit there a 
great deal, and I should like to hear all they have to say.” 

‘¢ As I have promised you to let you sit up till the new 
year comes in, | will tell you something of what they 
would say, James, now. You know that this is the house 
in which I was born, so that this closet knew me froma 
child. Many a time when I was a little fellow, has my 
mother shut me up in it for refusing to obey her, and 
you may now see the dints on the door which I have, like 
avery naughty boy, made by kicking against it before 
my temper was subdued, and I was ready to promise 
that I would be good. It was a gentle punishment shut- 
ting me up in this closet; had it not been called so, I 
never should have thought it one. In summer time the 
whispering of the wind through the pine trees rebuked 
my bad temper, and seemed to say, ‘‘ Hush, Jemmy, 
peace, be still,” and I always came out a better boy than 
‘ I went into it. When I was eleven years old, just your 
age now, my father gave me this closet for my study, 
and for my own use altogether; many, but not all the 
books that are in it now, were in it then, and the same 
desk and chair stood in it then, that stand there now. 
My father had just made an addition to his house which 
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gave him the library which I now use ; his law and oth- 
er books and papers required better accommodation than. 
this closet, and from that time it became mine. He also 
gave it to me asI do to you fora new year’s gift, and 
this is one reason why I love to give it to you for the 
same purpose. It is a very dear and sacred spot to me, 
James, this closet, and I think you will like to hear some- 
thing of its history.” 

* Yes, indeed I shall, father,’ said James. 

‘‘ When I first took possession ;of it,” continued his 
father, ‘“‘I felt more grand, I fancy, than Queen Victoria 
did when she took possession of the throne of England, 
for she had anticipated her elevation, whereas such a 
felicity was never dreamed of by me; children did not 
fare so sumptuously in any way, when I was a boy as 
they do now, and my father’s liberality to me was an un- 
usual thing. My father and mother both went up stairs 
with me on New Year’s day, and !ed me into my little 
sanctum, which they had dressed with evergreens, and 
seated me in the three cornered leather bottomed chair, 
and told me that every thing in the closet was mine. 
‘Although it was winter, still the pine trees that you know 
come so near the window, and that now are old trees, 
looked beautifully, and to me it seemed a little paradise. 

‘** Here,” said my mother, “you were many a time 
shut up by me in order to make you a good boy ; now 
you are old enough to know yourself when it is the right 
time for you to be shut up here, in order that you may 
grow good, and I advise you at such times to come here 
and stay till you have conquered the bad spirit, and can 
come out with a firm resolution to do better. I shall 
never put you in the closet again, but I shall trust, 
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Jemmie, that you will put yourself in, at all proper times.” 
I well remember putting my arms round my mother’s 
neck and kissing her for joy, but I said not a word. 
My heart was too full of love and gratitude and pleasure 
to speak. After they left me in the closet in my own 
chair, now all my own, I sat still some minutes thinking 
what I should do with my great possession, how I should 
improve my great blessing. The thought of my mother’s 
loving trust in me affected me very much; I resolved I 
would not disappoint her. I thought over all my faults, 
and I resolved that whenever I found myself doing 
wrong, | would come to my closet as soon as I could, 
shut myself in, and pray there for strength to cure my 
faults. J then counted them all over as far as I knew 
them, and resolved to get rid of them all. I was too 
happy to think of the difficulty in the way of doing this, 
but my self-confidence soon was rebuked. After looking 
over all the books, and putting my fingers upon every 
thing in my little kingdom, and dancing up and down 
with delight, I followed my father and mother down 
stairs to see the presents for the other children. Such 
was my state of exaltation that when my little sister 
came full of joy to me with her new doll, I turned con- 
temptuously away from her and sneered at it, and said, 
“Who wants to look at adoll? My new year’s gift is 
the best ; it 1s worth yours and the boys’ all put together.” 
Never shall I forget the grieved, disappointed look of 
my little sister as she ghid, ‘* Why, Jemmie, I thought 
you would be so glad to see my doll,” —and never shall 
I forget the silent rebuke of my mother’s gentle eye, as 
she looked at me so sadly. I felt it all. I could not 
stand it. Iran up to my closet; I turned the key as I 
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closed the door; I fell on my knees and poured forth to 
my Father in Heaven the first true prayer I ever remem- 
ber to have uttered. I prayed for forgiveness of my un- 
kindness, I prayed for strength to conquer my many 
faults. 

That day I did not sin again; I played with Fanny’s 
doll; I did all that I could to make every one happy. | 
took the children up to my closet, and tried to make them 
share in all my pleasures while I tried to enjoy theirs. 
I made amends for my fault. From that time I began 
a religious self scrutiny and censorship, I watched myself 
very carefully,and for every fault I did penance in my 
closet. When I shut myself up on account of wrong 
doing, I would not allow myself to read or do anything 
but think of my fault. The words of my mother which 
had been uttered without much serious thought, were as 
a law to me. I became, if possible, too sensitive to my 
own defects; it made me rather egotistical. It seemed 
as if my heart had become suddenly changed. I was as 
it were born again, a new life began in me. 

One penance that I subjected myself to was to go and 
confess all my faults to my mother, the most trifling. 
She feared that this continual self reference would make 
me, as it did, an egotist, and she one day advised me to 
be satisfied with seeing and acknowledging my wrong 
doings to myself, and try to correct them without speak- 
ing of them to her; but I begged her with tears to let 
me have my own way and tell her of them, for that 
helped me greatly, and I think for a time it did. The 
necessity of confiding all that is in our hearts, and all we 
do that is wrong, to a being whom we entirely respect 
and love, and in whose purity we confide, is a great 
check upon evil thoughts and evil deeds. 
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One instance I well remember of the good effect of 
this habit upon me. My mother insisted upon careful 
and neat habits in all things ; she would not allow us to 
throw down our caps or bonnets in the entry: they must 
all be hung up on the pegs, and each child had a peg of 
his or her own. As we often forgot her command in 
this particular, she in order to remind us made a law one 
winter, that whoever broke the rule should, when the 
apples were distributed in the evening, have none. One 
day all of us came in to supper from play in haste, and 
two out of four of us forgot to hang up our hats — my 
sister was one and I the other; but the footman picked 
up mine, which was on the floor, and hung it up in the 
right place. At the time of distributing the apples, my 
mother gave me a fine one, and said, “‘ James never > 
forgets his hat, and no one forgets often now but Jeannie, 
and she is very careless, and must have no apple to- 
night.” Iwas mean enough to take my apple and be 
silent ; but could not eat it. Stillthere seemed to be a 
spell upon me, and wretched as I was, I could not speak 
and confess before my brothers and sisters how false and 
shabby I was. I went to my closet, and there after 
awhile I resolved that in the morning I would tell the 
whole truth. I went to bed, but I could not go to sleep. 
and as soon as | heard my mother coming to bed, I went 
to her bedside and confessed the truth to her, and gave 
her my apple, and begged her to tell the children what 
a mean fellow I was. 

My mother was as just as she was kind. ‘* You must 
tell them yourself,’ she said, ‘‘ and confess your fault to 
your youngest sister with your own lips, and be willing to 
appear before her what you are; you must not ask me 
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to save you this disgrace, it is that which will cute you ; 
it is your just punishment.” Idid so, and this was my 
last sin of this kind. 

But I had another great fault, James, and that was a 
great irritability of temper,and many and many an hour 
of solitude have I passed in that closet, looking out at 
the quiet pine trees and listening to the soft sighing of 
the winds through their branches till my heart has been 
softened, and the spirit of love and gentleness has return- 
ed to it. I remember one instance in particular of my 
conquest there of my foolish anger. I was in the habit 
in warm weather of learning all my lessons in my 
closet, particularly the pieces I learned for declamation 
I committed to memory there, and recited them aloud. 
I found that the other children would often come and 
listen to me; this fretted me; I was very angry at it, 
and I desired them not to do it,and not in an amiable 
manner ; but they often forgot or disregarded my request. 
I could not, or thought I could not, command my temper 
whenever I found this out. 

One day I had been reciting Hamlet’s soliloquy, and 
just after I had repeated the last words, I heard William 
say in a pompous manner, ** Toby or not Toby.” Iwas 
very angry, foolish as it may seem to you, and burst open 
the door so suddenly and violently that I threw down my 


my little sister who stood against it, and instead of taking 


her up, | told her I was glad I had knocked her down, 
and then I was coward enough to strike my younger 
brother. The cries of both children brought up my 
mother. By this time I had come to my senses. I told 
her the story just as it was, and felt very much 
ashamed. 
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My mother simply said to me,‘*I thought you were 
beginning to be a man and had ceased to be a pas- 
sionate coward. You know that William is not so strong 
as you, or you would not dare to strike him.” Her 
words seemed to me very harsh then, but now I think 
they were just. All abuse of power, all cruelty to the 
weak, is essentially cowardly and mean. 

That day I punished myself severely. Some friends 
were to dine with us, friends whom I loved particularly 
to see; one of them was Alice Grey, my earliest and 
dearest friend, afterwards your mother, but I would not 
go down to dinner; when called, I sent a note to my 
mother, saying I should not come down and wanted no 
dinner, and -begging-her not to send again for me, for it 
would be in vain. I heard the cheerful, merry voices of 
the family at dinner; I heard the birds singing in the 
trees near my window ; I breathed in the sweet fragrance 
of the roses and the new hay; I saw the animals at a 
distance feeding quietly. The clear, deep blue sky, as 
J gazed up at it from my window, looked so pure, so sol- 
emn, soas if angels unseen might be hovering over the 
world’; all, all but I was beautiful and happy and. good. 
I was sinful, I was unhappy, I was, it seemed to me,a 
discord in the world, I hated myself for my bad temper, 
for it was some time before I had quite conquered it; 
at last however | did, and became gentle and happy in 
my chosen solitude, while others were enjoying them- 
selves together. 

In the middle of the afternoon they all went out to 
walk. When Jeannie came up for her bonnet, she ran 
to my closet and called out to me,“ Dear James! mother 
told me not to come to you at dinner time, but we can’t 
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be happy without you. Alice says she can’t play with- 
out you, can’t you come down? do, James.” ‘ No,” I 
replied, ‘say nothing about me. I shall not see Alice 
to-day.” Big boy as I was, after Jeannie left me, I could 
not quite keep the tears from my eyes. Pretty soon my 
dear mother, who always thought people must suffer 
from hunger, came to me and brought me a nice piece 
of pudding she had saved for me, and said so kindly to 
me, ‘* Come James, you have punished yourself enough, 
eat this pudding and come down stairs, you will not be 
so passionate again.” I would not go down, but I ate 
the pudding, and when our friends were all gone, I went 
down, and then I told Willie I was sorry for striking 
him. Whether it was that my partiality to Alice, which 
grew stronger and stronger as I grew older and older, 
caused what I suffered that day to make a peculiarly 
deep impression on my mind, I know not, but from that 
time I acquired more self-command, and never did I for- 
get that day in my closet. 

I could tell you much more about my closet experi- 
ences, James, of what I have enjoyed, and what I have 
suffered init. There 1 went when my heart was too 
full of pain or pleasure to bear the eye of another. 
There have I prayed,.there have | sent up thanksgivings, 
there have I wept bitter tears. A new page in its histo- 
ry will commence tomorrow, let it be a good one, let it 
be, also, James, the commencement of a new and fair 
page in the history of your mind, that inner, private 
apartment on which only your own eye, and the eye of 
{nfinite Purity can rest. Begin tomorrow to write on it 
the history of conquered selfishness, of more perfect 
truth and purity, of a new love of duty, of a higher love 
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of your fellow-beings, of a more perfect obedience to 
the will of God, and then this will be indeed a happy new 
year to us all. 

James and his father were now silent for a while, bis 
mother came and sat in the sofa beside her husband and 
child, and soon after slowly and solemnly the bell 
struck one, two, three, four, and so on to twelve, and 
the first moment of the new year began to be. They 
kissed each other, and said, “‘ Happy-new-year,” and 
were soon after fast asleep. E. L. F. 


WONDERS OF GEOLOGY. 


More than nine thousand different kinds of animals 
have been changed into stone. 

The races or genera of more than half of these are 
how extinct, not being at present known in a living state 
upon the earth. The Megatherium, (Great Beast,) says 
Buckland, from a skeleton, nearly perfect, now in the 
Museum at Madrid, was perfectly colossal. With a head 
and neck like those of the Sloth, its legs and feet exhibit 
the character of the Armadillo and the Ant-eater. Its 
fore-feet were a yard in length and more than twelve 
inches wide, terminated by gigantic claws. Its thigh 
bone was nearly three times as thick as that of the ele- 
phant, and its tail, nearest the body, six feet in circum- 
ference. Its tusks were admirably adapted for cutting 
Vegetable substances, and its general structure and 
strength were intended to fit it for digging in the ground 
for roots, on which it principally fed. — Buckland’s 
Bridgewater Treatise. 
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STANZAS. 


BeneaTH this starry arch, 
Nought resteth or is still ; 
But all things hold their march 
As if by one great will. 
Moves one, move all; 
Hark to the foot-fall ! 
On, on, forever. 


Yon sheaves were once but seed; 
Will ripens into deed ; 
As eave-drops swell the streams, 
Day thoughts feed nightly dreams; 
And sorrow tracketh wrong, 
As echo follows song, 
On, on, forever. 


By night like stars on high, 
The hours reveal their train ; 
They whisper and go by; 
I never watch in vain. 
Moves one, move all ; 
Hark to the foot-fall ! 
On, on, forever. 


They pass the cradle head, 
And there a promise shed ; 
‘They pass the moist, new grave, 
And bid rank verdure wave ; 
They bear through every clime, 
The harvests of all time, 

On, on forever. 


H. MARTINEAU. 
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THE ERRAND BOY. 
FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


MOTHER. 


Ir snows. It is very cold. The wind blows. Come 
and sit by the fire, George. 

Happy little boy! You are warm, and can sit here 
and read, or play with your toys. The wind blows hard, 
but it cannot blow upon your face. The snow is falling 
fast, but it cannot reach you. Hear it beat against the 
window. 

Hark! What isthat? Is it only the whistling of the 
wind? I thought it was the voice of a child. Listen. 
Do you hear it ? 

Run to the window, and look out. What do you see? 
Is it Jowler, whining to come in? 


GEORGE. 


Ono! It is a little boy. He iscrying. He has no 
mittens. His hands are very cold. Come in, little boy. 
Help me open the door for him. Hollo! it almost 
pushed me over. Come in, and warm yourself. Let us 
brush the snow off, or it will melt, and wet you like rain. 
Why have you not a great coat? Why have you no 
warm mittens? O, come and sit in my little arm-chair. 
I will stand up. | 
: | MOTHER. 


Put your feet on the hearth, poor child. Warm them 
slowly, or they will ache very much. Let me rub your 
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hands. How red they are! Poor boy, do not cry any 
more. Hold them up high. Then the blood will not 
crowd into your fingers. Odear! Do they tingle yet? 
We must put them into cold water. It will make them 
feel better. .Do not be afraid. Do you think it will 
make them cold again? Try. Now they are well. 


BOY. 


I must not stay. Iam sent onan errand. I am go- 
ing for milk. 1 must not wait. Iam pretty warm, now, 
thank you. I have but a little way to go. 


GEORGE. 


You shall wear my mittens. I will button up your 
jacket, to keep out the snow. What, have you no but- 
tons on it? They are-almost all gone. And see, moth- 
er, what a hole at the elbow! Will no one mend it? 
Have you no mother? ‘Your socks, too, have holes in 
them. Your feet will freeze. And his shoes will not 
come up at the heel. May he not have my boots? I 
cannot help crying, I am so sorry he must go out in the 
storm, again. 

MOTHER. 


But you cannot spare your boots, George. By and 
by the sun will shine, the wind will cease to blow. Then 
little boys can take their sleds, and go out to play among 
the snowbanks. But my little boy will have no boots. 
If you give them away, you must stay by the fireside, 
till you can get another pair. | 


GEORGE. 
, Yes! I will. I shall be happy and glad. I will run 


and get my boots. Here, little boy, take them. You 
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can go in the deep snow, now. See, what stout soles 
they have! How high they come up! , Almost to the 
knee! I shall wear shoes now. ButI have nice warm 
socks. See! Mamma knits them. When my heel 
peeps out, or one of my toes, mamma mends them nice- 
ly. I wish you had a mother, too. 


por. 


I have a mother. She cannot sew. She cannot see. 
She is blind. We are very poor. I carry milk and run 
on errands. Sometimes! get broken meat and bread. 
But we are often hungry. Our house is very old. When 
the wind blows, we are very cold. I wish the warm 
summer days were come! I must not take your boots. 
But I thank you all the same. I must go now. I am 
quite warm. I cannot stay. | 


MOTHER. 


Stop, little boy. Here are some large pins; let me 
pin your jacket closer at the neck. Now the snow will 
not drive in. Put on these boots. They are yours. 
George has given them to you, and I am willing. He 
shall have a new pair soon. Here are some mittens, 
too. Be good to your mother, and I am your friend. 
Come in again, when you are cold, poor boy. You may 
always come to my fire, when you carry your milk. 
Here is your pail. Now you may run. 

Let us look out at the window, and see how he gets 
on. Poorchild! The wind is almost too much for him. 
He can hardly walk in the snow. Now he is wading 
through a great drift. He is looking back. He sees us. 
He smiles. He does not mind it. He has mittens and 
boots. His fingers are not numb now. His feet are 
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warm. How happy George feels; and so do I. I am 
glad I pinned his jacket snugly together, over his breast. 

He will not suffer so much in going home. -The wind 
will not blow in his face, and drive him back, as it does 
now. [hope he has not far to go. 


GEORGE. 
Now he has gone upto # house. Mr. Nelson lives 
there, and Mrs. Nelson, and Lucy, and James. Why do 
they not come to the door? He knocked a long while 
ago. Now he tries to open the door. I would kick and 
stamp against it, if I were there. O, it opens a fittle 
way. Will they not ask him to come in? No, they have 
shut the door again.» ,He stands waiting on the step. 
Now they have given him the pail, and now he is com- 
ing this way. How carefully he carries the milk! 


MOTHER. _ é 
Now he is going over that high bank. Ah! he has 
fallendown! Has he spilled all the milk ? 
GEORGE. 
No, the pail did not tip over. He is on his feet again, 
all covered with the powdery snow. 
MOTHER. 


Run away, a moment, George; I am going to open 
the window. Come in, come in, little boy. Come and 
dry yourself. 


BOY. 


I cannot stay. I must not be late, or they will not trust 
me again. They will think I am too young, and will 
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send some one else tomorrow. Then what will my mo- 
ther do? Besides, my feet are warm in these nice boots. 
Thank you, kind lady. 


MOTHER. 


Good bye, little hoy. Now you may look out, George. 
The snow grows deeper fast. It is blowing into heaps. 
Tam glad my little boy is not out in this storm. Iam 
glad I have warm clothes for his tender body. Ihave a 
good fire to warm him. I have a snug little bed for him 
to sleep in. Ihave good food for him to eat. AndI 
have, eyes, so that I can sew for him, and read to him. 
Ought I not to thank God, because he has given me 
everything we can want? » 


GEORGE. 

Yes, and I will try to be good, and do what will please 
Him. But it makes me sad that he has not given so 
much to the little errand boy, and his blind mother. 

MOTHER. 

When the storm is over, we will go and see where 

they live. And if what the little boy said is true —— 
GEORGE. 


O, itis true! I know it is true. 


MOTHER. 


We will help them. Then you will be glad, not sad. 


GEORGE. 


And I shall know their names, then. How soon shall | 
we go? Guess! I hope it will be pleasant very soon. 
VOL. IX. 14* 
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Then the sleighs, and the wood sleds will make a path, 
and Ican go out without boots. 


A RIDE. 


The sun shines, and the snow is very bright and beau- 
tiful. It covers all the roofs, and weighs down the 
branches of the trees and bushes. What a pretty white 
cushion lies on the bench unfer the old elm tree! Now 
George would like to run and jump in the snow. The 
boys are rolling a snowball almost as large as a barrel. 
He would like to help them, and leap into the soft banks, 
but he has no boots. He is looking out at the window. 
He calls his playmates by tapping on the window, and 
they see him, smiling and nodding at them. They beck- 
on him out. He shakes his head. A bright green sleigh 
is coming swiftly along. It stops at the gate. There it 
stands, and the driver sits quite still, and holds the reins. 
The horse tosses his head, and shakes his bells. 


GEORGE. 


O, mother, mother! Come and see this beautiful 
horse and sleigh at our gate. . Are you going to ride ? 


MOTHER. 


Yes, and we will be quickly ready, that the man may 
not wait long in the cold. Get your cap; here is your 
warm tippet. Put on your coat, and find your gloves. I 
shall want my muff. Where is my bag, and my purse, 
for I must buy my little boy a pair of boots at the shoe- 
store. Now we are ready. We shall have a fine ride. 
Wrap the sleigh-robe about you. Now the merry bells 
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are jingling. Have any little boys got upon the runner 
behind ? 


GEORGE. 


Yes, James, and Ben, and Tom; and Will is running 
after. 


MOTHER. 


How many ups and downs we have among the drifts! 
The sleigh pitches like a boat among waves. Ha ha! 
We made a low bow, when we went into that hollow. 
We have lost our outriders. See, they have tumbled in- 
to the snow. They cannot overtake us. Good bye, 
master Ben. I advise you not to try it again; it is nota 
safe way of riding, nor is it very civil to get on behind 
a sleigh without leave. 


GEORGE. 


I do not jump on behind sleighs, as the other boys do. 
I should feel quite ashamed if a gentleman should look 
over his shoulder, and see me on his runner. Once, be- 
fore this snow came, Ben was hanging on behind a chaise, 
and the other boys, trying to get on, could not run quite | 
fast enough. When they found they could not get hold, 
they felt very cross to see him riding along, and laughing 
at them. So they cried, ‘‘ Cut-cut behind!” with all 
their might. 


MOTHER. 


That was very mean and envious. I suppose Ben 
jumped off when he heard that, lest he should feel a 
smart cut from the driver's lash. 
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GEORGE. 


O no, he did not jump off, for the gentleman put his 
hand out, (the back was open, you see,) and took Ben’s 
hat into the chaise. Ben held on till his arms ached, but 
he could not get his hat again. He cried, and begged, 
and at last his feet were so tired with running, and his 
hands were so tired with holding on, that down he fell 
plump. 

MOTHER. 


I suppose by that time he was very far from home. 


GEORGE. 


Yes. I believe he did not know where he was. The 
gentleman went almost out of sight. Then he threw out 
the hat. Poor Ben came back tired and hungry. But 
he had not time to eat his dinner. The school-bell was 
ringing. He took a piece of bread in his pocket. By 
and by the master saw him eating in school. That is 
against the rule. So he put Ben under the table, and 
made him gnaw his crust before us all; the great boys 
and all laughed at him. 


MOTHER. 
And did you laugh too ? 


GEORGE. 
. 


Yes. I laughed, because the master said he looked 
like a litte dog, gnawing a bone. “Pretty soon he had 
eaten up all his bread, and he was tired of crouching 
under the table. So he called out, ‘* May I go to my 
seat, master?” 
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‘¢ No,” said the master; “ Joys sit in seats, and little 
dogs must lie under the table.”? So Ben had to lie down 
in the dog’s place, and we all laughed again, even the 
great boys. I could not help it, though I was sorry for 
poor Ben, mother. 


MOTHER. 


He little thought of getting into so much trouble by 
his ride. 


GEORGE. 


Pretty soon, the master was so busy, he forgot all 
about Ben. So did the great boys, I guess. They were 
very still and sober, doing great sums, or writing. Then 
our class was called to recite. Ben came softly crawl- 
ing along. ‘Go back,” said the master. ‘ Who ever 
heard of a little dog doing sums in Colburn’s First Les- 
sons?” 

MOTHER. 


Then the great boys looked up from their slates, and 
laughed, I suppose. 


GEORGE. 


No, they did not mind it. Our class all laughed. We 
could not help it, you know. But I pitied Ben. I know 
his back ached. He kept turning about. One minute 
he was lying on one side. The next minute, he was ly- 
ing flat on his face. Then on the other side, or on his 
hands and knees. | 


MOTHER. 


I suppose the floor felt pretty hard. Did he stay there 
all the afternoon? 
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GEORGE. 


No, I will tell you what he did. A gentleman came 
and knocked at the door. ‘“* Bow-wow-wow-wow-wow !” 
said Ben. ‘Bow wow! Bow wow!” The master. 
laughed so that he could not tell any one to go to the 
~door. Rap, rap, rap, came another knock. Well, this 
time Ben gallopped out, and barked and scratched at the 
door. ‘Then all the school laughed out aloud. There 
was a great noise. ‘* Hush! Silence! No confusion!” 
said the master. He knocked on his desk, too, but Ben 
would not stop barking. 

MOTHER. 


I wonder what the visiter thought of it. 


GEORGE. 


I thought the master would whip Ben. But he did not. 
He only pulled him up on his feet, and said, ‘* Go to 
your seat. Be a boy, again, anda good one.” ‘Then he 
looked round the room, and said *‘ Order!” and we were 
all very still and quiet. Then came another rap, very 
loud, indeed. ‘The master opened the door himself. He 
made a bow, and the gentleman walked in. 


MOTHER. 
Were not his eyes very round ? 


GEORGE. 
Yes. He looked all about for the dog. 


MOTHER. 


He must have been surprised to see you all so still and 
quiet, after the noise he had heard. 
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GEORGE. 

The master said to him, “ Did you not hear a great 
noise when you knocked at my door?” And then he. 
looked at Ben. Ben’s face was as red as fire. He 
thought he was going to tell the visiter all about it. 


MOTHER. 
What did the gentleman say ? 


GEORGE. 


He said he heard some noise. Then said the master — 
I don’t remember just what he said, only he did not tell 
of Ben. He let the gentleman know that he lets us 
have a good laugh once in a while, to do us good. And 
we always stop, when he tells us to stop. And he said 
we were good boys; and I believe he said we loved order 
as well as he did. 

MOTHER. 


You have told me a funny story. Now I must tell 
you a story in return. Once there was a little girl who 
had no sister, but a great many brothers. They loved 
her and played with her a great deal. Her mother was 
glad to see them so fond of little Georgy. 


GEORGE. 
Why ! Georgy is a doy’s name. 


MOTHER. 
Georgiana is not a boy’s name ; is it? 
GEORGE. 


No, indeed. That:is your name. Did they call you 
Georgy when you were a little girl, I wonder? ~ 
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MOTHER. 


Sometimes. Now I will go on with the story. My 
mother — Ah! I mean the little girl’s mother. 


GEORGE. 


Now I have found you out! Ahha! You were tell- 
ing a story about yourself. Jam glad, for it will be a 
true story. I like real things best. 


MOTHER. 


Well; I became a great romp. I took no care of my 
dolls. The poor things were tossed and kicked about 
sadly. They all had broken noses, and some even bro- 
ken necks. They were dirty and half dressed, and 
everybody laughed at them. But I would never wash 
their garments, nor make them new ones. I liked boy’s 
playthings best. I could drive hoop, spin top, bat ball, 
run, jump, and climb as well as my brothers could. If 
learned to skate, and to course down hill ona sled. My 
mother was willing, because it made me strong and 
healthy to play in the open air. But she was not pleased 
to see me rude and unladylike. I sometimes talked ina 
loud voice, and laughed as loudly, when other people were 
talking; and I was very fond of climbing over the tops 
of chairs and sofas. Then I was called Little Hoyden, 
a name which I did not like at all. 


GEORGE. 


Why, mother! Were you such a little girl as that! 
Really, I hardly can think of you as a little girl at all. 
But I know you were once a child, as I shall be a man, 
by and by. 
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MOTHER. 


One day a gentleman came to our house, and tied his 
horse at the gate. I had made my escape from the par 
lor, because there was company, and I was obliged to be 
sull, and behave like a lady. I was neatly dressed in 
white, and stood on the sidewalk, without any bonnet, 
looking up and down the street. Presently the gentle- 
man came out, and untied his horse. 


GEORGE. 


Was it a white horse ? 


MOTHER. 


O, I do not know. I cannot remember. 


GEORGE. 


I should, I know. What do you think? Was it a 
bay, do you suppose ? Ora black? 


MOTHER. 


I was not thinking about the horse. My eyes were 
fixed upon the back of the chaise. I had seen the boys 
hang on and ride behind chaises, and I longed to try it. 
So I looked up the street and down, to see if anybody 
was in sight. No-—the street wasclear. It had been 
raining, and the wheels were very muddy. I took care 
not to brush against them with my white dress. When 
the gentleman drew up the reins, and started, I jumped, 
and clung on. Atonce my arms were almost jerked off, 
and I was taken off my feet. I could touch a toe to the 
ground, it is true. But I was afraid to let myself drop, 
and my head grew giddy as I was swinging and whirling 
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along. Soon my hands began to slip. I knew I could 
not hold on much longer, and I was in very great fear 
that I should be very much hurt if I fell. Yet I did not 
dare to jump off. Soon the wheel struck against a stone, 
and I fell flat on my face into a great mud-puddle! I 
was not hurt, of course. But mouth and nose and eyes 
were full of mud. 


GEORGE. 


And your white dress! 


MOTHER. 


It was not only covered with mud in front, but my back 
was also well splashed and spattered with it. My hair 
was plastered to my cheeks. What a figure I was, to 
run home through the streets! And without a bonnet 
even, to hide my face! 


GEORGE. 
I guess you ran pretty fast. It was lucky no one was 
in the street. 
MOTHER. 


O, I met some boys, and they Jaughed and made witty 
remarks upon me. I met my uncle, too; and he ad- 
vised me to borrow a suit of brother Frank’s clothes. 


GEORGE. 


_ And what did your mother say? Did she punish 
you? 
MOTHER. 


Ono. She only sent me to bed. I was glad to be 
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in my little chamber alone. I did not wish to see any 
one that night. 


GEORGE. 


Did your brothers laugh at you, the next day ? 


MOTHER. 


Everybody did. I bore it as well as [ could. But I 
was very much vexed. If anybody wished to punish me 
for being rude, it was only necessary to allude to a 
chaise. I blushed when any one, even by chance, spoke 
of riding, or of muddy roads. To avoid being rallied 
about it, I grew quite gentle and polite. I {was anxious 
to do nothing that was not proper and becoming. 


GEORGE. 


I never jump on behind chaises or sleighs. I some- 
times go a little way on an empty wood sled. When I 
am going to school, I like very: much to ride. There is 
a kind gentleman, who often takes me up. He has a 
white horse, and a pretty red sleigh. He has a warm 
fur sleigh robe, and it has red scallops at the edges. He 
smiles when he sees me. ‘Jump in, jump in,” he says. 
** ] will carry you to school, because you never trouble 
me.” So I get in, very glad indeed. He asks me a 
great many questions. Once, when we were passing 
over the little bridge at the brook, he asked me if there 
were any fishin that water. I said, “Yes.” ‘* Of what 
kind? Can you tell me? said he. ‘TI do not know,” 
Isaid. “But I rather think they are halibut.” And he 
laughed. Why did he laugh so heartily at that ? 
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MOTHER. 


Do you think a whale would be much at home in our 
little rivulet, where the minnows play about so prettily ? 


GEORGE. 


A whale? No, indeed. O, I suppose then, halibut 
fish live in the deep sea, like whales. Now I know that, 
T can laugh at anybody who thinks to find them in the 
brook, or even in a river. Tell me, mother, will you, 
what kinds of fish live in brooks? 


MOTHER. 


When we go home, I will show youa book where you 
can read about them. We must stop now, to buy a pair 
of boots. Then we will go down that lane, to that old 
house. The snow is pretty deep. There is no path. 
But if the little errand boy can get through the drifts, I 
think we can. ‘The horse is very strong. If we are 
overturned into the soft snow, it will not hurt us. 


GEORGE. 


Does the blind woman live in that old black house, 
then ? 


MOTHER. 


I am not certain. What a poor shelter it is! It looks 
as if no one could live in it. Ah, there is a little boy at 
the door. 


GEORGE. 


‘ It is the little errand hoy. He hears our bells now. 
See, he has my mittens on. His mittens,I mean. Now 
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he is smiling. He sees who is coming. How glad he 
looks! Now he has run in at the door again. I wish 
we were there. 
MOTHER. 
Shall we go there first, or stop here for your new 
boots ? 
GEORGE. 


I should like to see my shining new boots. But I am 
more impatient to go and see if the little boy and his 
mother have a good fire ; and I should like to give them 
some money, to buy some warm clothes. 


MOTHER. 


It must be a comfortable home. Now be careful, and 
go slowly driver. There are the little boy’s foot prints 
at the side of the drifts. Here we are. Drive close to 
the step. How do you do, my little fellow? Would 
your mother like to have us come in and see her? 


BOY. 


O yes, ma’am. 1 saw you coming, and she was very 
glad. I have tried to make the fire burn, to warm you. 


MOTHER. 
Now we are in the sleigh again. Do you feel sad 
now, George? Or glad? 
GEORGE. 
O, very happy, dear mother. 
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MOTHER. 

Hold fast by the side. Here is a high bank. How 
is it possible to turn the sleigh round! Take care, dri- 
ver. Turn slowly. Ha! we almost went over! How 
we should have looked, all in a heap, with the cushions, 
and the buffalo skin, in the deep snow! We shall have 
the wind in our faces now. It will make our noses 
tingle, and our eyes water. 

GEORGE. 


. My boots! My boots! Don’t forget my new boots, 
See, there is the shoe-store, with a giant’s shoe for a 
sign. Itis almost large enough for the woman to live in, 
‘¢ Who had so many children, she didn’t know what to 
do.” 
DRIVER. 
Shall I drive about a little while [am waiting for you? 
The wind is cold at this corner. 
MOTHER. : 
We will not detain you long, if we can help it. 
: GEORGE. 
I shall be glad to go into the warm shop. My chin is 
half frozen already. 
* * * * * 


MOTHER. 
Here we are, nicely fixed in again. Now we shall 
soon be at home, by the warm fireside. Which gives 
you most pleasure, George, your bright new boots, or 
the visit we have made ? 
GEORGE. 


Why do you ask, mother. Do you not know, very 
well ? 
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MOTHER. 


Yes. My boy does not think rnuch of a little addition 
to his many comforts, when he has had the ues joy of 
giving help to the needy. 


GEORGE. 


I wonder what they will buy with my money! I wish 
it had been a hundred dollars. 


MOTHER. 


That would be enough, perhaps, to restore the poor 
woman’s sight. There is a film that is a sort of veil 
over it. An oculist, or doctor for the eyes, can remove 
it. | 


GEORGE. 


Will it cost so much!. If I were only a man! I 
would make a great many pair of boots, and earn the 
money for her. Or I would learn to cure her eyes my- 
self. 


MOTHER. 


Everybody pities the blind. She has no money, but 
there are kind people who have. When they hear of it, 
they will give. Many people love to give. It makes 
them happy, as it does you. When the snow is gone, 
and the warm spring is come, something can be done. 
We will hope so, at least. Be speedy, good horse. The 
wind is keen. 


GEORGE. 


My lips are so cold, I can hardly speak. 
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MOTHER. 


Put my muff against your face. Our faces are cold, 
but our hearts are warm. We have given help and hope 
to the poor. Here is our own gate. Jump out. 


GEORGE. 


Stand quietly, pretty horse, that my mother may not 
fall. I will hold your muff, and your bag, mamma. 
Good bye, Mr. Driver. 


| DRIVER. 
Good bye, master George. 


Ane. 


MARINER’S HYMN. 


BY MRS. SOUTHEY. 


Launcn# thy bark, Mariner! 
Christian, God speed thee! 
Let loose the rudder bands, — 
Good angels lead thee! 
Set thy sail warily, 
Tempests will come; 
Steer thy course steadily, 
Christian, steer home! 


Look at the weather-bow, 
Breakers are round thee; . 

Let fall the plummet now, 
Shallows may ground thee. 
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Reef in the foresail, there ! 
Hold the helm fast! 

So, — let the vessel wear, — 
There swept the blast. 


‘What of the night, Watchman ? 
What of the night?” 

*‘ Cloudy, — all quiet, — 
No land yet, —all ’s right.” 

Be wakeful, be vigilant, — 
Danger may be 

At an hour when all seems’ 
Securest to thee.” 


How ! — Gains the leak so fast ? 
Clean out the hold; 

Hoist up thy merchandise, 
Heave out thy gold: 

There, — let the ingots go, — 
Now the ship rights; 

Hurra! the harbor’s near, — 
Lo the red lights! 


Slacken not sail yet 
At inlet or island ; 
Straight for the beacon steer, 
Straight for the high land ; 
Crowd all thy canvass on, 
Cut through the foam, — 
Christian! cast anchor now, 
_ Heaven is thy home! 
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THE WISHING CAP. NO. 3. 


CONCLUDED. 


* We.., mother, I think you were pretty discouraging 
in what you told us last night about making caps; if so 
much is to be done to make only part of a cap, I don’t 
see how any one ever gets made.” 

“But still they do get made, thousands and thousands 
of them, and at this very moment while we are talking, 
all the materials are preparing, and the work is going on. 
Perhaps if I were to tell you how much it required to 
make you grow into a man, you would be as much dis- 
couraged as you are about the cap, and think you should 
never become one.” 

‘¢Q, mother, I know I shall be a man one of these 
days, and as big as father.” 

‘- And yet while you are growing into this man, you will 
hardly know anything about it, unless you have what are 
called growing pains. All the time there is something do- 
ing and growing in this great world of ours, and we must 
all choose what we will do, and try to find the best manner 
of doing it, that we may have everything as beautiful 
and good as it can be, and never be discouraged because 
of difficulties. As to this wishing-cap that we have been 
talking about, it is, you know, to be made out of good 
thoughts, good wishes, and good actions ; and these ma- 
terials §re not to be sought for in distant countries, but 
are always at hand to whoever earnestly wishes for 
them, and it is surprising how much can be done by a 
faithful use of them.” 
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*‘T have not done much, to-day, mother, that is very 
useful.” ‘Yes, you have done something ; you know 
you have learnt one line of the multiplication table, 
which will help you to know how to keep accounts, and 
one of these days I may be very glad to have your as- 
sistance in reckoning up our scores of bread, milk and 
fish, &c. Then you forget that you helped William 
clear up the woodhouse and the chamber over it, where, 
you know, you and your cousins are to have your 
thanksgiving frolic.” ‘Ah! that was nothing but fun.” 
‘¢ But if you had been a lazy, selfish little boy, it would 
not have been fun. You and William have helped me a 
great deal to-day, and left me leisure to do some impor- 
tant work. 

You have all been helping on the cap, though you 
dont know exactly in what way, and there has been no 
bad work, no cross words, no selfishness to-day. Mary 
has quite made up for the work she undid, and added a 
good piece more.” 

‘¢ It appears to me, mother, that you are going to make 
it out that this wishing-cap of ours, is easier to make 
than my school cap.” ‘In some ways it is easier, and 
in some ways itis much harder. There is not a person 
in this house that could make every part of a school cap, 
and yet there is not one that could not have a good wish, 
and doa good act, and so do something towards our in- 
visible cap. You wished that Mrs. Smith should have 
some fuel in her woodhouse, and your expressing this 
good wish, reminded your father that he must sead some 
to her. When Mary’s dislike of her schoolmate changes 
into a wish that she should be clean and tidy, and a good 
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scholar, she will find that the wonderful wishing-cap is 
not out of her reach. When that unseen place, the 
heart, is right and full of earnest good feeling, it is as- 
tonishing how many wonders it can accomplish.” 

‘s Mother,” said Mary, ‘I felt this morning, at school, 
as if I had on the wishing-cap, at recess, for when | was 
going to wash my hands I asked Margaret if she would 
not go with me, (I spoke very pleasantly, mother,) and 
she said ‘ Yes;’ so we both went together into the sink- 
room, and when I had washed I emptied the basin, and 
filled it with clean water for her, and then I said, * Mar- 
garet, your face isa little dirty ;? and she washed it all 
clean, and then her hands, so that she looked as clean as 
any girl in school, and she looked so pleasant after it, 
that I wondered I could ever have thought she was so 
ugly.” ‘So this pig, as you called her, has turned into 
a pleasant, clean little girl, all owing to the wishing-cap 
power ; and | too, have done something for her mother 
by giving her some comfortable clothes, and urging her 
to keep her room in order, and see that Margaret goes 
to school clean and tidy, and she has promised me she 
will; but it is very possible that the mother and daughter 
may both return to their old habits, and so all our work 
will appear to be undone for them; we must not, how- 
ever, lose our patience, and think our work thrown away, 
for no good work is ever lost ; this is one of the ways in 
which our invisible cap seems much harder to make than 
the one where all the work shows, and where every stitch 
helps to finish it. 

There is this great difference between the two works 
we have been speaking of: The school cap, that requires 
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so much labor and so many means to accomplish it, gets 
worn out, the thread, needles, cloth and leather, all dise 
appear, while the cap Harry wished for, is made of per- 
severance, patience, love and faith; these remain, and 
grow stronger and stronger in proportion as they are 
used ; these are the materials which God has given us to 
do his work with, and it can be done at all times, and in 
all places, by the young and the old, the rich and the 
poor, the sick and the well, and in this work we grow up 
to be perfect men and perfect women. [If all people 
were to have as good wishes as you children have ex- 
pressed, and all be willing to do something to bring them 
to pass, we should have no slaves, no prisons, no people 
so poor that they could not enjoy life, and then the Wish- 
ing-Cap would be no fairy story; but I would not have 
you suppose that it is an easy thing to make this Fairy 
story a true one, or that we could make our invisible cap 
without great labor, any more than the school cap. We 
sometimes feel as Harry says, that it is pretty discour- 
aging, but we must remember that this work is to make 
us like the angels. ) 

Now I think we will talk no more about the Wishing- 
Cap, but we can think as much about it as we please ; 
and when you put your heads into your night-caps, you 
can have so many good wishes that in the morning when 
you take them off, you will remember that you can 
make them fairy caps. 8. C. C. 
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WHO ARE THE RICH? 


Tey are the rich whose treasures lie 
In hearts, not hands — in heaven, not here ; 
Whose ways are marked by pity’s sigh, 
And mercy’s tear. 


No borrowed wealth, no failing store; 
These treasures of the soul remain 
Its own ;— and when to live is o’er, 
To die is gain. 


Who are the poor?—the humble race 
- Who dwell where luxury never shone — 
Perchance without one friendly face, 
Save God’s alone ? 


No! for the meek and lowly mind, 
Still following where its Saviour trod, 
Though poor in all, may richly find 
The peace of God. 


They are the poor who, rich in gold, 
Confiding in that faithless store, 
Or tremble for the wealth they hold, 

Or thirst for more, —_ 


Whose hands are fettered by its touch, 
Whose lips no generous duty plead ; 
Go, mourn their poverty, for such 
Are poor indeed! 
London Inquirer. 
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Dear Hat: I have no more stories to tell you about 
slaves; and thankful Iam that I have been spared an 
intimate acquaintance with the woes of any more of that 
oppressed and suffering class. I believe that those which 
have come to my knowledge are but specimens of the 
whole ; and that if we could come at the private history 
of each one in bondage, as many tales which would rend 
our hearts with anguish would_be revealed to us. 

The story I am now going to tell you is as true as 
those you have already heard from me; though it has 
often reminded meof the fairy tales 1 used to read when 
I was a child. 

One of the first objects I can remember was a very 
beautiful elm tree which stood at the back of the house 
in which I then lived. The house frdénted the West; and 
of course the back door opened toward the East. When 
the door stood open in warm mornings, the glorious foli- 
age veiled the rays of the sun, and spread a refreshing 
coolness over the room. I have often rejoiced in it while 
washing my doll’s clothes and hanging them out to dry, 
or when trying my strength at the pump handle. But 
though all the family looked upon our elm with pleasure 
and pride, and indeed it was one of the most beautiful of 
its species, a case occurred in which.it was necessary to 
sacrifice the beautiful to the useful. 

When the elm was little more than a sapling, a well 
had been dug near it. As the tree grew and spread out 
its branches, covered with leafy honors, its roots also 
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struck deep into the earth, reaching far and wide. The 
stoning of the well was driven in by their power, and 
threatened to choke up the passage, which had been 
formed with so much difficulty to supply us with that 
most indispensable necessary of life, fresh water. There 
was no alternative. While we have material bodies they 
must be nourished by material means. The well must 
be preserved, and to preserve it, the tree must be sacri- 
ficed. The autumn was the time chosen to cut it down, 
for painful indeed would it have been to see it fall in its 
green loveliness. 

When the *‘ axe was laid to its root,” I felt as if I saw 
a dear friend stricken down. It was soon cut up, and a 
log from it placed in a large, old fashioned fire-place. I 
shall never forget the sensations with which I gazed up- 
on the flames while they were reducing to ashes what L 
had so loved and valued. It was thought important, to 
prevent future mischief from the roots, to kill them en- 
tirely, and for that purpose scalding hot brine was poured 
upon them. Ina few years a woodhouse was built over 
the place, and the tree almost forgotten, not quite. For 
often on a sunny morning, when engaged at the back of 
the house, or going to the well for a draught of pure cold 
water, mid the scorching rays which beat upon me, I re- 
membered the grateful shade which once hung over the 
spot, and sighed for the beautiful elm. 

Nearly thirty years after all traces of the tree had 
disappeared from above the earth, I was one morning in 
the woodhouse I have mentioned. I saw some green 
leaves peeping out from under a plank which was laid 
across it. I thought that some cherry or plum-stone must 
have fallen there, and that the germ being uncommonly’ 
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vigorous, it had sprouted and made an effort for life. I 
felt curious to ascertain which it was, and put my hand 
under the board, and drew the green leaves into the light. 
I was startled to find they were elm leaves; and despite 
of chips and dust, and the earthy floor of the woodhouse, 
seated myself upon it, and bent my head low to peep 
under the plank. To my utter astonishment I saw a cir- 
cle of green shoots rising around the spot where the 
tree had stood. My long lost friend yet lived. The vi- 
tal principle had not been destroyed by man’s utmost 
efforts. God had preserved what he created; and de- 
prived of the outer air of sunshine and of rain, it had 
again raised its head toward heaven. 

The story of this tree, dear Hal, once came to my 
mind when reading an assertion that the blacks had _ be- 
come so degraded it was impossible they could ever rise 
to an equality with the whites; and I thought, “if God 
so clothes the grass of the field, which to-day is, and — 
tomorrow is cast into the oven,” wil he not much more 
care for the souls he has destined for a glorious immor- 
tality? He will. Hedoes. And the time will come 
when he “ without whom not even a sparrow falls to the 
ground,” will raise those, whom, for purposes unknown 
to us, he has permitted their brethren so long to oppress, 
and fully recompense them for the evil days they have 
seen. He will undoubtedly employ human agency to 
effect this, and give to each one of us a work to do, if 
we are willing to perform it. What say you, dear Hal; 
shall we work with God, or fight against him? We may 
retard, though we cannot eventually prevent, that time of 
peace, love, and perfect equality among the different, 
families of the earth; that reign of universal .brother- 
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hood which the religion of Jesus is intended to establish, 
and which it will one day most surely bring about, for 
God has ordained it. ‘ He maketh the wrath of man to 
praise him ; but the remainder of wrath he will restrain.” 
The Scotch song says: 


“‘ Who strave wi’ him, 
But strave in vain?” 


. Good bye, dear Hal. _ 


Yours affectionately, M. H. A. | 
Newbury port. 


ANECDOTE OF GENERAL PUTNAM. 


** When the news of the gathering at Boston came to this 
old man of five-and-seventy years, he was reposing from 
his laurels(well earned in the hard contests of Lake George 
and Nova Scotia) in the bosom of as happy a family as ev- 
er dwelt on the banks of the Connecticut. Mounting: his 
horse, with his gun and powder horn, he immediately start- 
ed forthe rendezvous; and although he was ninety miles 
distant, he arrived, by the aid of another horse borrowed 
on the way, when his own failed him, in less than twen- 
ty-four hours, upon the bank of the Charles river, on the 
morning of the battle of Bunker’s hill. As he came in 
sight of the field, the balls from the British ships 
were flying thick and heavy across the way he had to 
pass. Hesitating a moment, he bethought him of the 
borrowed horse, and dismounting, said to a by-stander: 
“Take this horse to ; I°ll go over on foot!’ ‘ But, 
General,’ answered the man, * you'll be killed if you 
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attempt to walk over the Neck; why don’t you ride: ” 
With an honesty that always characterized him, the old 
hero replied : ‘ ‘The horse is not mine ; 1°! go on foot!’ 
And go he did ; arrived safely upon the hill ; took com- 
mand of the left wing of the recruits; fought stoutly 
with his men; and was the last man of the last company 
who retreated from the ground. Now old General 
Pomeroy said, as [ can prove by twenty witnesses, that 
Jsrael Putnam fought in the battle of Bunker’s hill; and, 
Bancroft to the contrary, that is enough for me. I am 
sure he was not a coward. And as the old veteran him- 
self said, when they told him that Washington had ca- 
pitulated at the Delaware, ‘I don’t believe it, I can’t be- 


lieve it, and what ’s more, | won’? believe it!’ ” : 
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THE HERMITAGE OF SAINTE MADELEINE. 


THe following curious description,of perverted ingenuity 
- and useless industry, is translated from the Swiss Travels of 
Alexandre Dumas. 


‘In 1760 a peasant of Gruyere, named John Dupré, 
formed the resolution of becoming a hermit, and of 
scooping out for himself such a hermitage as the fathers 
in the desert never dreamed of. After having sought a 
long time in the surrounding country for a convenient 
spot, he thought that he had found in the very place 
where we now were, a mass of rocks at once sufficiently 
solid and sufficiently friable for the execution of his plan. 
This mass, covered on its summit with a vegetable soil 
on which grew magnificent trees, presents towards the 
south, one of its faces pointed, and rises to a height of 
two hundred feet almost close te the valley of Gotteron. 
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Dupré attacked this mass, not stmply in order to hollow 
out for himself a grotto there, but to cut out a complete: 
habitation with all its appendages ; imposing upon him- 
self besides, the penance of eating and drinking nothing 
but bread and water all the time that the labor lasted. At. 
the end of twenty years his work was not yet completed, 
when it was interrupted by the tragic death of the poor 
anchorite, in this way. : 

The singularity of the vow, the perseverance with 
which Dupré performed it, and the boldness of thus 
trenching into the interior of the mountain, attracted nu- 
merous visitors to La Madeleine; and as of the two 
roads which conducted thither, that by the valley of Got- 
teron was the shortest and most picturesque, it was the 
one which the curious preferred. But there was a small: 
inconvenience attending it. On reaching the foot of the 
hermitage, it was necessary to cross the Sarine; but Du- 
pré himself undertook to remedy this difficulty, by caus- 
ing a boat to be constructed, and relinquishing the pick- 
axe for the oar, every time that a new company wished 
to visit the hermitage. One day a troop of young stu- 
dents came in town, to claim the kind offices of the pious 
ferryman; and when they were with him in-the middle 
of the river, one of them, laughing at the terror of a 
comrade, placed his feet, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of the hermit, upon the two edges of the boat, 
and by balancing himself sometimes to the larboard, 
sometimes to the starboard side, communicated to it so 
rough a motion that it capsized. The students, being: 
young and vigorous, reached the bank, notwithstanding 
the rapid current of the river; the old man was drowned, 
and the hermitage remained unfinished. 
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We reached this grotto by descending four or five 
steps along a sort of back way os postern, which trav- 
erses a rock eight feet thick. This postern conducted us 
to a terrace cut out of the rock uself, whieh slopes over 
above a, nearly in the manner of eestain Gothic dwell- 
ings, of which the different stories successively project 
over the street. A door appeared on our right, we en- 
tered. We found ourselves in the chapel of the hermit- 
age, forty feet long, thisty broad, and twenty high. 
Twice a year a priest from Fribourg comes to say mass 
there, and then this subterranean ehurch whieh recalls to 
your mind the catacombs where the early Christians cele- 
brated their rites, is fled with the population of the 
neighboring villages ; a few wooden benehes and some 
images of the sainis compose its sole treasures. On the 
two sides of the altar are two doorways, also hollowed 
out of the roek; one of them leads to the vestry, a small 
square chamber, ten feet in width and height, and the 
other to the steeple. ‘This singular steeple, whose mod- 
est pretensions, quite opposite to those of its brethren, 
have never somred above the level of the ground, but 
barely reaches its surfaee, resembles at the top, a pit, 
and at the bottom, a chimney. Its bell 1s suspended in 
the midst of the trees which erown the summit of the 
mountain, four or five feet above the ground, and the 
tunnel of the stceple through which it is pulled when 
set im motion, is seventy feet tong. On re-entering the 
ehepel, almost in front of the altar, a door appears, con- 
ducting to a chamber; in this ehamber there is a stair- 
case of eighteen steps, which conduets to a little garden ; 
from this garden you pass to the woodhouse, and from 
the woodhouse to the kitchen. 
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Notwithstanding the mean fare to which the worthy 
anchorite condemned himself, he had not neglected thas 
portion of the buildings which is of so much conse- 
quence to other individuals of the class to which he be- 
longed ; and it was on this very part of his hermitage 
that he appeared, with a disinterested predilection, to 
have bestowed the greatest care. When we entered, we 
might for a moment have thought ourselves in one of 
those grottoes, which the genius of Walter Scott scooped 
out of the mountains of Scotland, and peopled with a 
disheveled witch and her idiot son. In fact, an old wo- 
man was sitting under the mantel-piece of a huge chim- 
ney, the smoke of which escaped through a funnel eighty- 
eight feet high, perpendicularly hollowed in the rock ; 
she was picking over some herbs, which were awaited by 
a boiling kettle, while in front of her a great lout, six and 
twenty years old, sitting on a stone, was stretching out 
luis feet, without being aware that he was dipping them 
in a puddle of water, which the recent tempest had 
brought down the chimney ; being solely occupied with 
the desire of finding something eatable among the refuse 
thrown away by his mother, which he examined scrap by 
scrap, with the rummaging gluttony of a monkey. We 
paused a moment at the door to contemplate this scene, 
which was illumined only by the reddish reflection of a 
blazing fire, in which, standing straight in the chimney, a 
pine tree, cut green with its branches and leaves, was 
erackling, burning in this manner from the root upwards. 
A Rembrandt would have been needed to fix upon the, 
canvass with his glowing colors and picturesque expres- 
sion, this unique tableau, of which he alone could have 
comprehended the poetry. . 
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We had entered without being heard ; but at the noise 
we made the mother looked towards us, and shading with 
her hand, her eyes which were dazzled with the glare of 
the concentrated light before which she found herself, 
she saw us standing pressed close to the door. She 
reached out her foot towards her son, and by a sudden 
punch roused him from the employment which so entire- 
ly absorbed him. I presume that she told him in bad 
German, to show us the Hermitage; for the young man 
took out of the fire a blazing branch of the pine tree, 
rose with sickly languor, remained for an instant standing 
in the middle of the puddle, which had become nearly 
solid by the mixture of soot and ashes which the water, 
in falling had brought along with it; and then, looking 
at us witha stupid air, he yawned, stretched out his arms 
and came towards us. He addressed us in a few guttu- 
ral, unintelligible tones, belonging, certainly, to no hu- 
man language; but as he stretched out the arm in which 
he carried the torch, towards the other chambers, we 
understood him as inviting us to visit them ; we followed 
him. He conducted us to a gallery eighty feet long, 
and fourteen broad, the destination of which we could 
not comprehend. This gallery received light from low 
windows, pierced like loop-holes through a greater or 
less thickness, according to the external protuberances 
of the rock. The idiot drew his torch towards the door, 
and pointed out to us with his finger, using no other ex- 
planation than the single syllable, Hu! Hu! repeated 
whenever he wished to show anything, some almost ob- 
lirerated pencil marks. With difficulty we recovered the 
form of the letters, but we succeeded in reading the 
name of Maria Louisa, the daughter of the German em- 
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perors, whe in 1813, at that time the wife of an emperor 
and mother of a king, had visited this hermitage and 
inscribed her name there, now nearly as much effaced 
from history, as it is from this door. 

From this gallery we passed into the hermit’s cham- 
ber, which forms the last apartment of this singular se- 
ries. His wooden bedstead, on which a mattress and 
<overlid were placed, now serves for a couch to the old 
woman, and fronting this couch a few blades of straw 
scattered on the damp floor, insufficient for a horse in his 
stable or a dog in his kennel, serve as the litter of the 
poor idiot. Here it ts, that these unfortunates pass their 
days, living on the alms of the curious who come to visit 
their strange abode. 

The length of the hole made into the rock by the her- 
mit, is three hundred and sixty-five feet. He stopped at 
this number in commemoration of the days of the year. 
The vault everywhere is fourteen feet high. 

In returning by the chamber which joins the chapel, 
we descended the eighteen steps of the staircase which 
conducts to the garden, where a few miserable herbs 
grow, which are cultivated by the young man who served 
as our guide. A demonstrative gesture, accompanied 
with the customary syllable, Hu! Hu! made us turn our 
heads towards an excavation of the rock, which was the 
entrance to an excellent spring of water,’ called ‘ thé 
Hermit’s Cave.’ 

We had now explored this singular construction in all 
its details; the weather had cleared up during our visit, 
and we passed through the postern, in quest of the guide 
who had brought us to the Hermitage.” L. 0. 
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FRANK AND HARRY. 


“THE THINGS WHICH ARE NOT SEEN ARE ETERNAL.” 


‘Let us have a little talk together this evening,” 
said Harry to his mother, as he and his brother took 
their favorite place by her side. 

‘s What shall we talk of?” she replied; “I am 
quite ready. Have you any thing in particular you 
want to ask about ? ” 

Frank. ‘Yes, mother. I want to know if there is 
any such things as ghosts. John White says he does not 
dare to go by the burying ground in the evening for fear 
of ghosts. Now will you tell me truly if there is any 
such thing as a ghost, for | don’t believe there is.” 

Mother. ‘* What is a ghost, Frank ? ” 

Frank. “1 am sure I don’t know, I never heard of 
such a thing from you or father, but John is always 
talking of ghosts.” 
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Mother. ‘Ghost means spirit; it is taken from the 
German word Gheist, which means a spirit. Now are 
you afraid of a spirit? even if it were to appear to you, 
why should you fear it? what harm would it do you? si 

Harry. “ But, mother, it would be so strange to be 
with a spirit and to see it.” 

Mother. You are with spirits now, and you see all 
that your present bodily eyes will enable you to see of a 
spirit; we are all three of us spirits just as truly as we 
are bodies, and even more so, for we know our bodies 
must die, and we have no reason to believe that our 
spirits will ever die. You are therefore, you see, living 
among ghosts or spirits all the time, and yet you are not 
afraid of them, and these ghosts of your acquaintance 
have also good strong bodies belonging to them, which 
they can use to bad purposes when they please, and 
therefore are much more dangerous than those you fear. 
Why should any one fear the spirits which have no 
bodies that we can see, and which never do any harm 
that we know of, even supposing that they really exist 
here, and that they do wander about on earth. I should 
like to have a perfect assurance that there are spirits 
around us all the time, for I know that if it were so, it 
would be only for our good. It is to me a very pleasant 
and inspiring thought; I love to believe in the existence 
and constant presence of spirits. But if they exist, why 
should they be found in the burying-ground any more 
than any where else? They are, [ should think, more 
like to be present at a happy fireside, such as ours, and 
wherever there is purity and goodness, and most of all 
where there are virtuous sufferers who want such sup- 
port and comfort as mortal friends cannot give. We 
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believe that God is the Great Spirit of the universe, that 
He is everywhere present ; can therefore any spirit 
have power over us without His will and knowledge ? 
What, therefore, have we to fear from a spirit, or ghost 
if there be such a thing? You ought, I should think, to 
desire their presence. You are both very fond of the 
song, 

“When at night I go to sleep, 

Fourteen angels are at hand, — 

Two at my right their watches keep ; 

Two on my left to bless me stand ; 

Two hover gently o’er my head ; 

Two guard the foot of my small bed; 

Two wake me with the sun’s first ray ; 


Two dress me nicely every day ; 
Two guide sive on the heavenly road 


That leads to happiness and God.” 


Frank. “I like that song very much, mother, but 
ghosts and angels are very different sort of persons.” 

Mother..‘“‘ How do you know they are? We know 
nothing about angels or spirits, for let us call them angels 
or spirits rather than ghosts, but this we do know, that 
if we are surrounded by spirits, they must be good an- 
gels such as the little song speaks of, as ministering to all 
our wants when we cannot help ourselves. 

The little child comes into the world totally helpless, 
and ignorant, and those who take good care of it are all 
as ministering angels to it. As we grow older and can 
help ourselves a little, we are left more to ourselves ; 
but it may be, that spirits aid children and us too, in time 
of need, for the good God will not forsake us then any 
more than in our infancy, and if we could see and know 
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more, we should doubtless only love and trust more than 
we do now. 

Did you ever think in the day time when you cannot 
see a single star that there are then as many stars over 
your head as at night ?” 

Frank. ‘No, mother, I thought there were no stars 
in the day time.” 

Harry. ‘I remember hearing uncle Harry give 
some one an account of the total eclipse of the sun, and 
of his seeing the stars as plain as at night, and of the 
birds and fowls going to roost, and then I thought that 
there must always be stars over our heads, only the light 
of the sun prevents us from seeing them.” 

Frank. “I suppose, mother, that if we had ever seen 
and got acquainted with a spirit, we should not be afraid 
of it.” 

Mother. ‘There are many things now that you are 
very familiar with, but cannot see, which are very 
strange, and that you do not fear at all.” 

Frank. ‘* What are they, mother ? ” 

Mother. Do you see all the four elements which you 
often talk of ? Did you ever see the air, without which 
you cannot live five minutes? ” 

Frank. “ No, I never saw the air, but I never thought 
of it before.” 

Mother. ‘You cannot with your naked eye see the 
myriads of insects in every drop of water you drink. 
You cannot without the aid of an instrument see the 
electric fluid that will carry a message to Washington 
for you in a minute or two, and return you an answer 
sooner than you can get one from the other part of the 
city you live in. But it is nothing against any of these 
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wonderful facts that your weak eyes cannot see them. 
All things tell of the goodness and wisdom and power of 
the Creator of all things, just so far as you can understand 
them. Doubtless there are many more wonderful facts, 
which will be discovered, that men know now only im- 
perfectly, or not at all. But of one thing you may always 
be sure, my dear children, that greater knowledge will 
increase your faith in the wisdom and goodness of God, 
that there is nothing to fear but wrong doing, that what- 
ever is true is good, and that when you fear anything 
that God has created, it is because you do not see or un- 
derstand what it is; for, all that He has made is very 
good. 

I recollect an anecdote of a young girl, which will 
show you how easy it is to cure one’s self of these fool- 
ish fears if you will but remember this. She was afraid 
of the dark and ghosts as John White calls them; her 
mother convinced her reason that there was nothing to 
fear any more in the dark than in the light. But she 
was still a slave to her fears. 

One night she went up into her sleeping-room a little 
after dark, and directly before her she saw a figure with 
its arms stretched out as if to embrace her; she turned 
and ran away with precipitation; she nearly fell as she 
flew down the long winding staircase, but just as she got 
to the last step, she remembered what her mother had 
very lately said to her upon the subject, and she stopped. 
She recollected that but a few minutes before, she had 
been in this very room, and that nothing that could real- 
ly hurt her, could be there. She thought how much 
better it would have been if she had stopped and looked 
at the figure, and ascertained if it was a real living being, 
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or some false appearance ; she said to herself, ‘* I must 
cure my folly now, or,be a coward all my life, cost what 
_ it may, I will go and see what that figure is.” 

Slowly, very slowly she walked up the stairs and 
through the long entry into the chamber. As she enter- 
ed the door, she saw the figure again with its arms ex- 
tended ; she stopped and was inclined to run again. But 
courage and good sense prevailed, and she sat down in 
a chair which the dim light enabled her to see near the 
door. She then looked steadily at the figure, hearing 
the while her heart beat, thump, thump, thump, very 
hard. 

Presently her eyes adapted themselves to the light and 
she began to see things inthe room clearly ; gradually 
the frightful figure turned into a high-backed arm-chair 
with one of her own dresses laid upon it with the sleeves 
extended, and this was the ghost she had feared. 

She went up to it, took her dress and hung it up in 
its place, and said to herself, ‘‘ I have learned two lessons 
to-night, not to leave my dresses hanging on chairs, and 
not to take them inthe dark for ghosts.” 

From that time this young friend of mine was cured 
of her foolish fears. She told me that after hanging up 
her dress, she sat down in the chair that she had so 
dreaded and looked out of the window at the glorious 
troops of stars, all marching on without rest in obedience 
to the Divine Law which first set them in motion, and 
she wondered she had ever been afraid of the beautiful 
night.” E. L. F. 
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THE FEATHER CHAIR. 


Ir was new-year’s evening; the fire was burning 
cheerfully, the shadows about the room were making 
grotesque figures on the walls, and the children of the 
household were making merry. The new-year’s gifts 
were all exhibited, and the names of those who had pre- 
sented them were called over and some passing com- 
ments made on their characters. It was a bright, happy 
scene, love had bestowed her treasures, and opened the 
hearts and mouths of the young folks, and made them 
feel that the new-year was a_rich blessing; some were 
old enough to rejoice that this new-year which had wit- 
nessed none of the faults of the old one, gave them an 
opportunity for putting aside bad habits and gaining some 
virtues which should make it indeed a happy new-year. 

After a time the noise of talk began to subside, and 
the children with one accord became so quiet thata 
slight noise could be heard, when their attention was 
attracted to the bright mahogany table, where their pres- 
ents were all arranged in order, and it seemed to them 
that they heard a rustling sound proceeding from the 
feather chair which had been given to oneof them. This 
little feather chair had been the admiration of the whole 
family and seemd to have about it a peculiar charm. All 
eyes were turned upon it, but immediately the sound 
ceased, and the children supposed it was only a notion 
that there was any sound, and were satisfied of their 
mistake ; soon, however, the silence of the room was 
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again broken by the sound of a voice which seemed to 
come from this fairy-like chair. All was hushed in a 
moment to hear what was fo come. 

‘** Be quiet for a while,” proceeded the voice, “and I 
will give you some little account of myself.” 

The children were now convinced that the chair was 
the speaker. The chair looked so inoffensive and the 
voice sounded so pleasantly that they very willingly 
complied with its demand to be quiet, and with a pleas- 
ing sort of dread prepared themselves to hear whatever 
strange thing might come from such a speaker. The 
voice said, ** This beautiful little feather chair which you 
all admire so much, has once had life; these shining 
feathers have once adorned a creature who led a very 
happy life; but I will begin at the beginning and tell 
you its whole story. It is now less than a year since J, 
the spirit of this chair, who am now addressing you, was 
shut up in a beautiful ivory castle, all lined with gold ; 
here I remained contented for some time, knowing noth- 
ing beyond the walls of my castle; but one day there 
was a knocking upon the outer wall of my castle, and 
immediately [ began to feel a desire to leave the place 
which all at once seemed too small for me, and instantly 
I formed the wish to know something more than what 
was directly about me; I began then to knock in turn 
from within, and call out, when an answering call 
made me sure I was heard, and convinced me that some 
friend had been listening, and was at hand to help me; it 
was not long before an entrance was made, and I| found 
myself invested with a new power, for I could see; it 
was some time before I could use any of the faculties 
which the opening of my palace walls had bestowed up- 
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on me; but what made me more happy than anything 
else, was the feeling that I was under the care of the 
person who evidently was the owner of my castle, which 
now that I had left it, seemed a most insignificant thing ; 
indeed I believe it all crumbled away very soon after I 
left it, and I wondered as I looked at it, how I should 
ever have been 80 contented in it. O such glories as 
met my open eyes when I first stepped out, no language 
can describe, and the owner of my castle, who helped 
to release. me from it, never left me; this was 4 yreat 
comfort to me, for wherever I went, this friend was 
by my side with a kind and watchful eye, supplying all 
my wants, feeding me when I was hungry, and leading 
me to pleasant streams when I was thirsty. Every day 
some new delight oponed upon me. In the course of 
time I found that I was changing from a little helpless 
thing into as independent and powerful a being as the 
friend who made the entrance for my escape from the 
little narrow dwelling which I first occupied. After 
some time had elapsed in my new existence, I found one 
day that there was a beautiful red ornament presented to 
me, to adorn the top of my head, and another one under 
my mouth. I was so pleased at these pretty gifts that I 
tried to crow at them, and let all my companions know 
of my adornments, but I made a poor hand at it, and I 
believe was much ridiculed for the attempt, but this I did 
not mind, for I had a something within me that told me 
it was not wrong, and so I went on till 1 learned to 
make a famous sound, and I must confess to you, my 
young friends, that [ was a little vain of this accomplish- 
ment and felt too ambitious about it, so that I gained 
some enemies, 
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I have now something to relate to you which perhaps 
you will scarcely believe; it was after | had seen some 
seven or eight moons fade away from the blue covering 
over our heads, when one night I retired for rest upon 
the branch of an old apple tree, when, instead of awak- 
ing as usual at the dawn, I found myself no longer in 
the same body which I had carried about me the day 
before, and the story of my first days when I was en- 
closed in my ivory castle, seemed to be acted over again, 
and I was conscious that I was gifted with far greater 
powers, and a world still more beautiful was opened up- 
on me; but above all I could understand human lan- 
guage, and know what were the beings who I had mere- 
ly considered before as trees; here I must pause, for I 
cannot bear to sadden your young hearts, which I must 
do, when I tell you that these great beings who I find 
have so much power, have made me sometimes feel by 
the bad use they make of their power that they had 
better be only as I am, or even asI was in my ivory 
prison. I[ will now go back to the morning when [ found 
I had left my feather castle which I discovered was not 
despised like my former one, but was, on the contrary, 
much esteemed; the body which I had quitted, and 
which [call my castle, was taken up and stripped of its 
beautiful covering all but the wings, these were left ; this 
pleased me, for I loved my wings especially; this body 
of mine was then taken up with many others which had 
met with the same change, and carried round to several 
houses ; I was taken to a house that was filled with busy 
people who were making some great preparations for 
some great day, and my wings were cut off and placed 
in the hands of a young lady, who, with great dexterity, 
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converted part of them into this beautiful chair which I 
found was made to help on the great works of the great 
day ; and I was at last placed in the famous Faneuil 
Hall, ** the Cradle of Liberty,” as it is called ; and there, 
in the midst of all the splendors which had been collect- 
ed from almost all quarters of the globe for a great Fair, 
I was placed. I soon found why, that I might by my 
beauty and elegance attract the attention of some one 
who would like to purchase me; 1 was immediately 
bought and presented to you, my dear little Annie, for 
your new-year’s gift. 

Do you not think I was pleased to find my wings in 
Faneuil Hall, the cradle of liberty, and to know why I 
was carried there ? for I learned that the money which 
was given for me was to be used in the service of free- 
dom, for you must know that I have found out since I 
understood language, that there are some people who 
have no freedom, who can neither walk, nor run at their 
own will, nor do anything of themselves any more than 
I could do when shut up in what I called my castle; O, 
if some kind angel would come and open their prison- 
house as mine was done, and let them enjoy as I did the 
new world it would be to them! Now that I can un- 
derstand human language it seems to me passed belief 
that one human being who knows what freedom is, 
should have the heart to take it away from another. If 
there were not some who abhor and cry out against this 
horrid work, I should wish that I had never come to know 
more than I did when my utmost skill was to crow. 
There are, however, some kind hearts who will not suffer 
wrong to be done without doing what they can to prevent 
it, and I shall keep company with such, and I hear from 
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that voice that teaches the dumb, that if I keep with the 
good, I shall find that there is a still better and more 
beautiful world than this in which you happy children 
live, and that all who are kind and love goodness go 
there, and perhaps the great and powerful Being who 
knows when we knock and want to leave our world be- 
cause it is too small for us, will let me go too, for I feel 
now as if it was as easy a thing to go from one state to 
another, as to go to sleep as I did that night on the apple 
tree. I was going to talk more with you, but I see you 
begin to be sleepy, so I will have done, only whenever 
you look at me remember I am made of wings, and re- 
member too, that freedom gives wings, and do all you 
can for the poor slaves, or for any one who.is treated 
unjustly and deprived of the rights that are born with 
him.” Here the chair was silent, and the young folks 
made very thoughtful. 

These children had some funny uncles and aunts, and 
perhaps one of them talked for the chair in some hidden 
corner, but made them think, as the ventriloquists do, 
that the chair really spoke. If the chair could have 
spoken, it might have told of many more things. 

: 8. C. C. 


THE DATSY. 


BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


Now listen! Out in the country, close to the roadside, 
is a country house. Iam sure you have often seen it: 
in front there is a little flower-garden, and white palisades 
with the points painted green. Close by, in a ditch, amid 
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the most beautiful grass, grew a litle daisy; the sun 
shone on it just as bright and warm as on the splendid 
flowers in the garden, and so each hour it grew in 
strength and beauty. One morning, there it stood full 
blown, with its tender, white glistening leaves, which 
encircled the little yellow urn in the middle, like rays. 
That in the grass it was seen by no one, it never thought 
about— it was so contented! It turned towards the 
warm sun, gazed upon it, and listened to the lark that 
was singing in the air. 

The little daisy was so happy! as happy as though it 
had been a great holiday; and yet it was only a Mon- 
day. The children were in school; and while they sat 
there on their forms and learned, the little flower sat on 
its green stem, and also learned from the warm sun, and 
from all around how good God is; and it was just as if 
the lark uttered all this beautifully and distinctly, while 
the other felt it in silence. And the flower looked up 
with a sort of reverence to the happy bird that could 
sing and fly, but it was not dejected at being itself una- 
ble to do so. ‘ DoI not see and hear?” thought she ; 
‘the sun shines on me, and the breeze kisses me — oh 
what rich gifts do I enjoy !” | 

Within the palisading stood many stiff, stately flowers : 
the less fragrance they had, the higher they held their 
heads. ‘The peonies puffed themselves up, in order to 
be larger tHan the roses; but it is not always the size 
that will avail anything. The tulips were of the most 
beautiful colors; they knew that very well, and held 
themselves as straight as an arrow, so that they might be 
seen still better. They did not deign to cast a look on 
the little flower without; but the flower looked at them 
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so much the more, and thought, ** How rich and beauti- 
ful those are! Yes, the beautiful bird certainly flies 
down to them — them he surely visits! What happiness 
to get a place so near whence I can see all this splen- 
dor!’? And just as it was thinking so “ quirrevit /” there 
came the lark from on high; but it did not go to the pe- 
onies or tulips; no, but down in the grass to the poor 
daisy, that for pure joy was so frightened that it did not 
even know what it should think. 

The little bird hopped about in the grass and sang: 
* Well! how soft the grass is! and only look, what a 
sweet little flower, with a golden heart, and with a robe 
of silver!*? The yellow spot in the daisy looked really 
just like gold, and the little leaves around shone as white 
as silver. 

How happy the little daisy was! no one could believe 
it. The bird kissed her with his beak, sang to her, and 
then flew up in the blue air. It was certainly a whole 
quarter of an hour before the daisy came to herself 
again. Half ashamed, and yet so glad at heart, she 
looked at the flowers over in the garden; they had be- 
held the honor and the happiness that had befallen her; 
they would surely comprehend her joy: but there stood 
the tulips as stiff again as before, looking quite prim, and 
they were, too, quite red in the face; for they were 
vexed. But the peonies looked so thick-headed! ah! it 
was a good thing they could not speak, otherwise the 
daisy would have heard a fine speech. The poor little 
flower could see very. well that they were not in a good 
humor, and she was heartily sorry for it. At this- mo- 
ment a maiden came into the garden with a knife, sharp 
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and polished; she went among the tulips, and cut off one 
after the other. 

“Ah!” sighed the little daisy, “ this is really terrible ; 
now it is all over with them.” Then the girl with the 
tulips went away. The daisy was glad that it was stand- 
ing out there in the grass, and was but a poor little flow- 
er — it was quite thankful: and when the sun set, it fold- 
ed its leaves, went to sleep, and dreamed the whole night 
of the sun and the beautiful bird. 

On the following morning, when the flower, fresh and 
joyful, again stretched out its white leaves, like little 
arms, into the light and air, she recognised the voice of 
the bird; but what he sung was melancholy! Yes, the 
poor lark had good reason to be so: he had been taken 
prisoner, and was now sitting in a cage, close to an open 
window. He sang of the joy of being able to fly about 
in freedom — sang of the young green corn in the field, 
and of the beautiful journeyings on his wings high up in 
the free air. The poor bird was not cheerful: there he 
sat a prisoner in a narrow cage. 

The little daisy wonld so gladly have helped him; but 
how to begin, yes, that was the difficulty. It forgot en- 
tirely how beautiful all around was, how warm the sun 
shone, how beautifully white its leaves glistened — oh, it 
could only think on the imprisoned bird, for whom it 
was incapable of doing anything. 

Then suddenly there came two little boys out of the 
garden, and one of them had a knife in his hand, large 
and sharp, like that with which the girl had cut the tulips. 
They came straight towards the little daisy, who could 
not imagine what they wanted. 

‘“‘ Here we can cut a nice piece of turf for the lark,” 
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said one of the boys, and began to cut out a square all 
round the daisy, so that the flower stood in the very mid- 


dle of it. 
“* Poll up the flower,” said one boy; and the daisy 


trembled for very fear; for to be pulled up, why, that 
was to die, and it wished to live, as it was to be put with 
the turf into the cage of the imprisoned lark. 

‘No; let it stay,” said the other; “it looks so pret- 
ty.” And so it remained, and was put into the cage with 
the lark. 

But the poor bird bewailed loudly his lost freedom, 
and fluttered against the iron wires of the cage. The 
little flower could not speak, could not say one consoling 
.word to him, much as she wished to doso. Thus passed 
the whole forenoon. 

‘“There is no water,” said the imprisoned lark; “ they 
are all gone out, and have forgotten me. Not a drop of 
water to drink! my throat is dry and burning! within 
me is fire and ice, and the air is so heavy! oh, I shall 
die; I must leave the warm sunshine and the fresh ver- 
dure, and all the beauty that God has created!’ And 
saying these words, he pressed his beak into the cool 
piece of turf to refresh himself a little ; and his eye fell 
on the daisy, and the bird nodded to it, and kissed it, and 
said, ‘* You must wither here, you poor little flower; you 
and the green turf here have been given to me instead 
of the whole world, which I had witheut! Every little 
blade of grass must be to me as a green tree; every 
one of your white leaves a fragrant flower. Ah, you 
only can tell me how much I have lost!” 

‘S What can I do to comfort him?” thought the little 
flower ; but she could not move a leaf; yet the fragrance 
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which streamed from her delicate leaves was much 
stronger than is usual with this flower. The bird ob- 
served this; and although he was dying of thirst, and 
crushed the green blade in his suffering, yet he did not 
even touch the little daisy. 

It was evening, and no one came as yet to bring the 
poor bird a drop of water: he stretched out his delicate 
wings, and fluttered convulsively; his song was a com- 
plaining chirp. His little head bowed down towards the 
daisy, and the heart of the bird broke fot want and long- 
ing. 

Then the flower was not able, as on the evening be- 
fore, to fold its leaves together and sleep ; it bowed down 
ill and sorrowful to the earth. 

It was not until the next morning that the boys came 
back; and when they saw that the bird was dead, they 
wept many tears, and dug a pretty grave, which they 
decked with flowers. The dead body of the bird was 
put in a beautiful red paper box: he was to be buried 
royally —the poor bird! While he lived and sang, they 
forgot him, let him sit in a cage and suffer want; now 
they showed him great honor, and lamented him. 

But the bit of turf with the daisy was thrown to the 
dust in the street ; no one thought of her, who, however, 
had felt most for the little bird, and had wished so much 
comfort to him. 


Let the four and twenty elders in heaven rise before 
him who, from motives of humanity can totally suppress 
‘an arch, full pointed, but offensive bon-mot. LAVATER. 
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MY LITTLE NELL. 


Dickens has given us an exquisite picture of beautifal 
childhood, and I well remember how deeply my heart 
was touched by little Nell’s loveliness of character. 
Since then, I have known, and loved, and lost a little grrl 
who bore the same name, and I will speak of her. | 

‘cannot, perhaps, gild her memory in the héarts of others 
-and make it dwell there, but her remembrance 1s pleas- 
ant to me; her voice still echoes in the chambers of my 
soul, and the portrait of her gentle face is still undimmed. 

She had fora long time been my pupil, and no spirit 
in my loved band was more joyous and gushing than 
hers. I see her now, with her gladsome blue eyes, 

‘peeping in at the school door, and hear the sweet-toned 
Good-morning, with which she was accustomed to greet 
me. Then, when she sat down to her daily tasks, how 
cheerfully she studied! How kindly she assisted her 
little neighbor, who was less advanced than she! At 
home, too, she was mild and dutiful. She was the only 
child of her mother, and the delight of that mother’s 
heart. Does some young friend of mine ask, if little 
Nell had no faults? Was she never disobedient or un- 
kind? Not often. Whenever she did commit some 
childish error, in a little while she would feel sorry, and 
with a truly repentant spirit ask to be forgiven, and strive 
todo so no more. She owed much of her beauty of 
character to the example of both her parents, and to the 
judicious counsels of her mother, and when she passed 
away, it was a great consolation to them, that they had 
endeavored to cultivate in her mind clear ideas of right 
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and wrong. Last summer, before the leaf had fallen, 
and the flowers died, she left us. A few days of illness, 
a few days we missed her from our company, and then 
the tidings came that she was gone forever. A few 
hours before she died, she said ‘* Good bye,” to her fa- 
ther and mother, and then when the shadow of death 
grew darker, and she could no longer articulate a word, 
she clasped her pale hands, and, raising her dimmed 
eyes, uttered the tones of prayer. Thus she passed the 
golden gate. O, little Nell, what a beautiful message 
did our Father send us in thee! A few years thy pres- 
ence was a delight to thy father and mother, thy play- 
mates and teacher, and then it was withdrawn. God 
gave a lesson to thy mother, in thee, living and dying. 
While thou wert with her in life, she felt how needful it 
was to be truthful and pure, that her child might be so 
too. Sweet and pleasant was this part of her duty, but 
when she was called to send thee to the angels, then was 
the lesson hard. But Faith and Trust came and talked 
with her kindly, and she learned it well. Thy playmates 
loved thee in life, and when Death came and took thee, 
without marring thy loveliness, then they thought him 
only a kind messenger to call thee to some other pleas- 
ant home. He had never come so near them before, 
and some of the little ones had scarcely an idea of his 
office. ‘They knew now that he had taken little Nell, 
and yet she seemed living to them. They missed her, 
it is true, from their band, but they felt that she must 
have joined some other, and their simple, unwavering 
belief that their little playmate was an angel somewhere 
under the good care of God, was to me, more than many 
a well written sermon upon immortality. 0. 
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THE AFFRIGHTED ASS. 


~ 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SWISS TRAVELS OF ALEX. DUMAS. 


SHOULD any of the readers of these pages be ever 
tempted in a moment of thoughtless levity or passion to 
abuse the animals committed to their charge — those 
humbler brethren, who derive their existence from the 
same Hand which has fashioned ourselves— may the 
following narrative, portraying human sensibility and 
memory in the ass himself, childish heedlessness and 
brutal cruelty on the part of his tormentors, and Chris- 
tian long suffering and tenderness in his owner, rise to 
their memories, and effectually check the mean, unman- 
ly impulse ! 

‘Inquiring of a peasant, whether I was on the road to 
Schwitz, he answered in the affirmative, and for my 
greater satisfaction pointed to a countryman and his ass 
about three hundred paces ahead of us, whom we mer 
follow, he said, as far as Ibach. 

Reassured by this explanation, we proceeded on our 
way, and having lost sight of the man and ass in a bend 
of the road, thought no more about them until on reach- 
ing the spot where they had disappeared, we saw the 
quadruped coming back and returning on the full gallop 
towards Brunnen, braying at the top of his voice to give 
notice, no doubt, of his arrival there. Behind him fol- 
lowed the peasant, though losing ground continually, and 
employing as he ran, the most persuasive eloquence, in 
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order to detain the fugitive. The language in which the 
good fellow entreated his ass being my own maternal 
tongue, | was touched by it much more than I was 
moved in favor of the stupid animal, and at the moment 
the was passing me, I dexterously seized the leathern 
bridle which he dragged after him; but being unwilling 
to yield himself prisoner, he continued on his part to pull 
forward. Not choosing to come off second best with an 
ass, 1 grew angry and pulled on my side; in short, | 
know not which would have gained the victory, had not 
my servant Francesco come to my assistance, by show- 
ering down a tempest of blows on the posteriors of my 
antagonist, with his walking stick. This argument was 
decisive, the ass surrendered at once, with, or without 
this help. The peasant came up at the same moment, 
and we resigned the prisoner to him. 

The poor man was bathed in perspiration, and we 
supposed that he would continue the chastisement which 
we had commenced with his beast; but to our great sur- 
prise, he addressed him in accents of kindness which 
appeared to me so singularly inappropriate to the case, 
that I could not help expressing to him my surprise at. 
his gentleness, frankly saying, that I thought he would 
spoil the character of the animal, if he humored him in 
such tricks. | 

‘Ah!’ he replied, ‘it is no trick, poor Pierrot does so 
because he is afraid. 

‘ Afraid of what?? 

‘He is afraid of a fire, which some children have 
kindled on the road.’ 

‘Granted,’ continued I, ‘but it is a very bad fault, 
master Pierrot, to be afraid of fire.’ 
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‘ What would you have?’ replied the good man with 
the same forbearance, ‘ the fear is stronger than he, poor 
beast!” 

‘But, my good man, were you upon his back when 
such a panic befel him, unless you are a much better 
_ vider than | apprehend, are you not aware that he might 
break your neck ?’ 

‘Oh yes, sir,” said the peasant, with an assenting ges- _ 
ture, ‘he undoubtedly would, and for that reason I never 
mount him.’ 

‘In that case, he is a very useful animal to you.’ 

‘Ah, well!’ continued the good man, ‘such as you 
see him he has been the most docile, the best able to en- 
dure fatigue, and the most courageous animal in the 
whole canton; there has not been his equal.’ 

‘Your weak affection for him has spoiled him.’ 

© Qh no, sir, it was an accident which befel him.’ 

‘Move on, Pierrot,’ continued J, pushing the ass, who 
had stopped afresh. 

‘Stay! It is because he does not like to pass the 
water.’ 

‘How! Is he afraid, too, of water?’ 

‘ Yes, he is afraid of it.’ 

‘Why, then he is afraid of everything.’ 

‘To be sure, he is very skittish. Let us be moving, 
Pierrot.” 

We had reached a place where a brook about ten feet 
wide overflowed the road, and Pierrot, who appeared to 
have a profound horror of water, remained on the edge, 
with his four feet fastened to the ground, and absolutely 
refusing to advance a step farther. His purpose was 
visible ; in vain the peasant pulled him, Pierrot opposed 
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to him, the force of a dogged inertness. I seized the 
rope and pulled on my side, but Pierrot stiffened himself 
anew by planting down his hind feet. Francesco 
then pushed him from the rear; but our combined efforts 
were insufficient to start Pierrot from the most perfect 
immobility. Atlast, not choosing to be worsted, I pulled 
so irregularly that the rope suddenly broke. This acci- 
dent produced an effect on the several personages, simi- 
lar in its results, though very different in the details. 
The peasant immediately fell backwards into the water; 
I tumbled by a retrograde movement of ten paces in the 
dust ; and Francesco, suddenly losing his purchase by 
the quarter of a turn made unexpectedly by Pierrot, as 
he found himself at liberty, sprawled down upon his 
face and two hands in the mud. 

‘I was sure that he would not go over,’ said the good 
man, quietly, as he hitched up his breeches. 

‘Your Pierrot is an atrocious rhinoceros,’ replied I, 
shaking myself. 

‘A real demon,’ muttered Francesco, ascending the 
brook, that he might wash his hands and face at a spot 
where the water had not been disturbed. 

‘I am very much obliged to you,’ said the good man 
to me, ‘ for the trouble you have taken on my account, 
kind sir.’ ? 

‘That is of no consequence, | am only sorry that it 
has had no better result.’ 

‘What would you have? When we have done all in 
our power, there should be no regrets.’ : 
‘Perhaps so, but—how are you now going to help 

yourself?” 

‘] shall make a circuit.’ 
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‘What! shall you yield to Pierrot?’ 

-I must, for he will not yield to me.’ 

‘ Not so,’ said I ‘the matter shall not end thus; though 
I carry Pierrot on my back, go he shall.’ 

‘Humph!’ said the good man, shaking his head, ‘ he 
is heavy.’ 

‘ Come, catch him by the bridle, I have a thought.’ 

The peasant re-crossed the brook, and proceeded to 
take Pierrot again by the end of his bridle, who had 
quietly stopped to munch a thistle. 

‘That is well,’ continued I, ‘now bring him as near 
as you can to the brook —right! Have you done clean- 
ing your face, Francesco ?’ 

‘ Yes, your excellency.’ 

‘Give me your stick and come here, sideways of 
Pierrot’s head.’ : 

Francesco handed me the required article and per- 
formed the prescribed manceuvre; as for the peasant, 
he was tenderly caressing his ass. 

I availed myself of this moment to take my station 
behind the animal. While he was responding to the 
endearments of his master, I passed our two mountain 
staffs between his legs. Francesco instantly compre- 
hended my plan, and took up the two staffs by one end, 
while I lay hold on the other. At the word ‘ Hoist!’ 
Pierrot was lifted up from the ground, and at the order, 
‘T‘orward! march!’ he was triumphantly borne along 
in the fashion of a litter, we being the porters. 

Whether it was, that the novelty of the expedient as- 
tounded him, or that he found this way of travelling to 
be to his taste, or, in short, that he was impressed with 
the superiority of our dynamic powers, Pierrot made no 
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resistance, and we deposited him safe and sound on the 
other side. 

‘ Well,’ said the peasant, after the beast had regained 
his equilibrium, * this was rather harsh treatment, what 
did you think of it, my poor Pierrot?’ 

Pierrot resumed his course, absolutely as if nothing 

had happened. 
» * And now,’ said I to the good man, ‘ relate to me the 
accident which befel your ass, and how it came to pass 
that he should be afraid both of fire and water; this is 
the least you owe me, after the service which I have just 
done to you.’ 

‘ Ah, sir,’ replied the peasant, laying his hand on the 
neck of his beast, ‘it happened two years ago next No- 
vember. There was already a great deal of snow in 
the mountain, and one evening I had returned with 
Pierrot, as to day, from Brunnen—at that time, poor 
beast! he was afraid of nothing; and we, that is my 
son and my daughter-in-law and I, were warming our- 
selves around a good fire, hearing the wind whistle in 
the pine trees, when there was a knocking at the door. 
I ran to open it, and found two young Parisians outside 
who had come from St. Anna, and having lost their way 
in the mountain, were stiff with the cold. I brought 
them in, to the fire, and while they were warming them- 
selves, Mary Ann dressed some chamois-meat for them. 
They were gay fellows, and though half dead, they jest- 
ed and sported all the same, in short, they were genuine 
Frenchmen. They had saved their lives solely in con- 
sequence of having with them the means of lighting a 
fire, by which they had two or three times kiudled a 
heap of branches, and after warming themselves resumed 
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their march with fresh courage. Thus by dint of walk-. 
ing, warming themselves when they grew cold, and then 
resuming their course, they had reached my house. 
After supper I conducted them to their chamber; it was 
not elegant, to be sure, but it was all we had, and as 
pleasant even as a stove, hecause it had a door which 
opened into the stable, and Christian men can derive 
warmth from the animals. When I went to get the straw 
for their bed I had left this door of communication open, 
and Pierrot, who was always permitted to be as free as 
the air, because he was as gentle as a lamb, re-entered 
the chamber with me, following behind me like a dog, 
and browsing from the bundle of straw which I held un- 
der my arm. ‘ You have a very fine animal there,’ said 
one of the travellers to me, — ‘ indeed, Ido not know 
whether you have noticed it, but Pierrot is superb of his 
kind,’ —I nodded in assent. 

‘ What is his name ?’ asked the elder of the two. 

‘His name is Pierrot. Just call him; he is not surly, 
he will come.’ 

_ *How much may such an ass be worth?’ 

‘Twenty or thirty crowns.’ 

‘That is a trifle.’ 

‘To be sure,’ said I, ‘compared with the service of 
which he is capable, it is not a high price. Come, 
friend Pierrot, we must let the gentlemen lie down.’ He 
followed me just as if he had understood me. I shut the 
door and went back by the front way, that the gentlemen 
might be disturbed-no farther. A moment after I heard 
them uttering peals of laughter. ‘ Right,’ said I, * God 
regards the cottage where the guests are merry.’ 

‘The next day, at seven in the morning, our young 
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men awoke; Mary Ann prepared their breakfast. Our 
guests ate with the appetite of travellers and then wished 
to settle their bill; we told them to pay what they 
pleased. They gave Mary Anna louis, who wished to 
return it to them, but they would not consent, being, as it 
appeared, rich. 

‘Now, my good man,’ said one of them to me, ‘ this 
is not all, you must lend us Pierrot as far as Brunnen.’ 

‘ With great pleasure, gentlemen,’ I replied, ‘ you may 
leave him at the Eagle tavern, and the first time I go 
after provisions I can take him again. Pierrot is at your 
service ; take him. You can mount him alternately, and 
even both of you at once; he is strong, and it will be a 
relief to you.’ 

‘But,’ resumed his comrade, ‘as some accident may 
befall Pierrot’ 

‘ What can befall him ? ’ said I, ‘the road is good from 
here to Ibach, and from Ibach to Brunnen it is superb.’ 

‘Still, there is no knowing. We will leave his price 
with you.’ 

‘It is unnecessary, I can rely on you.’ 

‘ We will not take him except on that condition.’ 

‘Do as you choose, gentlemen, you are your own 
masters.’ 

‘ You told us that Pierrot was worth thirty crowns.’ 

© At least.’ 

‘ There, then, are forty, give us a receipt for the sum. 
If we deposit the beast safe and sound in the hands of 
the keeper of the Eagle hotel, he shall reimburse us; if 
any mischief shail befall Pierrot, you shall keep the for- 
ty crowns.’ 

Nothing could seem more fair. My daughter-in-law, 
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wbo knows how to read and write, because her father 
was the schoolmaster of Goldau, gave them a suitable 
receipt. Pierrot was made ready and they departed. 
To do him justice, poor beast! he was not willing to go; 
he looked back on us with an air so sad that it gave me 
pain, and I went and cut a piece of bread which I gave 
him, for Pierrot is very fond of bread, and it was the 
way to make him do anything you pleased; so that I 
then only had to say to say to him, ‘Come on,’ and he 
started. At that‘time he was as obedient as a spaniel.’ 

‘ Age has greatly changed him.’ 

‘The fact is, that no one would know him again, but 
with your leave, it was the misfortune in question, not 
‘age, which has changed him.’ 

‘That which happened to him on the way ?? — 

‘Oh, yes, sir, and a dire one it was, was it not, poor 
Pierrot?” 

‘ Let us hear it.’ 

‘It was one you would never guess. Now, then— 
you must know that these Parisian jesters had conceived 
a very droll idea. This was, that instead of warming 
themselves from time to time, as they had done the pre- 
ceding evening, they would be warm all day as they 
went along their way, and in this view they had thought 
of Pierrot. I learned afterwards from a neighbor in 
Reid, who was at work in the forest and saw what they 
did, how the affair was managed. In the first place, 
they placed on his pack-saddle a layer of wet grass, and 
then on the layer of grass, one of snow; then a new 
layer of grass, and upon that a fagot of pine twigs, such 
as you see piled up all along the road. They then took 
their tinder box from their pockets and kindled the fagot, 
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so that they had only to go behind Pierrot in order to 
keep themselves warm, and could reach out their hands 
and Jight their cigars, just as if they were at their own 
firesides. What say you to the contrivance?’ 

‘I say that I perfectly recognize in it my Parisian 
countrymen.’ 

‘I ought to have known them too, as I had already 
made their acquaintance in the time of General Mas- 
sena.’ 

‘ But to go on with Pierrot.’ 

‘ All was well for about the space of a league. They | 
had passed through the village ‘of Schonembuch, warm-. 
ing themselves as | have described to you, and - stopped 
only to put some wood on their fire. Everybody came 
out of doors to look at them; for such a sight, as you 
may believe, had never been seen. But by degrees, the 
snow which prevented Pierrot from feeling the heat had 
melted, and the two layers of grass had become dry ;- 
the fire was gaining ground without our Parisians being 
aware of it, and the more it increased, the nearer it 
came to Pierrot’s skin; consequently, he was the first to 
perceive of it. He began to twitch in his skin, then to 
bray, next to trot, and then to gallop, so that qur youths 
could no longer keep up with him, and the faster he 
went, the more the current of air kindled the fire. At 
length, poor beast! he became wild, and rolled on the 
ground; but the fire had reached his saddle and that 
roasted him, he arose from the ground and then rolled 
again. At last, by dint of rolling, he had reached the 
declivity of the river’s bank, and as it recedes rapidly, 
he rolled down into the water. The merry gentlemen 
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went on their way without troubling themselves about 
him ; for had they not paid for him? 

Two hours afterwards, Pierrot was found; the fire 
was extinguished, but as the banks of the Muotta are 
precipitous, he had not been able to climb them, and had 
remained all that time in the icy water, so that after be- 
ing roasted he was frozen; an attempt was made to bring 
him near a fire, but as soon as he saw the flame he ran 
away like one infuriated, and as he knew the road, he 
returned to his home, where he was ill for six weeks. 

He has never since been able to endure either fire or 
water.’ 

As I had seen more extraordinary antipathies than 
these of Pierrot, I could understand his perfectly, and he 
immediately recovered in my estimation all the consider- 
ation which he had lost by his two freaks.” L. 0. 


THE MOUNTAIN PROFILES. 


Ir any of our young friends have ever visited Franco- 
nia, and seen there the remarkable profile of ‘the Old 
Man of the Mountain,’ with its placid, venerable expres- 
sion, they will wish to invent for it a more gentle legend 
than the following, appended to a similar appearance of 
two human faces in the Saltsburgh mountains. 

‘S Whoever has once visited Saltsburgh will never for- 
get Mount Watzman, which towers into the clouds with 
buch savage majesty. With this snowy mountain, some 
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singular circumstances are connected, which are related 
by the ferrymen and Alpine cowherds in the following 
manner : — ‘In very, very ancient times, there lived a 
wicked king who delighted in nothing so much as in des- 
olating hunting-chases over mountain and valley. His 
life was devoted to horses and hounds and wild revels. 
It happened not seldom, that when pursuing the track of 
some wounded deer, he trampled down fields of grain 
and ploughed acres with his hunting train, or swept 
through flocks of sheep as they were peacefully grazing. 
At those times, no petitions or entreaties of the poor 
shepherds were of any avail. ‘ Hurrah for the chase!’ 
was the word, and where the rattling tramp of the horses’ 
feet was heard, neither man nor beast was sure of his 
life. 

And like unto the king — Watzman was his name — 
was also the queen his wife. She always accompanied 
him, and was no less wildly eager for the amusement of 
hunting. One day, however—the demons of the chase 
being let loose — it happened that the hounds furiously 
assailed a flock of sheep. And now, when the shepherds 
endeavored to defend them, and in their resentment laid 
hold on their cross-bows and put to death one of these 
raging hounds, the savage king was so wrathful that he 
set the dogs on the shepherds, who were soon torn to 
pieces by them and laid at his feet. ‘Thereupon his* Ma- 
jesty laughed in wild ecstasy, and so did the queen his 
wife and her children. But at all times there has been 
a King in Heaven, to judge and chastise the kings of this 
earth. And so it was then, for immediately there arose 
a terrible tempest, and a flash of lightning converted 
King Watzman and his family into stone, where they 
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still stand, rearing up their giant bodies as rigid moun- 
tain peaks.” 
In the almanac from which the above story was trans- 
lated, a picture of the mountains to which it refers, re- 
presented the perfect likeness of two human faces. 
L. 0. 


THE TAILOR IN PENSA. 


TueERE is no calling more excellent or more delightful 
than to unfold the way in which eternal Providence cares 
for our help before the emergency comes, and to make 
known the praiseworthiness of excellent men, in what- 
ever part of the world they may live. | 

The tailor in Pensa, what sort of a little man was he ! 
Six and twenty journeymen on the table year in, year 
out, work enough for half the Empire of Russia, and yet 
no money; but a free, happy mind, soul true and pre- 
cious as gold, and a German heart in the midst of Asia, 
the household affection of the Rhine-lord. 

In the year 1812, as Russia had not highways enough 
for the prisoners of war captured on the Beresina or in 


Wilna, a detachment was going through Pensa, which 


town is more than a hundred days journey from Lahr or 
Pforzheim, and where the best German or English watch, 
should any one possess such a thing, never goes right, 
but always an hour or two too slow. In Pensa is the 
seat of the first Russian Governor in Asia, as it is en- 
tered from Europe. Accordingly the prisoners of war 
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were received at that place and taken into custody, and 
thence removed into farther Asia, where Christendom 
comes to an end, and where no one can say a Paternos- 
ter unless he brings it with him, like foreign goods out 
of Europe. There came one day intermixed with the 
French, sixteen officers from Baden who served at that 
lime under the standard of Napoleon. They had been 
dragged over the battle-fields and burned cities of Eu- 
rope, and entered Pensa faint, sick with stiffened limbs 
and imperfectly healed wounds, without money, without 
clothes, without comfort, and found in this strange land 
no ear that understood their speech, no heart that felt 
pity for their sufferings. But while one was looking at 
the other with despairing glance which expressed, ‘‘ What 
will become of us?” or ‘“* When will death put an end 
to our miseries, and who will bury the last of us?” they 
perceived unexpectedly through the midst of the Russian 
and Cossack dialects, like good tidings from heaven, a 
voice: ** Are there no Germans there?” and there stood 
before them on two not exactly similar feet, a pleasant, 
friendly looking man. ‘This was the tailor of Pensa, 
Franz Anthony Egetmaicr, born in Bretten, in the neck- 
ar-circle, Grand Duchy of Baden. Did he not learn his 
trade in Manheim in the year 1779? Afterwards he 
went in his travelling year to Nurenberg, a little after to 
PeterSburg. AQ tailor from the Palatinate does not count 
a journey of seven or eight hundred miles as much, 
when he has any inward impulse thereto. Therefore in 
Petersburg he engaged himself witha Russian troop of 
cavalry as tailor of the regiment, and went with them 
far into the strange Russian world, where everything is 
foreign, even to Pensa, sometimes pricking with the nee- 
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dle, sometimes with the sword. But in Pensa, where he 
afterwards established himself as citizen and householder, 
he has now become a man of distinction. Does any one 
in the country round desire a neat and handsome coat, 
according to the fashion, he sends to the German tailor 
in Pensa. Does he desire anything from the Governor, 
who is besides an excellent gentteman and can even 
speak to the Emperor, a good friend asks the tailor’s 
intercession ; and has a man within a hundred miles met 
with a misfortune or accident, he confides his trouble to 
the tailor in Pensa ; he finds with him whatever he wants; 
comfort, counse!, help, a heart and an eye full of love; 
shelter, table and bed, everything but money. 

For a disposition such as this, rich only in love and 
kindness, there flourished on the battle-field of the year 
1812 a beautiful harvest of joy. As often as a transport 
of unfortunate captives arrived, he threw away shears 
and measure, and was the first upon the place where his 
first question was, ‘“‘ Are there any Germans there?” 
For he hoped from day to day to find countrymen among 
the prisoners, rejoicing when he could do them any good, 
loving them beforehand in an extraordinary manner, as 
a mother loves her little child when it is out of her sight. 
‘© What if they should look so or so!” he thought ; “ if 
they are only in great want of something, so that I can 
do something really good for them!” But yet, if there 
were no Germans there, he made the most of the French- 
men and lightened their burdens while they remained 
Stationary, as much as he could. But this time when 
he called out in the midst of the troop: ‘Sind keine 
Deutchen da?” he must ask again: for the first time 
they could not answer for doubt and uncertainty, but the 
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sweet German words in the heart of Asia resounded in 
their ears as the music of a harp, and when he heard 
‘‘Germans enough!” and asking each one whence he 
came (he would have been content even with Meklin- 
burghers or Saxons) was answered by one, from Man- 
heim on the Rhine-stream, (as if the tailor had not known 
beforehand where Manheim lies.) The next said, from 
Bruchsal, the third from Heidelberg, the fourth from 
Gorhsheim ; something rushed through the tailor’s heart 
like a warm melting theme. ‘“ And I am from Bretten,” 
said the noble-hearted man, Franz Anton Egetmaier, of 
Bretten, as Joseph said in Egypt, to the sons of Jacob: 
‘Tam Joseph, your brother,” — and the tears of joy, of 
sympathy, and of the sacred love of home, came into 
the eyes of all, and it was difficult to say whether they 
made a more joyful discovery in the tailor, or the tailor 
in his countrymen, and which party were the more deep- 
ly moved. Now the good man led his fellow-countrymen 
triumphantly into his own house, and regaled them with 
a refreshing meal, served up with the greatest possible 
speed. 

Then he hastened to the Governor, and begged the 
favor of him that he might retain his countrymen while 
they were stationed in Pensa. ‘‘ Anton,” said the Gov- 
ernor, “ when have | refused you anything?’ Now he 
ran about the town and sought among his friends and ac- 
quaintances the best lodgings for them whom he could 
not accommodate in his own house. Then he examined 
his guests, one after the other. ‘Sir Countryman,” said 
he to one, “ your linen lets in the wind a little. I will 
furnish you with a half dozen new shirts.” ‘You want 
a new coat, too,” said he to another ‘Yours may be 
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turned and mended again,” to a third, and 90 on to all ; 

and immediately he went to cutting, and all the twenty- 
six journeymen labored day and night on new clothes for 
his dear Rhine-land home friends. In a few days they 
were all newly and suitably dressed. A good man, even 
when he is in need, never abuses the generosity of an- 
other; on this account his Rhine-land home friends said 
to him: “Sir Countryman, do not straiten yourself. A 
prisoner of war brings no coin in his purse. So we can- 
not tell how and when we can make up to you for your 
great outlay.” Thereupon the tailor answered: ‘J find 
sufficient compensation in the feeling, that I am able to 
help you. Make use of all that I have! Look upon my 
house and my garden as your own.” So he spoke short 
and quick, as an emperor or a king would speak, when, 
surrounded with greatness, his goodness shines forth. 
For not only high princely birth and magnificence, but 
also affectionate, domestic humility gives sometimes un- 
consciously to the heart royal expressions, to say nothing 
of thoughts. Now he led his friends about the town, 
gay as a child, and made himself great with his retinue. 
There is not here time or space enough to tell all the 
kindness which he showed to his friends. Great as was 
their satisfaction, he was never content with what he 
was doing. He found every day new means to lighten 
the sad condition of prisoners of war, and to make their 
strange life in Asia pleasant. Was there in the dear 
home any birthday, or saint’s day to celebrate, it was 
kept on the same day by the faithful absent ones in Asia, 
with festivity and illumination; only somewhat earlier, 
because the watches there did not keep true time. Did 
any account reach them of the progress and victory of 
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the allied troops in Germany, the tailor was the first te 
Know it, and to report it to his children (he always called 
them all his children) with tears of joy ; for this reason, 
that the time of -their liberation approached. When 
money arrived occasionally from the father-land for the 
maintainance of the prisoners, their first care was to 
repay to their benefactor his expenses on their account. 
‘“‘ Children,” said he, “*do not deny me my pleasure!” 
“Father Egetmaier,” said they, “do not grieve our 
hearts!” Then he made out, to please them, some 
small account, using the money for their advantage 
again, until his last kopel was gone. The good money 
ought to have been put by for another use, but one can- 
not think of everything. For when at last the hour of 
deliverance struck, there was joined to their immeasura- 
ble joy the bitter pain of separation, and to the pain of 
separation, want. For they were destitute of everything 
which was requisite for clothing and food on so long a 
journey in the terrors of a Russian winter and an inhos- 
pitable region ; and although thirteen kreutzers were to | 
be given to each man daily, as long as they should be 
travelling in Russia, yet so little was scarcely of any 
avail. On this account the poor tailor, usually so free 
and light-hearted, went about in these last days quietly 
and seriously, as if he had something on his mind. “It 
touches his heart deeply,” said his Rhine-land household 
friends, and seemed to take no notice. But all at once 
he came back with long, joyful steps, and with a truly 
illuminated countenance: “ Children, I have found a 
way, money enough!” What was it?. The good soul 
had sold his house for two thousand roubles. ‘I shail 
soon find an establishment,” said he, “if you can only 
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get back to Germany without want and suffering.” O 
holy, living words of the Gospel and of love: “Sell 
what thou hast and give to him who is in need, so shalt 
thou lay up treasure in heaven.” Once hereafter will 
the question be asked, whether the voice has spoken: 
‘“‘Come, ye blessed! I was hungry, and you have fed 
me ; I was naked and ye clothed me; I was sick and in 
‘prison and ye have ministered unto me.” But the sale 
of the house, to the great comfort of the noble prisoners, 
was not finally accomplished. Nevertheless, he made 
out by some other means to scrape together a few hun- 
dred roubles, and insisted also on their taking with them 
what he had by him of costly Russian furs, which they 
might dispose of on the way, should their money fall 
short, or either of them fall into misfortune. The leave- 
taking cannot be described. No one who was present 
was sufficiently unmoved. They separated amidst a 
thousand blessings and good wishes, expressions of grati- 
tude and of affection, and the tailor declared that this 
was to him the saddest day of his life. The travellers, 
however, were incessantly talking of their Father in Pen- 
sa, and still bear him in mind, and when they arrived 
safely at their homes, and took possession of their es- 
tates, they returned to him thankfully the money pro- 
vided by him for their journey. 

Such was the child of God, Franz Anton Egetmaier, 
from Bretten, master tailor in Asia. 


WHICH WAS THE BRUTE? 
We find the following extraordinary story in a late 
number of the Edinburgh Chronicle : — 
‘An instance of animal sagacity and humanity un- 
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equalled in our remembrance, took place before our 
door lately. An unfortunate dog, in order to make sport 
for some fools, had a pan tied to his tail, and was sent 
off on his travels toward Galt. He reached the village 
utterly exhausted, and lay down before the steps of Mr. 
Young’s tavern, eyeing most anxiously the horrid annoy- 
ance hung behind him, but unable to move a step farther, 
to rid himself of the torment. Another dog, a Scotch 
colly, laid himself gently down beside him, and gaining 
his confidence by a few caresses, proceeded to gnaw the 
string by which the noisy appendage was attached to his 
friend’s tail, and with about a quarter of an hour’s exer. 
tion severed the cord, and started to his legs with the 
pan hanging from the string in his mouth, and after a 
few joyful capers around his friend, departed on his trav- 
els in the highest glee at his success,” 


. 
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My birth day! — Oh beloved mother! ‘ 
My heart is with thee o’er the seas, 
I did not think to count another 
Before I wept upon thy knees — 
Before this scroll of absent years : 
Was blotted with thy streaming tears. 


My own I do not care to check. 

I weep—albeit here alone— 
As if I hung upon thy neck, 

As if thy lips were on my own, 
As if this full, sad heart of mine, 
Were beating closely upon thine. 
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Four weary yaars! How looks she now? 
What light is in those tender eyes ? 
What trace of time has touch’d the brow 
Whose look is borrowed of the skies 
That listen to her nightly prayer ? 
How is she changed since he was there 
Who sleeps upon her heart alway— 
Whose name upon her lips is worn— 
For whom the night seems made to pray— 
For whom she wakes to pray at morn— 
Whose sight is dim, whose heart-strings stir, 
Who weeps these tears—to think of her! 


I know not if my mother’s eyes 

Would find me changed in slighter things ; 
I’ve wandered beneath many skies, 

And tasted of some bitter springs ; 
And many leaves, once fair and gay, 

From youth’s full flower have dropp’d away— 


But, as these looser leaves depart, 
The lessened flower gets near the core, 
And, when deserted quite, the heart 
Takes closer what was dear of yore— 
And yearns to those who loy’d it first— 
The sunshine and the dew by which its bud was nurst. 


Dear mother! dost thou love me yet? 

Am I remember’d in my home ? 
When those I love for joy are met, 

Does some one wish that I would come? 
Thou dost—I am belov'd of these! 

But, as the schoolboy numbers o’er 
Night after night the Pleiades, 

And finds the stars he found before— 
As turns the maiden oft her token— 
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As counts the miser aye his gold— 
So, till life’s silver cord is broken, 
Would I of thy fond love be told. 
My heart is full, mine eyes are wet— 
Dear mother, dost thou love thy long lost wanderer yet? 


Oh! when the hour to meet again 
Creeps on—and, speeding o’er the sea, 

My heart takes up its lengthen’d chain, 
And, link by link, draws nearer thee— 

When land is hailed, and, from the shore, 
Comes off the blessed breath of home, 

With fragrance from my mother’s door 
Of flowers forgotten when I come— 

When port is gain’d, and slowly, now 
The old familiar paths are past, 

And, entering—unconscious how— 
I gaze upon thy face at last, 

And run to thee, all faint and weak, 

And feel thy tears upon my cheek— 


Oh! if my heart break not with joy, 
The light of heaven will fairer seem; 
And I shall grow once more a boy: 
And, mother!—’t will be like a dream 
That we were parted thus for years— 
And once that we have dried our tears, 
How will the days seem long and bright— 
To mect thee always with the morn, 
And hear thy blessing every night— 
Thy “dearest,” thy “ first-born ! ”— 
And be no more, as now, in a strange land, forlorn! 
ANON. 
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A FEARPUL INCIDENT. 


Tae following graphic and thrilling sketch of an inci- 
dent which occurred some years since, at the Natural 
Bridge, in Virginia, comprises a passage in a lecture on 
Genius, delivered by the celebrated Exinu Buraitt, the 
** Learned Blacksmith”? : — 


‘The scene opens with a view of the great ‘ Natural 
Bridge’ of Virginia. There are three or four lads stand- 
ing in the channel below, looking up with awe to that 
vast arch of unhewn rocks, which the Almighty bridged 
over these everlasting abutments when ‘the morning 
Stars sang together.’ The little piece of sky, spanning 
those measurable piers, is full of stars, although it is mid- 
day. Itis almost four hundred feet, from where they 
stand, up those perpendicular bulwarks of lime-stone, to 
the key-rock of that vast arch, which appears to them 
the size of a man’s hand. The death-like silence is 
rendered more impressive by the little stream that falls 
from rock to rock down the channel. The sun is dark- 
ened, and the boys have unconsciously uncovered their 
heads, as if standing in the presence-chamber of the 
Majesty of the whole earth. At last, this feeling begins 
to wear away ; they begin to look around them. They 
see the names of hundreds cut in the lime-stone abut- 
ments. A new feeling comes over their young hearts, and 
their knives are in their hands in an instant. ‘ What 
man has done, man can do,’ are their watchwords, while 
they draw themselves up, and carve their names a foot 
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above those of a hundred full grown men, who had been 
there before them. 

‘s They are all satisfied with this feat of physical exer- 
tion, except one, whose example illustrates perfectly the 
forgotten truth, that there is no royal road to intellectual 
eminence. This ambitious youth sees a name just above 
his reach, —a name that will be green in the memory of 
the world, when those of Alexander, and Cesar, and 
Bonaparte, shall rot in oblivion. It was the name of 
Washington. Before he marched with Braddock to the 
fatal field, he had been there and left his name above all 
his predecessors. It was a glorious thought of the boy, 
to write his name side by side with that of the great 
father of his country. He grasps his knife with a firmer 
hand; and, clinging to a little jutting crag, he cuts a 
niche into the lime-stone, about a foot above where he 
stands ; he then reaches up, and euts another for his 
hands. It is a dangerous adventure; but, as he puts his 
feet and hands into those niches, and draws himself up 
carefully to his full length, he finds himself a foot above 
every name chronicled in that mighty wall. While his 
companions are regarding him with concern and admira- 
tion, he cuts his name in rude capitals, large and deep, 
into the flinty album. Ilis knife is still in his hand, and 
strencth in his sinews, and a new-created aspiration in 
his heart. Anon he cuts another niche, and again he 
cuts his name in larger capitals. This is not enough. 
Heedless of the entreaties of his companions, he .cuts 
and climbs again. The gradations of his ascending 
scale grow wider apart. He measures his length at 
every niche he cuts. The voices of his friends wax 
weaker and weaker, till their words are finally lost on 
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his ear. He now for the first time casts a look beneath 
him. Had that look continued a moment, that moment 
would have been his last. He clings with a convulsive 
shudder to his little niche in the rock. An awful abyss 
awaits his almost certain fall. He is faint with severe 
exertions, and trembling from the sudden view of the 
destruction to which he is exposed. 

‘‘ His knife is worn half way to the haft. He can hear 
the voices, but not the words, of his terror-stricken com- 
panions below. What a moment! What a meagre 
chance to escape destruction! There is no retracing his 
steps. It is impossible to put his hands into the same 
niche with his feet, and retain his slender hold a moment. 
His companions instantly perceive this new and fearful 
dilemma, and await his fall with emotions that * freeze 
their young blood.” He is too high, too faint, to ask for 
his father and mother, his brothers and sisters, to come 
and witness, or avert his destruction. But one of his 
companions anticipates his desire. Swift as the winds 
he bounds down the channel, and the situation of the 
fated boy is told upon his father’s hearth-stone. - 

' “ Minutes of almost eternal length roll on; and there 
are hundreds standing in that rocky channel, and hun- 
dreds on the bridge above, all holding their breath, and 
awaiting the fearful catastrophe. The poor boy hears 
the hum of new and numerous voices both above and 
below. He can just distinguish the tones of his father, 
who.is shouting, with all the energy of despair, ‘ Wii- 
liam! William! Don’t look down! Your mother, and 
Henry, and Harriet, are all here, praying for you! 
Don’t look down! Keep your eye towards the top !° 
The boy didn’t look down. His eye is fixed towards 
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heayen, and his young heart on Him who reigns there. 
He grasps again his knife. He cuts another niche, and 
and another foot is added to the hundreds that remove 
him from the reach of human help below. How care- 
fully he uses his wasting blade! How anxiously he 
selects the softest places in that vast pier! How he 
avoids every flinty grain! How he economizes his 
physical powers — resting a moment at each niche he 
cuts! How every motion is watched from below! 
There stand his father, mother, brother, and sister, on 
the very spot where, if he falls, he will not fall alone ! 
‘¢ The sun is now half way down the west. The lad 
has made fifty additional niches in that mighty wall, and 
now finds himself directly under the middle of that vast 
arch. He must cut his way in a new direction, to get 
from under this overhanging mountain. The inspiration 
of hope is dying away in his bosom; its vital heart is 
fed by increased shouts of hundreds perched upon cliffs 
and. trees, and others who stand with ropes in their hands 
on the bridge above, or those with ladders below. Fifty 
niches more must be cut before the longest rope can 
reach him. His wasting blade strikes again into the 
lime-stone. The boy is emerging painfully, foot by foot, 
from under that lofty arch. Spliced ropes are ready, in 
the hands of those who are leaning over the outer 
edge of the bridge. Two minutes more, and all 
will be over. The blade is worn to the last half inch. 
The boy’s head reels; his eyes are starting from their 
sockets. Hope is dying in his heart; his life must hang 
upon the next gain he cuts. That niche is his last. At 
the last faint gash he makes, the knife drops from his 
nerveless hand, and, ringing along the precipice, falls at 
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his mother’s feet. An involuntary groan of despair runs 
like a death-knell through the channel below, and all is 
still as the grave. 

‘“* At the height of nearly three hundred feet, the de- 
voted boy lifts his hopeless heart and closing eyes to 
commend his soul to God. ’Tis but a moment — there! 
—one foot swings off!—he is reeling — trembling — 
toppling over the abyss! Hark! a shout falls on his ear 
from above! The man who is lying with half his length 
over the bridge had caught a glimpse of the boy’s head 
and shoulders. Quick as thought the noosed rope is 
within reach of the sinking youth. No one breathes. 
With a faint, convulsive effort, the swooning boy drops 
his arms into the noose. Darknesscomes over him, and, 
with the words, ‘God!’ and ‘ Mother !* whispered on his 
’ lips, just loud enough to be heard in heaven, the tighten- 
ing rope lifis him out of his last shallow niche. Not a 
lip moves while he is dangling over that fearful abyss ; 
but, when a sturdy Virginian reaches down and draws 
up the lad, and holds him up in his arms before the tear- 
ful, breathless multitude, such shouting, such leaping and 
weeping for joy, never before greeted the ear of human 

being so recovered from the yawning gulph of eternity !” 


Perhaps our young readers may take more interest in 
this fine description when they know that such an event 
actually took place at the Natural Bridge. A gentleman 
from Virginia told the writer of this note only a few days 
ago that he went to school for about six months with the 
boy who performed the feat. He is still living in Vir- 
ginia. C. Cc. C. 
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THE LOW, SWEET CHIME. 


Ture isa low, deep music in the wind, 
Sounding at intervals when all is still, 

Heard only by the pure in heart, who find 
Joy in their daily task, doing their Maker's will. 


“‘ Be they in velvet clad, or russet stole, 
In hall or hut, this is that low, sweet chime, 
Solemn, yet cheerful, speaking to the soul 
Of joys that rest not in this stranger clime. 


Loud music cannot quench it, nor the sound 
Of mighty voices, like the mingled roar 
Of tossing waves that with delirious bound 
Leap onward in their fury to the shore ; 


Nor yet the jarring sounds of bustling life, 
Whose weary footsteps toil in quest of gain 

In dusty marts, ’mid sickening scenes of strife, 
Till the worn spirit longs for rest—in vain. 


Yeg-—few do hear it—either care or pride, 
Or thoughts unholy, folly, grief, or crime, 
Whelming the soul beneath their rushing tide, 
Hinder the coming of that low sweet chime. 


Men’s hearts are heavy, or they would not slight 
Their spirit’s oneness with so pure a strain, 
Though faint as when the far-off torrent’s might 
Seems asa murmur stealing o’er the plain. 


From source far mightier comes that low, sweet sound. 
Than deep, deep waters thundering on the ear; 
From harps, and mingled voices that resound 
With anthems high through heaven's eternal year. 
ANON, 
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THE VALUE OF A DEAD HORSE IN PARIS. 


THE use to which dead horses are put may be gathered 
from a brief account of the establishment at Montfaucon, 
near Paris, consisting of what we should call knacker’s 
yards. After the horses are deposited there, the hair of 
the mane and tail is cut off, which amounts to about a 
quarter of a pound; the skin is then taken away, which 
is disposed of to the tanners, and used for various pur- 
poses. The shoes are sold as old iron; the feet are cut 
off, dried and beaten, in order to make the hoofs come 
away, or left to putrify till they separate of themselves, 
when they are sold to turners, comb-makers, manufac- 
turers of ammonia and Prussian blue. Every morsel of 
fat is picked out, collected and melted, and is used for 
burning by makers of enamel and glass toys, greasing 
shoe leather and harness, and manufacturing soap and 
gas. The workmen choose the best pieces to eat, pre- 
ferring those about the head, and sell the rest for dogs, 
cats, hogs and poultry. It is also much used for manure 
and making Prussian blue. The bones are disposed of 
to cutlers, fan-makers, &c., and are often made into ivory 
black, and also occasionally serve as fuel for melting the 
fat, and for manure. The sinews and tendons are sold 
to the glue-makers ; the small intestines are made into 
coarse strings for lathes, &c., or serve as manure. Even 
the maggots, which breed in great quantities in these 
yards, turn to account, for many are sold to the fisher- 
men, and the rest, when developed in flies, attract such 
numbers of swallows, that the Parisians make a shooting 
ground of the neighborhood.— Popular Record of 
Modern Science. 
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FRANK AND HARRY. 
THE OLD GARRET. 


** Coup you not tell us another story like that about 
the silver and iron spoon?” said Harry one day to his 
mother. ‘‘Do please, dear. mother, for we liked that 
right well.” 

‘““If you will tell me what is the difference etwear a 
fable and a story, or fictitious tale, I will try and do my 
best,” said his mother. 

**A common story is made up;” said Harry, “ but 
then it might be all true; but a fable is not only not true, 
but it is impossible ; it could not be true; it is all made 
up.” 

‘“‘Is there nothing true in a fable, Harry? ” 

‘‘ Yes, mother, the morals that they put at the end 
of Asop’s fables are true.” 

“I always skip them,” said Frank. 
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‘“‘T believe,” said their mother, “that according to my 
promise I must try to make up a fable, for you have 
given the right definition of one, Harry. But you must 
give me a little time to think.” After awhile their 
mother began. _ * 

‘* When I was a girl my parents lived in the country, 
in a large old-fashioned house ; in it there was a garret 
that extended over the whole house. One end of it was 
called my parlor, because there I had had my baby- 
house, since | was a little child; there I had all my toys 
beautifully arranged; there all my pictures that I had 
cut out of newspapers and got elsewheré, were hung up. 
There were the remains of my broken dolls, some with- 
out noses, some without eyes, and some even without 
heads. In it was a very old-fashioned straw-bottomed 
high-back chair which my mother after much entreaty 
had given me for my own, and this I called my throne. 
And what throne in the world bore up so light a heart as 
mine. There was a very pleasant window in my parlor, 
from which was a view of meadows, distant hills and a 
glimpse of the Charles river. It looked down into the 
garden, in which a large square was marked off for my 
garden, full of pinks and peonies and marigolds in their 
season, for the brightest flowers were then my favorites. 
An old grey cat was my favorite companion in my parlor, 
and | think she considered it partly hers. 

Many, very many hours I have passed in my little 
parlor. The two great stacks of chimneys as they went 
up through the roof, took up a great deal of space in the 
garret, and as the two windows, for there was only one 
at each end of it, were very small, the light was very 
dim, except just under the windows. As I sat in my 
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little parlor which I fenced round with trunks and broken 
chairs ; the rest of the garret looked dark and mysterious 
to me; it appeared even larger than it was, and the 
various old, forgotten, dusty, worn-out articles of furni- 
ture or clothing that were hanging up, took all sorts of 
shapes and put many queer fancies into my head. One 
day,— it was the fourth of July,—the house was almost 
empty, for my mother had given the domestics leave to 
go to Boston and see the show, and my father had gone 
himself with the boys. My mother was reading, and I 
was very lonely, and as I often did when I felt solitary, 
I went to my own little kingdom with the old cat for my 
subject, and the old chair for my throne. After awhile 
the dim light and the silence put me into a sort of half- 
sleeping, dreamy state, in which I seemed to see and 
hear many more things than I should have heard or seen 
in my bright waking moments and common state of mind. 

But I must now tell you what a variety of old things 
there were either,suspended from the beams of my gar- 
ret or reposing under its eaves. There was an old broad- 
sword that my grandfather had worn in the Revolution ; 
there was an old spinning-wheel, and a musket; 
an old green baize gown lined with red, which my 
grandfather had when he was in the army ; a tea-kettle 
without any nose, a large old broken foot-stove, a warm- 
ing pan, a pair of crutches, an immense pair of kitchen 
andirons, an old cloak, the drollest shaped coat that you 
ever saw, a stone pitcher without a nose or handle, and 
a pair of curling tongs. Among these were hung up 
paper bags of herbs, ears of seed corn and many more 
things that I cannot now remember. In rather a dark 
corner was an old wig of my grandfather’s upon the very 
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block surmounting a tall pole on which it used to be 
placed in his dressing room, in my grandfather’s lifetime. 


‘ As I sat and looked at these old fashioned things as I 


told you, in rather a dreamy state of mind, what was my 
astonishment to hear a noise among them, such as I 
could not at all comprehend,—a tinkling sound came 
from the warming pan, a sort of bounce from the sword 
as if it were struck on the floor, the broken pitcher gave 
a hitch, the old broken stove rattled, the great andirons 
rung as if some one had struck them, the poor tea-kettle 
tried to sing and as it could not without a nose, it only 
puffed and blowed, the folds of the old camp baize gown 
moved, and the brass buttons on the comical coat rattled, 
and the spinning-wheel made a buzzing noise; presently 
the curling tongs that had been creaking from the first mo- 
ment of my noticing this commotion among the old gar- 
ret furniture, spoke audibly thus,— < 

‘* All the domestics, my friends in this prison-house, 
have gone away to-day, to amuse themselves; we shall 
have no officious person brushing or dusting here to-day, 
for the little girl at the end of our garret has a proper 
respect for us, and will mind her own business. We 
have lived a long time together in our attic retirement 
and have never communicated our thoughts to each oth- 
er, have not even told our own histories to each other. 
The true history of any individual it is said by wise men 
is amusing and instructive. Suppose each one of this 
goodly company relates frankly and simply his or her 
history to the rest. We cannot fail to find some enter- 
tainment and profit from such accounts of real life and 
real things. This isa good quiet time to commence, 
and we will go on as we have opportunity. Each one 
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will speak in his turn and hold nothing back that he 
knows and can communicate. People who live as we 
do, so separate from the world, must do all they can to 
keep the cobwebs that hang round them externally from 
extending to their faculties. If my views meet with your 
approbation, my friends, I hope you will manifest it and 
let us decide upon who shall begin. I address you, my 
dear and intimate friend wig especially, as | presume 
that you as well as myself have had some peculiar ad- 
vantages, and that you have a more than common 
understanding.”” Here the curling tongs gave an addi- 
tional creak which it meant for a laugh at its effort at 
a pun. 

The wig made a little motion as if some one twitched 
it, this was evidently an old trick, and replied: ‘ My 
friend curling tongs has made a sensible proposal. We 
have spent enough time here doing nothing for the good 
of ourselves or the world. Let us begin now, and by 
the relation of our own experiences do what we can to 
make the world wiser and better for our having been 
in it.” 

Here the old pitcher gave a jerk and said, ‘“ How will 
the world hear what we have to say up in this old garret ?” 

The hairs of the wig rose slightly as it replied: 
‘‘ There is always a historian where there is a-history ; 
nothing is lost in this world; rely upon it, my friend and 
pitcher, that if your life has in it anything worth relating 
the record will not be lost; all good is immortal. Sup- 
pose, friends, that the pitcher relates his history first, I 
prefer being the last speaker and will, if you will allow 
me, wait till all the rest have finished what they have to 
say of themselves before I tell my story.” 
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All agreed that the pitcher should begin. After some 
hesitation and modest objections the pitcher began. 

‘¢f well remember when I was not a pitcher, but a 
mere handful of coarse clay. When the rain descended 
upon me and the sun shone upon me and I was content- 
ed with my quiet existence and asked for nothing more. 
The day when I was first taken from my mother earth 
and had my present form given to me I shall never for- 
get. All that they did to me was quite tolerable till they 
put me into the fire to harden meas they called it. One 
must go through the furnace to know what it is. I 
thought I should be annihilated and hoped that I should 
be, but it was not so. The ingenuity of man is very 
great. I went into the oven a soft pitcher, I came out a 
hard one, and after being struck two or three times very 
hard with the knuckles of the potter he put me among 
the pitchers that were to be sold. 

I took notice that all the pitchers round me were horri- 
bly ugly, made of the ugliest clay and of a clumsy, dis- 
agreeable, chunky form. [ began to laugh at them to 
myself, and to turn up my nose at them till I noticed that 
the workman put all the pitchers of a certain form to- 
gether in the warehouse, and [ began to fear that [ look- 
ed like my companions, for you know that a pitcher can- 
not see itself. Every one of my fears were confirmed. I 
soon heard—for little pitchers have great ears you know— 
the master workman call out to one of his men, ‘* Put all 
the pitchers of this pattern,” holding me up to show him 
which he meant, “in that corner,” pointing to a distant 
part of the warehouse. There we were all placed, and 
there we all remained for some time, till a man who re- 
tailed crockery ware came to the Pottery to make some 
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purchases. He took some of every article that had 
been made, and when he came to look at the lot to 
which I belonged he said, I will have a dozen of these 
ugly things, they are cheap enough, and some people 
like them; he selected a dozen, ringing them with his 
hard knuckles as he did so, so that I felt a tingle through 
every vein. I was one of those which he took. Now 
behold me ranged in a row with my brethren in a crock- 
ery ware shop in Boston. When I saw the beautiful 
pitchers, vases and other things in this shop, I could not 
help repining at the thought that | was made of such 
coarse clay, that I was so ugly that no eye would rest 
with delight on me, and I sank down into a sulky, un- 
happy state of my mind, and could not tell what my 
fate might be. Who likes an ugly pitcher ? 

One day after I had been in the shop for a long time, 
a gentleman came in to get a pitcher. He said he want- 
ed a strong one and a cheap one, he lived in the coun- 
try,—this was a poor reason by the bye—and he did 
not care for a handsome one, it was for his children to 
knock about and break. The shopman showed him many, 
but none suited him ; at last he took me up and exhibited 
me. The gentleman burst into a loud laugh, ‘“ Well,” 
said he, “that is ugly enough to last; that [ warrant 
will never be broken; I will take it.” Accordingly he 
did so, and [ soon found myself placed on the floor of his 
gig between his feet, to steady me and keep me from 
rolling out. Every now and then he would poke me 
and turn me over and laugh aloud at my ugliness. The 
whole family laughed at me, and I wonder that I did not 
burst with rage at being so treated. At last he called a 
great romping girl and gave me to her and said, ** There, 
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that will do for your room; you are the most careless 
girl in the house, so I shall give it to you; take it and 
tell Nancy to put it into your room, for this is a pitcher 
that will last forever.” I felt her shake with- mingled 
merriment and vexation as she took me from her father’s 
hands, and I am perfectly sure she half intended to let 
me fall. 

l am sorry to relate anything so disobedient of a child, 
but this girl was resolved, she said, not to live in a room 
with such a fright. ‘* Why,” said she, ‘it looks like a 
toad on its hind legs; don’t put it in my room, Nancy, 
though my father says you must, for if you do, I shall 
certainly throw it out of the window.” Nancy of course 
did not mind what she said. My feelings were terribly 
tried at this treatment. I liked my new home. It was 
so much pleasanter to move about from place to place, 
and go to the spring, and sometimes to be set down full 
of pure water in the sweet smelling grass, for then I had 
a nose, than to be covered with cobwebs and dust. I did 
so wish I was beautiful for the sake of pleasing this 
romping girl !—for bad as she was, I liked her. 

But I must come to the history of my ruin. The 
naughty girl in whose room I had been placed, came in 
one day to her room, when the first thing she saw was 
me in all my ugliness on her table. Quick as lightning 
she seized me, and saying as she went to the open win- 
dow, ‘‘ [ said [ would throw this horrid pitcher out of the 
window if it was put on my table again,” she tossed me 
out. It so happened that there was a piazza under the 
window, and I fell upon that. There I bumped and 


thumped and rolled over and over till I got to the edge- 


and fell close to the feet of my young lady’s father ; it 
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was all a mere chance that [ did not fall upon his head. 
In great displeasure, he called to ask how this happened. 
When summoned before her father who stood there with 
me at his feet, with my handle and nose both broken off 
just as you see me now, my mistress stood for a moment 
looking quite alarmed first in his face and then upon me, 
at last she burst into a fit of inextinguishable laughter. 
She was ordered to her room where she passed the 
whole day as she ought to in solitude, and had time 
enough to repent of her bad conduct. 

But poor me! I was ugly enough before, but now 
what was 1? a mere chunk—no handle, no nose, and so 
round and clumsy that it required both hands to hold me 
and all of Christian charity to endure my looks. They 
put me away upon an upper shelf; now and then I was 
taken down to put grease in or some disagreeable thing, 
but I led a wretched solitary life. | 

But now comes the happy part of my story. One of 
the children of the family said one day to his mother— 
it was in the kitchen and the closet door open and so I 
heard it—‘* I wish I had something of my own to give to 
the poor that come here, but all I have is yours, mother, 
and I cannot give anything.” After a moment’s thought 
the little girl added, “ I have a thought, mother. I can > 
save some of my own breakfast every day, and I will do 
so if you will give me something to put it in, and then I 
shall have something to give of my own.” Her mother 
thought the child reasonable, and said she would do so. 
‘Give me, if you please, something now,” said the child. 
Her mother came into the closet where I was, and after 
looking awhile selected me and gave me to the child. 
At first she said, ‘* Mother, this is too ugly for anything.” 
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‘“* Never mind, my dear,” her mother replied, ‘ it will 
do just as well as if it were pretty. Handsome is that 
handsome does.” 

The child thought so too. She took me and put me 
into the parlor closet, and from that time while she lived 
at home she never took a meal without saving a part of 
her bread or something else and putting it away into the 
despised pitcher. Now I felt that life was worth having. 
The precious child seemed to beautify every thing she . 
touched. I was called the charity pitcher, not the ugly 
pitcher. Certain poor children came every day or two 
to receive my contents, and oh how pleasant it was to 
see their happy faces when they found me full of bread 
and cake; and so [ led avery happy and useful and 
of course contented life. 

At last the dear child was married, the good man who 
bought me because [ was so ugly I should never break 
died, and the romping girl grew into a reasonable woman, 
but her horror of me turned into a sincere affection; 
she is the mother of the little girl lying asleep yonder. 
She has taken care of me, and though she can make no 
particular use of me, she keeps me as you see in the 
respectable company in which you now see me. She 
says that the remembrance of those she loved makes me 
beautiful after a fashion, and her laugh is so gentle when 
she sees me now that it does not hurt my feelings at all 
as it once did. She said once, that the charity of her 
younger sister had transfigured the old ugly brown 
pitcher, and that she would never part with me if it were 
only out of gratitude to me for not falling on her father's 
head. So you see, ugly as lam, I give some pleasure 
in the world, and have at least one friend.” 
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The curling tongs was next called upon for his story, 
‘““but this,” said the mother, “must be deferred to 
another evening.” E. L. F- 


THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE. 


I Knew a little boy once who was promised a walk 
with his mother; his cap was on, his hand in his mother’s 
already to leave the house, when, all at once he drew 
back and seemed unwilling to go with her. As this little 
boy loved to be out in the fresh air better than anything, 
and above all, to walk with his mother, it was to hera 
matter-of great surprise when he seemed unwilling to yo ; 
she thought he must be sick, and was much troubled at 
his appearance. 

This little boy was but four years old, and his mother 
could not think of anything but his feeling sick that would 
make him refuse to go, and she was quite sure this was 
the case ; but no, her little son insisted upon it that he 
was very well; but there was evidently something to 
prevent his going which she could not understand. ‘The 
mother waited patiently, believing she should discover 
what it was ; at last he said to her, “‘I want you to hold 
down your head, that I may tell you something ;” he 
then whispered to her, that he had a short time before 
broken a pane of glass in one of the parlor winduws. 
His mother put her arms round him and kissed him, for 
she loved the truth more than her parlor windows, and 
she was more happy to see that her little boy loved it, 
than she could have been in the possession of the most 
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beautiful windows or house that was ever made. After 
litle Harry had tuld his mother of this careless act of his, 
he felt free to enjoy his walk. It was the truth that had 
made his walk a pleasure without any pain to lessen it, 
and he walked with his mother with a more manly step, 
having learned that great lesson that to do right comes 
before anything else. 

Are there any of my little readers who do not believe 
that this walk of Harry’s with his mother was a real 
happy one and gave him a pleasure greater than any he 
had ever before felt, and do they not believe that the 
mother who led by the hand this lover of truth, was a 
very happy mother? 

This is a true story. There is another one about an- 
other little boy, which is. also true, that I will tell some 
other time. — | 8. Cc. C. 


CHRISTIANITY. 


Although the following article is presented to our young 
friends under the unattractive form of a catechism, it is hoped 
that the great name of its author, the original purpose for 
which it was written, and above all, its own intrinsic excel- 
lence may commend it to their most serious attention. It is 
one of the beautiful usages of the German Lutheran Church, 
that at fourteen or fifteen years of age children should 
come with their parents to the table of the Lord; and previ- 
ously to their first participation of the communion, they ‘are 
aided in their preparation for it by special instruction from their 
religious teachers. The abstract of Christianity here offered 
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to our readers is selected from the course of instruction pre- 
pared by Herder for Charles Frederick, hereditary prince of 
Saxe Weimar, in which he was publicly examined on his first 


approach to the communion at the age of sixteen years, March 
29, 1799. 


THE catechetical examination commenced with the 
following address : 

** Noble Sir—You are here to give an account before 
God, before your parents and this assembly, of your 
convictions in regard to religion, or rather of your own 
actual relations to it, and of the duties springing therefrom. 
You can yourself bear witness, that under the good and 
faithful instruction of your teacher in preparing you for 
this transaction, the basis has been diligently and con- 
scientiously laid in your own convictions. You have 
learned by heart no confession of faith, to be repeated 
at this time as a formuta ; no truth built on bare authori- 
ty has been imposed, or laid upon you as a yoke. From 
the instructions imparted, you have yourself deduced or 
subscribed the inferences which you recognized as the 
conclusions of truth. To the questions proposed to you 
upon your personal duties, you have yourself composed: 
written answers according to your own reflections. Such 
has been the preparation for this rite, in order that it 
might be a free, rational act, worthy of the name of re- 
ligion and becoming 4 grown up prince. 

Q. Upon what, is all history founded ? 

A. Upon memorials. The memorials of the New 
Testament are the gospets. 

Q. Is the recognition of these historical facts in itself’ 
_ religion ? | 
A. No. A history instructs as a history. The: 

VOL. IX. 22 
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Christian religion is that which was religion to Christ 
himself. 

Q. What was religion to him ? 

A. The recognition of God as the Father of the hu- 
man race; the doing his will and the bearing his image 
in benevolence and well doing. ‘Be ye merciful, as 
your Father in heaven is merciful.’ ‘ Love your ene- 
mies, that ye may be the children. of your Father in 
heaven.’ 

Q. What did he separate from the idea of God, by 
calling him the father of men? 

A. All darkness ; as though he were the God of one 
people, a national divinity, to be honored with ceremo- 
nies—also all useless speculations withdrawing men from 
their relations and turning them aside from their duties. 

Q. What did he awaken in man, by this name ? 

A. The divine lodged within him, which should 
characterize the race, Reason and Conscience. 

Q. Whereby alone can men be what they are in- 
tended for, children of God ? 

A. By Truth and Goodness, for God is Love, God 
is Truth. 

Q. If men be the children of God, what are they to 
one another ? 

A. Brethren. Each should bear the other’s burden ; 
they should help one another, and -promote one another’s 
welfare, since the well-being of the individual is founded - 
on that of the whole. 

Q. Into what, is the human race knit together by 
Christianity ? 

A. Into a living helpful whole, whose vitality consists 
in the mutual activity of all its members. As when the 
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physical nature by pain announces sickness or disorder, 
all the sound parts hasten to restore the balance and 
rectify the derangement; so should all the moral ener- 
gies of the human race work together for the health and 
improvement of the whole. 

Q. Qn account of this noble religion for man, what 
is Christ called ? 

A. The Saviour, the Redeemer, that is, the Deliverer 
of men. 

Q. By what significant name does he call himself? 

A. Son of man, that is, a man, because his religion 
expressed the character of genuine manhood. 

Q. Is this religion the only true, saving and universal 
religion ? 

A. Itis. For all countries and times, for all nations 
and conditions. Itstrikes the central point, at which the 
human race can be unitedly delivered from its evils and 
put in possession of its common end. 

Q. What is that vital point ? 

A. Mutual sympathy and striving for the good of the 
whole. ‘The strong shall come forward for the weak, 
and even the weakest may contribute to the common 
welfare. 

Q. What did Christ banish from his human religion ? 

A. All oppressive, insolent self-conceit. He came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister. Whoso among 
you would be first and chiefest, let him become so by 
imparting his advantages to others. 

Q. What maxim did Christ lay down; as the founda- 
tion of this pure religion of humanity ? 

A. Above all others, the law of equity. Whatever 
ye would that others should do unto you, do ye even so 
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to them. The law too of forbearance and all-conquering 
goodness ; evil is not to be overcome by evil, but only 
by an over-balancing goodness, to attain which we must 
never cease to strive. Then finally, the law of the in- 
ward compensation of good and evil, by which all good- 
ness is its own reward, and all evil is its own punishment. 

Q. How far does Christ extend this law of compen- 
sation ? 

A. Through this world and the next. Every truth 
cometh to the light; and the good done to mankind in 
silence, and even unperceived, shall find the riehest re- 
ward. ‘* What ye have done to the least of one of these, 
ye have done unto me.’ 

Q. In what parable does he envelope these principles ? 

A. In that of the last judgment, wherein all good and 
evil comes to light, and only the pure and unobtrusive 
Bervice rendered to humanity finds areward. __ 

Q. Has Christ expressed the same principles in other 
parables ? 

A, In many, and all collectively inculcate me purest 
hyman sentiments and duties. 

Q. From what interior source, does Christ deduce 
these sentiments ? 

' A. Both good and evil thovghts spring from the 
heart. As the tree is, so is the fruit. Only the pure in 
heart can see God. 

Q. Were these the sentiments of Christ himself ? 

A. His character was made up of obedience to God, 
steadfastness in the fulfilment of his duty, magnanimity 
and benevolence. 

Q. Did he prove it in the last bitter trial ? 

A. His last words were, Father, forgive them, for 
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they know not what they do. Father, into thy hands lt 
commend my spirit. He died under shame and scorn, 
magnanimous and cheerful. 

Q. What did he, when God gave him back his life ? 

A. He began his work anew, and prepared his mes- 
sengers to announce a religion for all nations. 

Q. How did Christ name that kingdom of his, which 
was to be founded in human souls ? 

A. The kingdom of Truth. ‘For this end was I 
born, and for this end came] into the world, that I 
should bear witness to the truth.” * He who loves the 
truth, hears my voice, &c.’ | 

Q. Does not the name, son of God, also belong to 
Christ ? 

A. It belongs to him, because it expresses the charac- 
ter of his person and mission, the principles on which he 
acted, and the end to which his religion is to form 
humanity. 

Q. Does the name of Redeemer, that is, Deliverer 
of men, also belong to him ? 

A. He has freed us from error and superstition. His 
religion is to free us from evil inclinations and vices. 
‘ Whosoever committeth sin, the same is the servant of 
sin. Whosoever knoweth the truth, the truth shall make 
him free.’ 

Q. Are we to cease from evil through fear of punish- 
ment? 

A. No; but we are to do good from the love of 
goodness, because it is our duty as men. Not as slaves, 
but as free men, should we do good. ‘Be ye perfect, as 

your Father in heaven is perfect.’ 

VOL. IX. 99% 
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Q. What is that state of mind called, under which we — 
act from a free impulse, with love and delight ? 

A. It is called doing with the spirit ; because spirit 
means inward impulse, energy, animation. 

Q. What is a good spirit ? 

A. That which does not disturb, but aucnens and 
abpimates. 

Q. What is an evil spirit ? 

- A. That which disturbs, cripples, oppresses and ob- 
structs. 

Q. What is the spirit of God, or a divine spirit ? 

A. Itis that potent energy which arouses us to the 
promotion of good and suppression of evil. Thus was 
Christ filled with the spirit of God. ‘The spirit of the 
Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom and un- 
derstanding, of counsel and strength, the spirit of knowl- 
edge and of the fear of the Lord.’ 

Q. What is called the holy spirit ? 

A. Perfect good, with no admixture of evil; the no- 
blest use of the gifts of the spirit, exempt from all abuse. 

Q. What do we call gifts of the spirit ? 

A. Our inclinations and energies directed to what is 
good. Each is given us for the best purpose. 

-Q. How are our understandings sanctified ? 

A. By our seeking through a desire after right 
knowledge to cultivate them in the best manner, and by 
our tolerating in them no half-truths. 

,Q. What does Scripture term this cultivation of the 
understanding ? | 

_ A. Illumination. It must advance with. our years, 
and give us ever clearer ideas concerning our connec- 
tions and obligations. 

Q. How are our wills sanctified ? 
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A. By our desiring only what is best in sincerity and 
from conviction, with an energy extending itself to per- 
formance. 

Q. What is this sanctification of the will called in 
Scripture ? 

A. The second birth, renewal, regeneration, a new 
life. Every day we put away our faults and acquire 
virtue with fresh courage, with a new impulse. 

Q. Is this striving a cheerful, or is it a sad pursuit ? 

A. <A cheerful. The perfecting of ourselves is the 
noblest end of human effort. Watchfulness over ourselves 
is the means of all moral constancy and strength. 

Q. In order to this moral culture or training, what 
should be our daily prayer ? 

A. Create in me, O God, a clean heart, give me a 
right spirit. 

Q. When is it, that we have this right spirit ? 

A. When we know what we ought to do, and what 
we ought not to do, and are inflexibly faithful to duty. 
‘Cast me not away from thy presence, take not thy 
spirit from me,” 

Q. When do we feel ourselves cast away from God’s 
presence ? 

A. When we cannot think of him without shame and 
blushing, when we despise ourselves. 

Q. When does the glad, holy spirit depart from us ? 

A. When we are unfaithful to the rule of truth and 
goodness which is in us, inward joy departs from us; and 
we possess no gift which is more saered and precious. 

Q. Is this a desirable situation ? 

A- It is most lamentable ; since we must either hate, 

or fly from and despise ourselves. L. 0. 


[To be continued.] 
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THE WHITESTONE CANOE. 


THERE was once a very beautiful young girl, who 
died suddenly on the day she was to have been married 
toa handsome young man. He was also brave, but his 
heart was not proof against this loss. From the hour she 
was buried, there was no more joy or peace for him. He 
went often to visit the spot where the women had buried 
her, and sat musing there, when, it was thought, by some 
of his friends, he would have done better to try to amuse 
himself in the chase, or by diverting his thoughts in the 
war-path. But war and hunting had both lost their 
charms for him. His heart was already dead within 
him. He pushed aside both his war-club and his bow 
and arrows. 

He had heard the old people say, that there was a 
path, that led to the land of souls, and he determined to 
follow it. He accordingly set out one morning, after 
having completed his preparations for the journey. At 
first he hardly knew which way to go. He was only 
guided by the tradition that he must go south. For 
awhile, he could see no change in the face of the 
country. Forests, and hills, and valleys, and streams 
had the same looks, which they wore in his native place. 
There was snow on the ground when he set out, and it 
was sometimes seen to be piled and matted on the thick 
trees and bushes. At length it began to diminish, and 
finally disappeared. The forest assumed a more cheer- 
ful appearance, the leaves put forth their buds, and be- 
fore he was aware of the completeness of the change, he 
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found himself surrounded by spring. He had left behind 
him the land of snow and ice. The air became mild, 
the dark clouds of winter had rolled away from the sky, 
a pure field of blue was above him, and as he went he 
saw flowers beside his path, and heard the song of birds. 
By these signs he knew that he was going the right way, 
for they agreed with the traditions of his tribe. At length 
he spied a path. It led him through a grove, then up a 
long and elevated ridge, on the very top of which he 
came to a lodge. At the door stood an old man, with 
white hair, whose eyes, though deeply sunk, had a fiery 
brilliancy. He had a long robe of skins thrown loosely 
around his shoulders, and a staff in his hands. 

The young Chippewayan began to tell his story ; but 
the venerable chief arrested him before he had proceed- 
ed to speak ten words. ‘I have expected you” he re- 
plied, “Sand had just risen to bid you welcome to my 
abode. She whom you seek, passed here but a few days 
since, and being fatigued with her journey, rested herself 
here. Enter my lodge and be seated, and I will then 
satisfy your inquiries, and give you directions for your 
journey from this point.” Having done this, they both 
issued forth to the lodge door, ‘+ You see yonder gulf,” 
said he, “and the wide-stretching blue plains beyond. 
It is the land of souls. You stand upon its borders, and 
my lodge is the gate of entrance. But you cannot take 
your body along. Leave it here with your bow and 
arrows, your bundle and dog. You will find them safe 
on your return. So saying, he re-entered the lodge and 
the freed traveller bounded forward ag if his feet had 
suddenly been endowed with the power of wings. But 
all things retained their natural colors and shapes. The 
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woods and leaves, and streams and lakes, were only more 
bright and comely than he had ever witnessed. Animals 
bounded across his path with a freedom and confidence 
which seemed to tell him, that no blood was shed there. 
Birds of beautiful plumage inhabited the groves and 
sported in the waters. There was but one thing, in 
which he saw a very unusual effect. He noticed that 
his passage was not stopped by trees or other objects. 
He appeared to walk directly through them. They were, 
in fact, but the souls or shadows of material trees. He 
became sensible that he was in a land of shadows. When 
he had travelled half a day’s journey through a country 
which was continually becoming more attractive, he came 
to the banks of a broad lake, in the centre of which was a 
large and beautiful island. He found a canoe of shining 
white stone, tied to the shore. He was now sure that he 
had come the right’ path, for the old man had told of 
this. There were also shining paddles. He immediate- 
ly entered the canoe, and took the paddles in his hands, 
when to his surprise and joy, on turning round, he beheld 
the object of his search in another canoe, exactly its 
counterpart in everything. She had exactly imitated his 
motions, and they were side by side. They at once 
pushed out from shore, and began to cross the lake. Its 
waves seemed to be rising, and ata distance looked ready 
to swallow them up; but just as they entered the whiten- 
ed edge of them, they seamed to melt away, as if they 
were but the images of waves. But no sooner was one 
wreath of foam passed, than another, more threatening 
still, rose up. Thus they were in perpetual fear; and 
what added to it, was the clearness of the water, through 
which they could see heaps of beings who had perished 
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before, but whose bones laid strewed on the bottom of 
the lake. 

The Master of Life had, however, decreed to let them 
pass, for the actions of neither had been bad. But they 
saw many others struggling and sinking in the waves. 
Old men and young men, males and females of all ages 
and ranks were there; some passed, and some sank. 
It was only the little children whose canoes seemed to 
meet no waves. At length, every difficulty was gone, 
as in a moment, and they both leapt out on the happy 
island. They felt that the very air was food. It 
strengthened and nourished them. They wandered to- 
gether over the blissful fields, where every thing was 
formed to please the eye and ear. There were no tem- 
pests—there was no ice, no chilly winds—no one shiver- 
ed for the want of warm clothes: no one suffered for 
hunger—no one mourned for the dead. They saw no 
graves. They heard of no wars. There was no hunting 
of animals; for the air itself was their food. Gladly 
would the young warrior have remained there forever ; 
but he was obliged to go back for his body. He did not 
see the Master of Life, but he heard his voice in a soft 
breeze ; ** Go back,” said this voice, ‘to the land from 
whence you came. Your time has not yet come. The 
duties for which I made you, and which you are to per- 
form, are not yet finished. Return to your people, and 
accomplish the duties of a good man. You will be the 
ruler of your tribe for many days. The rules you must 
observe, will be told you by my messenger, who keeps 
the gate. When he surrenders back your body, he will 
tell you what to do. Listen to him, and you shall after- 
wards rejoin the spirit, which you must now leave be- 
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hind. She is accepted, and will be ever here, as young 
and as happy as she was when I first called her from the 
land of snows.” 

When this voice ceased, the narrator awoke. It was 
the fancy work of a dream, and he was still in the bitter 


Jand of snows and hunger and tears. 
[Schoolcraft’s ‘“‘ Indian in his Wigwam.'’] 





TO A LITTLE GIRL WHO HAD FORGOTTEN HER 
GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 


Where is the Christian spirit, Love, 
Which once thy spirit led ? 

Oh! has drooped its gentle wing, 
And mingled with the dead ? 


Can it have left the home where once 
It shed such cheerful peace — 

Hushing each wild and stormy thought, 
Bidding each passion cease ? 


The home whose kind and quiet smiles 
Told of pure thoughts within, 

And Self-denial’s serious voice 
Restrained from selfish sin ? 


Alas! why is it? that thy brow, 
A gloomy shadow bears— 
That seldom now the lip or eye 
Its smile of sunshine wears ? 


That thus the voice too often speaks 
in anger’s sudden tone, 
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In cold and unkind thoughtlessness 
Or. discontent’s low moan. 


That beautiful and heavenly guest— 
It surely cannot die— 

Then has its lovely pinion fled 
Back to its native sky ? 


Or has it found a happier home 
In some more gentle heart ? 
Or is it lingering still in thine, 

Unwilling to depart ? 


Ah listen! for its holy voice 
In every evil hour 
_Entreats thee still to watch al pray 
Against temptation’s power. 


Still o’er thy tried and struggling heart 
Hovers its spotless wing; ' 
Oh conquer! and with angel choirs 
Thy victory it shall sing. /  - ¥. EB 


SCENES OF WAR, NO. V. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF ALEX. DUMAS. 


Our young friends will not be displeased, we trust, at again 
meeting with the good old peasant who owned Pierrot. As 
one sin and one bad disposition inevitably brings on another, 
so the virtues wil] always.be found hand in hand; and the boy 
or man who is invariably merciful to his beast, will more easi- 
ly rise to the high Christian virtue of forgiveness of his eneay, 
VOL. IX. 23 
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than he who allows himeelf to neglect the claims even of the 
meanest animal, 

But the title given to the following narrative designates its 
purpose ; which is not more to direct the reader’s attention to 
the sublime virtue of the peasant, than to the treatment to 
which he was subjected—to the cruel lawless insolence and 
brute violence sanctioned and engendered by aLL wars. 


‘‘] saip to the peasant who owned Pierrot, ‘ You 
have dropped a word in your story which I have treasur- 
ed up.°—* What was it??—‘ You said that you became 
acquainted with the French in the. time of Massena.’— 
‘ A little.-—* And had you something to do with them 2?” 
— Ah! with one—a: jackanapes, though he was a cap- 
tain.” 

, Will you tell me about it ?’ 

‘ Well! it was,on the morning of the battle, Sept. 29. 
I remember it like yesterday, though it is now thirty-five 
years.ago! Hew timeruns! I had been married eight 
days; I then hired the house which I now own. I had 
slept at [bach, and on coming out of the town I was ar- 
rested by four grenadiers. They conducted me into the 
presence of the General. I did not know what they 
meant to do with me. 

‘Do you speak French ? ’ said he to me. 

‘It is my language.’ 

‘ How long pave you been in this pcountry e 

‘Five years.’ | 
. .¢ And you are acquainted with it?? 

: ¢Humph! To bé-sure, | es I am.’ 
--$ Very ‘well !———-Captain,’ continued the General 
. turning to an officer — was awaiting his orders, ‘ here 
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is the man you want. If he guides you faithfully, let a 
reward be given to him; if he betrays you, shoot him.’ 

‘ You hear,’ said the captain. 

' ©Yes! your Honor,’ I replied. 
_ * Well, forward march.’ 

‘ Where to?’. 

‘I will tell you presently.’ 

‘But? 

‘Qa with you—no buts, or [ knock you down.’ 

As no answer could be made,[ marched on. We 
entered the valley, and when we had gone beyond 
Schonenbuch where the van of the French posts was, 
‘ Now,’ said the captain, looking me in the face, ‘we 
roust change our direction; you must turn either to the 
left or the right, and conduct us above the village of 
Muotta, where we have something to do, and be careful 
that we fall in with no division of the enemy, for I wara 
you, that at the first shot’——and taking a musket out 
of the hands of a soldier who was carrying. two, he turned 
it round like a pike and brought the butt end of it within 
two inches of my head— I knoek you down.’ 

‘ But yet,’ said I, ‘ it would not be my fault-if°— 

‘There, you are forewarned; comport yourself: ac- 
cordingly, not a word more—march.’ 

There was silence through the ranks; we suited on 
the mountain, as it was necessary to conceal our march 
from the Russians who were at Muotta. I gained those 
pine trees which you see, and which extend beyond my 
house. Arriving in my own neighborhood, I turned to 
the captain—‘ Will your Honor, ne ae said I, ‘to 
inform my wife ?” 

* Ha! rascal,’ said the captain, giving me a blow be- 
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tween my two shoulders withthe butt-end of his musket, 
‘you would betray us.°—* I, yeur Honer, no!” 

* Silence ! and march on.’ 

There was nothing to be said, as you see. We passed 
within fifty paces of my house, without my being able to 
say one word to my poor wife. I was pitiably vexed. 
At last, through an opening, we perceived Muotta. I 
pointed it out to him with my finger, not daring to speak 
any more. The Russians appeared advancing on the 
road. 

‘It is well,’ said the captain—‘* Now, the object is, to 
conduct us as near as penaze to these gentry, without 
-being seen.’ 

‘ That,’ said I, ‘is very easy ; there is a spot where 
the thicket descends within fifty paces of the road.’ 

‘The same in which we now are ?” 

‘No, another; there isa plain between the two, but 
the second thicket will prevent our being seen, when we 
emerge from the first.’ 

- *Lead us to the place you speak of, and take’ care 
that they do not see us; for at their first movement I 
knock you down.’ 

We returned upon our steps, for I wished to take 
every possible precaution against our being seen, as I 
was convinced that the atrocious captain would do just as 
he said. At the end of a quarter of an hour we reached 
the border of the wood; the distance from one to the 
other was nearly half a quarter of a league. All seemed 
tranquil around us. We had entered on the vacant 
space ; so far was well, but behold: on arriving within 
twenty paces of the other thicket, a furious discharge of 
musketry burst from it. ‘Oh, but stop,’ said I to the 
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captain, ‘it appears that the Russians have entertained 
the same purpose as yourself.’—I had not time to say 
more; it seemed as if a mountain came down on my 
head; it was. the butt-end of the captain’s musket. I 
saw fire and blood,.but I saw nothing more afterward, 
and I fell. . 

- When [ returned to my senses it was night. I did not 
know where I was, I was ignorant of what had befallen 
me; I remembered nothing, but perceived only that my 
head was tremendously heavy. I put my hand to it, [ 
felt that my hair was matted to my forehead, | saw that 
my shirt was soaked in blood. Around me were dead 


. bodies. I -then recollocted all. 


I wished to rise, but it seemed to me as if the ‘ground 
trembled, and I. was forced to lean on my elbow until I 
had recovered my strength a little. I remembered a 
brook which flowed a short distance from the place 
where I was. I dragged myself thither on my knees. 
I bathed my wound and took a few-swallows of water, 
which did me good. I then thought of my, poor wife 
and.of the uneasiness she must suffer; this. restored. .my 
courage. I ascertained whereabouts I was, and —— 
still staggering, began.to move homewards.. .... . 

It appeared that the troop to whom I had served as 
guide, had retreated by the same path through which I 
‘had conducted them ; for all along the road I.found. dead 
bodies, though in smaller numbers the. farther | .went. 
At length I reached a place where they. ceased alto- 
gether ; either that the little columo had there changed 
the direction of its course, or that I had arrived where 
the enemy had discontinued: the pursuit. 1 marched on 
about a quarter of an hour; at last I. perceived :my 
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house. Between it and the wood there was a vacant 
space, where we pastured our cattle, and at about two 
thirds of the distance over it, I espied by the light of the 
moon, something lying that resembled a man. I went 
towards the object in question. After advancing a few 
steps, I no longer doubted; it was an officer. 1 saw the 
glistening epaulettes, I stooped over him, it was my 
captain. : 

I then shouted, as was my custom when returning, 
that I might announce my approach from a distance ; my 
wife knew my voice, and: came out, I ran to her; she 
fell into my arms almost dead. She had passed a dread-. 
fully anxious day. They. had fought in the neighbor- - 
hood of the house. She had heard the discharge of mus- 
ketry all day, and the roar of cannon overpowering thé 
musketry. MS 

I interrupted foes to aay her the captain’ 8 body. 

© 1s he dead ?’ cried she. 

‘ Dead or not,’ I replied, * he must be carried into the 
house. If he be still alive, we may perhaps succeed in 
restoring him; if he is dead, we will send back his pa- 
pers, together with his epaulettes which are valuable, to 
his regiment, as they may be of Soeerateuaet Go, and 
get ready his bed. : 

Rose ran to the house. I took the captain in my 
arms and carried him along, stopping more than once to 
rest, as | was not very strong myself; at last I reached it 
as best I could. We undressed the captain; he had 
three bayonette thrusts in his a but still was not 
dead. eS 

You may depend upon it that I was ina perplexity, 
being no surgeon. But I thought that wine, which does 
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good to the inside, could do no harm to the outside, I 
poured a bottle of the best into a soup-dish, dipped com- 
presses into it and applied them to his wounds. During 
this time, my wife, who like all the peasant-women of 
our mountain was acquainted with different medicinal 
herbs, went out to gather some by moonlight—the time 
when they possess most efficacy. 

It seemed as if my compresses had been beneficial to 
the captain, for at the end of ten minutes he heaved a 
sigh : in a quarter of an hour he opened his eyes, though 
without being able to see; if a room full of gold had 
been given to me, I should not have been more pleased. 
At length his eyes recovered animation, and after having 
wandered round the room; they were fixed on me. I saw 
that he recollected me. | 

‘Well! captain,’ I joyfully said to him— supposing 
now that you had killed me?’ 

On hearing this,* I leaped up; the words were. the 
sublime of Christianity. 

‘ Fifteen days afterwards,’ continued the old man, ‘ the 
captain rejoined his regiment—the day but one following, 
an aid-de-camp brought me five hundred francs from 
General Massena. I then bought the house which J had 
hired, as well as the field that surrounds it.’ 

‘ And what was the captain’s name?’ 

‘I never asked him.’ 

Thus this old man had been assassinated and had saved 
his assassin’s life, but without harboring in his heart 
either sufficient resentment on account of the injury he 
had received, or sufficient pride on account of the benefit 
he had conferred, to wish to learn the name of the man 





* Here Dumas speaks in his own person. 
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who owed him his life, and from whem he had been so 
near receiving death. % 4 

‘I shall be more curious. than you were,’ sirepinel: 
‘for I wish to know your name.’ 

‘James Elsener at your service,’ au the old man, 
taking off his hat in order to salute me, and thus uncon- 
sciously revealing to sight the scar of the wound which 
the butt-end of the Spans musket had inflicted on 
him.” L. 0. 


NEW YEAR'S EVE. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


It was New Year's Ere and me midnight hour was at 
‘band. 

An aged man stood tremulously before. his window, 
and gazed with a long. Jook. of. agonized despair on 
the peaceful .scene without ;.on the deep .blue vault of 
Heaven, so glorious in its stil] beauty,:and on the silent 
earth, radiant in its pale mantle of new fallen snow. And 
it seemed to him that this wide universe contained no 
living being so lonely, so desolate, so. utierly. joyless in 
the present, so hopeless for the future as himself; for he 
knew that his grave was near.at hand, and no longer hid- 
den from the eye and the thought by the bloom of youth, 
but encrusted only by the snows of age.. And from that 
beautiful thing called life, he had brought with. him no 
companions for his wintry journey, save the remembrance 
of crooked paths whence he had gathered sin and misery, 
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a diseased body and a hollow soul, a bosom full of poison 
and an age full of remorse. 

The once peaceful days of his youth seemed to turn — 
upon him like spectres, and painted before him in living 
colors that bright morning when his Father first led him 
into the world where he was to live and strive, and from 
its threshold pointed out to him two paths from which to 
choose ; that on the right was the sunny path of virtue, 
leading by a straight, and sometimes difficult, yet ever 
brightening way to the land of light and angels; whilst 
that on the left led through the tangled passages of vice, 
to a dark cavern of dripping poison, :filled with venom- 
ous serpents and noisome vapors. 

Alas ! now the serpent sting was in his breast, and 
the drops of poison clung to his tongue, and he felt him- 
self within the precints of that fearfnl abyss. 

With piercing tones of irrepressible anguish he cried 
to Heaven, ‘“‘ Oh, give me back my youthl Oh my 
Father ! place me once more upon that threshold of life, 
that I may choose my path anew!” 

But the Father whose words he had left unheeded, and 
the youth which he had abused, were alike gone. As 
he bent his earnest gaze on the earth he saw false lights 
hovering over unhealthful marshes, and vanishing in the 
graveyard ; he said, ‘“‘ These are my misguided days!” 
Then he turned his eyes towards Heaven, and a bright 
star fell meteor-like before him, and was extinguished in 
earth, and his bleeding heart exclaimed, * It is I!” and 
the serpent tooth sank yet deeper into his agonized 
breast. . 

Then dark spirits seemed to swarm in the still night 
season ; even the uplifted arms of the windmill assumed 
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a threatening attitude, and in the chatnel-house a lonely: 
corpse gradually assumed his form and features. But 
Hush! the midnight-hour has arrived! The deepstine? 
bell has struck! The New Year is born!.. 

. From: hill aad dale, fram eathedral and. ee cottage, 
pean up to Heaven the chorus of sweet music |. ‘t Glory 
to the Eternal, Glory! Peace on: Earth! Good will to 
men!” . 

» Even the broken spirit of the: poor old: man is ce 
and his fierce torture is subdued: to softened grief. 
Once more -he gazed into the deep vault of Heaven, and 
upon the wide earth, and he thought of his early com- 
panions who were now Fathers in the land, respected 
and beloved, and. surrounded by bright and happy cbil- 
dren. And he exclaimed, “1 too, like you, might have 
laid my head. upon my. pillow, at peace with Heaven and 
with my own spirit, had I chosen the better path! Ah 
dear ‘parents! I too might have been happy. had I but 
heeded your good counsels.” ... 

As the remembrances of his early. youth crowded up- 
on ‘him, it seemed to him that the corpse in the charnel- 
house which had assumed his features, arose, and wae 
transformed tato:‘an animated: youth. , 3 
' -Hle could look no longer.. _He covered his eyes with 
his clasped: hands, and. his scalding tears streamed upon 
the snow.. Bitterly, bitterly.he wept, and ‘though bope- 
less in his: grief, he still cried in -half articulate voice, 
* Oh! ‘retura my youth! retura!”’ 

And it did: return i—for. this had been but a fearful 
dream. He was still young, and as yet not far advan- 
ced in the path of. vice, whence he had now received so 
terrible a warning. . With tears:of gratitude he sank up- 
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on his bended knees, and fervently thanked God that 
opportunity was yet given him to retrace his steps, and 
to choose that straight and sunny path “ which leadeth 
unto life.” 

From that New. Year's Eve he lived a virtuous and 
an upright man... Truthful and humble in his daily walk, 
just:and holy in his life, the dearest treasures permitted 
in this lower world gathered about him. And in the 
sweet:communion of a happy home, and in the love and 
respect of the little world around him, manhood and old 
age became beautiful and noble, eo that earnest fathers 
and hopeful mothers bade their children look upon him, 
saying, ‘* Behold the beauty of holiness! go ye and do 
likewise |” : 8. B. 


THE MOTHER'S BIRTH-DAY.. : 


In every family circle.there are festal days, more or 

Jess, according to the inclination. of different families 
for. such: celebrations ;. but good children prefer to all 
others: the. anniversaries of the birth of their parents. 
Long ‘before they recur, they are considering how they 
shall give their parents the greatest pleasure, in what 
manner they ‘can most agreeably surprise them. 

This was now the case among the children of Oswald 
the forester. Their mother’s birth-day came in the 
depth of. winter. . Each one was contriving something 
which should particularly please her. The girls were 
knitting and netting most. assiduously ; the boys writing 
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and drawing, whenever they could find a leisure hour. 
Only Charles, the youngest of the boys, who was not 
as yet much accustomed to writing and drawing, did not 
know what he could do to please his mother, and was 
greatly perplexed about it. When Fritz his oldest bro- 
ther remarked this, he was very sorry for it, and he said, 
* Dear Charles, I do not know how to advise or to assist 
you ; but go to your teacher, who is sucha kind affec- 
tionate man, and | think, he will be glad to give you 
something with which you can delight mother’s heart.” 

Charles followed his brother’s advice, which he thought 
very good, and went off directly to his excellent teacher, 
explaining to him the whole difficulty. ‘ Now, if it 
were only summer,” said the boy, ‘I should know very 
well what to do; I would go out in the garden, and 
gather the most beautiful nosegay for mother, and I 
would collect the prettiest wild flowers in the fields and 
woods, and add them to it. But how can | do that now, 
when far and wide nothing but snow isto be seen? And 
I do not know of any present I can get for mother, and 
this makes me very sorry, because | love her so dearly.” 

‘¢ That trouble, dear Charles,” said the teacher pleas- 
antly, “ can be easily remedied, in my opinion. You 
have only to tell your good motber what you have just 
told me, and I| think she will be more poe with it 
ae with. the most valuable present.” 

‘OQ! answered the boy quiekly, “I tell i every 
day, morning and evening too, how much I love her, that 
I love her with all my heart, and she knows it very well, 
and loves me too for it, and so I want to tell her some- 
thing different and much prettier on her birth-day than 
on other days, and I don’t know how.” 
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‘* But don’t you see, dear child!” said the teacher en- 
couragingly, ‘‘ there is nothing better and sweeter fora 
mother’s heart than the love of her child? And if you 
should bring to her all the treasures of the earth, gold 
and jewels, purple and silk, they would be of no value to 
her, if there were no love for her in your heart. Every 
expression of your affection is a jewel to her, and she 
will never be tired of receiving testimonies of it, prizing 
highly even the very least. But in order that you may 
express your feelings in a little different manner from 
common on the birth-day, I will furnish you with some 
pretty rhymes.” 

At this the boy was highly delighted. The master 
however sat down directly at his writing desk, and ina 
little while called the boy to him and read to him what he 
had just been writing. 

‘That is taken right out of my heart, dearest teach- 
er!’ said the boy in his ecstasy, when he had finished, 
‘Sand mother will like it so much!” 

‘© Now, dear Charles,” said the’ sympathizing friend, 
‘‘it is your part to imprint the little poem on your mem- 
ory in such a manner that you can say it perfectly to- 
morrow morning. As soon as you have learned it, come 
again to me, that I may hear you say it, and tell you 
how to speak it in the most pleasing manner.” 

Then the little boy skipped back to his brother full of 
heartfelt joy, and showed him the birth-day present of 
his kind teacher. Then, he began without delay to learn 
it by heart, and as he did not want in power of applica- 
lion, the task was successfully accomplished in a few 
hours. The teacher was well satisfied with his assiduity , 
and had only a few criticisms to make on his’ manner of 
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- speaking it, which he immediately made use of, with 
» many thanks. This shows that every thing may be done 
‘well and at once, in which the heart takes a lively in- 
i} terest. 
©: + On the birth-day morning the children all went togeth- 
er to their mother. First, the elder ones presented their 
' gifts and good wishes ; then the younger ones. Charles, 
‘as the youngest of all, came last. He expressed himself 
-thus— 

The winter has no flowers to bring, 
tee There’s nothing here but cold and snow, 


No little birds are heard to sing, 
Chill mists are-all around us now. 


But yet to me ’tis full of light, 

For in it comes your dear birth-day, 
And all around is smiling bright, 
As if in spring-time’s golden ray. 


| But pity ’tis! on field and plain 
eis No flower is seen to bend or bloom, 
Else would 1 go and bring again 
The fairest flowers to deck thy room. 


mete) What can I do ?—I have no flowers— 
eats, Shake hands, dear mother, with your son, 
oa And take this kiss—and had I power, 

“ites ‘My heart—but that’s long been your own. 


And the. mother pressed her dear boy lovingly in her 
‘arms and kissed his rosy lips, which had spoken such 
‘pleasant things, and then she kissed and embraced each 
‘of them one after the other with deep emotion. The 
‘father, who was present, did the same and then said, 
~1© Happy is he who has comfort in his children! And 
,May you, my dear wife, have this joy for many ae 
‘years as richly and purely as now! ” 
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MINNIE. 
CHAPTER Il. 


Once there was a little girl and her name was 
Minnie, which means love. She deserved her name, 
for she loved every one, and was so innocent and good 
that every one loved her. 

One day she wandered out and lost her way. She 
found herself in a wild wood with no pathway near, and 
before her and behind and on either side she saw nothing 
but the straight tall trees which stood so close that when 
she looked up among their interwoven boughs, she saw 
scarcely a small patch of blue sky between; but the. 
green sun-illumined foliage was like a gleaming emerald 
roof above her head. 

She knew it would be useless to try to find her way 
home, so she thought she would go about and hunt - 
flowers, and peep into the low bird’s-nests and see the _ 
pretty eggs, and watch sometimes the wild bees buzzing - 
at their work in the flower-bells. The wild roses were | 
in bloom and the sweetbriars too, and she saw these 
growing in long wreaths on their arching stems; and in 
one sweetbriar rose she had watched a little bee, all clad 
in green and gold, busily loading up his little thighs with 
yellow pollen. ‘“ Ah!” she said, “men and women 
have to put on coarse and ugly clothes to do their work 
in; the miller cannot put on his Sunday coat when he 
works in his mill, for it would be all white with meal 
before Sunday came, and the tanner cannot put on his, . 
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for it would be all stained with red ; but this little fellow’s 
gay coat is always clean, though he follows more trades 
than one. He is mason and builder and miller and 
baker, yet, being courtier too, he is always dressed in 
splendid attire, and ready to attend his honored queen.” 

And in one of the wild rose bushes, Minnie found, all 
safely sheltered by the green leaves, a sparrow’s nest, 
with three little speckled eggs in il, and she wished she 
could have as beautiful a home as the birds have. 
‘“‘ How fine,” said she, “if ] could live, with father and 
mother and brother and sister, in a monstrous great nest, 
fixed among the boughs of an enormous tree, where we 
could be all rocked to sleep by the night-breeze and 
lulled by the rustling of our leafy curtains.” 

It was early morning when Minnie went into the 
wood, and she had eaten no breakfast. After walking 
about for nearly two hours as it seemed to her, she began 
to feel very faint and weary, and wondered where she 
might find something to eat. She had seen no kind of 
berry or fruit, and she was too tired to go and look for 
any, so she laid herself down upon a bed of soft moss, 
and while she lay there she prayed to God that He 
would send her some food, so that she need not starve 
before she could find her way home. 

Pretty soon she fell asleep, and dreamed that she was 
looking at the’ sparrow’s nest and it became an eagle’s 
nest and she took one of the two large eggs, and it was 
full of pearls, which she poured out into her lap; when 
all at once they became sugar-plums and she ate them. 
Presently she dreamed she was lying on the moss, just as 
she really was, and she heard the flap of wings above 
her head, and looking up to the open sky she beheld an 
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angel with purple wings hovering so near her that 
his long golden hair swept her cheeks; he held a bas- 
ket which seemed to be woven of sunbeams ; it was filled 
with various fruits more rich and beautiful than her wak- 
ing eye had ever seen. This the angel offered to her 
saying God had heard her prayer and sent her the fruit 
from the gardens of heaven. With a heart full of grati-. 
tude she took the fruit and having eaten some of it, was 
picking out the golden seeds to save and carry home, 
that she might plant them in her garden, when the 
ascending angel broke out into a loud song which seemed 
to burst from the silence like a fountain suddenly gush- 
ing from a rock. 

Minnie awoke and still heard the song and also the 
flutter of wings, but the song was like that of a bird and 
the flapping was light, like that of a bird’s wing. She 
opened her eyes and found upon her breast a bunch of 
ripe purple grapes. “Ah,” she said, “‘ God has heard 
my prayer indeed and has dropped this down from 
heaven for me: I knew he would take care of me and 
not let me starve.” 

The grapes were very sweet and their juice was cool. 
and refreshing, but one bunch was not enough to satisfy 
the little girl who had had no breakfast, and she still felt 
rather hungry and thirsty. She still felt weary too, 
though she had slept. So she remained sitting on the 
moss-bed. Ina few minutes she heard again the beat 
of small wings and looking up saw a bright red bird flying 
down towards her with a bunch of purple grapes hang- 
ing from his bill. Nearer and nearer he came, till he 
hovered close above her head, when he stooped still low- 
er and dropped the grapes into her lap. ‘ Ah,” cried 
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Minnie, ** the grapes did not-fall from heaven, but God 
sent them by this beautiful bird. He made the bird love 
and pity me lest I should starve.” 

As she sat, eating the grapes, the bird perched on her 
shoulder and sang as long and clear as the bobolink sings 
when he flies at summer noonday over the meadows ; 
then he opened his red wings, and shot like a meteor 
through the green wood, and was soon lost to Minnie’s 
eye, amid the foliage. 

She was now quite refreshed, excepting that she still 
felt a little thirsty, and she rose and strolled about with 
the hope of finding a spring of water. She wandered a 
great while, and found neither spring nor pond, till she 
again began to be quite faint and weary. Suddenly she 
heard a loud shout; what it was like she could not tell; 
whether the cry of some beast or of some large bird. 
Wondering what it might be, she turned her little feet to 
the direction whence it seemed to come. Presently she 
heard it again and m: ~h louder than before, and also the 
beat of some large wings. She had now come to a part 
of the wood where the trees were thinly scattered and 
many large shrubs, such as alder, swamp honeysuckle 
and hazel-bushes grew up amongst them. _ 

As she was making her way through the brushwood 
her eye was suddenly caught by a large bird of radiant 
white, lowering his flight over the shrubs, with an easy 
waving of his long wings till ina moment more he sank 
from her view. She could not tell from the glimpse she 
had. of him what kind of a bird it was, but he had, she 
noticed, a very long neck and red claws. She had gone 
but a few steps farther when she saw amid the bushes, 
the gleam of water. Hastening on, ina moment more 
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she found herself standing on the brink of a small round 
pond, on whose calm bosom a pair of trumpeter swans 
sailed among the lilies. 

_ It was the trumpet shout of one of these which had 
attracted her hither. The water was very clear and 
Minnie stooped down and scooped it in her hand and 
drank. She then looked round upon the pretty pond. 
It was so small and so embosomed in the closely cluster- 
ing shrubbery and trees, that no blue sky was reflected 
In it save a small spot just in the centre. Beech trees, 
nut trees and willows, together with various shrubs, 
overhung its brink and, here and there, a cluster of white 
birches shot up their slender stems, like silver threads 
among the green, and behind these though not far distant 
was the darker foliage of pines, hemlocks and firs. The 
osiers dipped their boughs in amongst the white lilies, and 
one broken down birch reached far over the water like a 
fishing-pole. 

The swans did not seem afraid of Minnie. They 
seemed to guess by her sweet looks that she would not 
harm them, and they sailed along near the bank, close to 
where she stood. She was very glad she could stay by 
the pond without disturbing them, for the sun was now 
high and Minnie felt quite warm, and the shady pond 
with the white lilies in it looked so cool that she loved to 
stay by it. The swamp-honeysuckles were all in bloom 
and Minnie was standing by one of the bushes, admiring 
its white blossoms, when she heard a slight rustling in the 
long grass and weeds which grew up rankly under the 
bushes. She peeped under, and there she spied a large 
nest with several white eggs in it. Presently the head 
and white neck of a swan were stretched from among 
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the surrounding leaves. Minnie did not stir, lest she 
should disturb the bird as she was stepping into her nest ; 
but when she had quietly settled herself there, Minnie 
ventured nearer and, stooping under the honeysuckles, 
came close to the swan, and circling its slender neck 
with her little hand she stroked it gently downwards, and 
the swan looked up at her with a pleasant, trusting eye. 


CHAPTER II. 


Minnie stood near the pond till the sun began to de- 
cline, when she felt quite ready for her supper, and 
thought she would go and seek for some berries or nuts. 

She found nothing under the nut trees but the empty 
shells from which the squirrels had eaten out the kernel ; 
but not far from the pond she found an open space near- 
ly covered with blackberry bushes, and here she made a 
very good meal. 

It took her a good while to pick up a supper in the 
blackberry field, for the berries were rather thinly scat- 
tered; and it was not till after sunset that she returned 
to the pond to drink ; directed thither by the shout of the 
swans. The pond looked now more beautiful, if pos- 
sible, than it had at noonday. It lay so quietly in the 
deepening shadows, while the rosy glow of twilight 
twinkled in between the stems of the distant and dark 
evergreens, touching here and there the tops of the nut 
trees and the delicate birches with ruddy gold. In the 
dusky blue sky, just above the middle of the pond, hung 
one or two soft, rosy clouds; these were mirrored in the 
still water, and several half-shut lilies, which grew just 
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where the clouds were mirrored, seemed to be sleeping 
on arosy bed; when all at once a light breeze came 
and stirred the water, and they pwang to and fro in their 
sleep. 

As the shadows of evening deepened around, the 
birds, one after one, ended their songs; all save the 
evening thrush, whose clear, thrilling voice broke in, 
now and then, upon the drowsy and half smothered chirp 
and hum of grasshoppers and crickets and beetles. 
Then soon began to appear the gems. Oh the gems of 
the swamps and meadows! The fireflies, [ mean, which, 
while yet a little daylight lingered, looked more like 
many colored gems upon the green grass than like little 
stars shooting about in the dark shades as they seem 
when night has closed in. 

It was now almost dark, and Minnie, began to wonder 
where she should find a place to sleep. It was rather 
damp by the pond, so she went into the thick wood and 
sought out a bed of soft moss. She wished she had 
something to cover herself over with, for the air began 
to be quite damp and chilly. Before she laid herself 
down to rest she knelt on the moss bed and said her 
prayers. She did not fear but she should pass a com- 
fortable night, for in her prayer she asked God to pro- 
tect her from all harm, and she knew he could do so, 
though it seemed as if there might be great danger of 
her being eaten up by some wild beast before morning. 

As she was about to rise from her knees she heard a 
loud rustling in the bushes near, and out there sprang, as 
Minnie thought, a large grizzly dog with erect, foxlike 
ears, and a very sharp nose. It was a wolf, but Minnie 
bad never seen a wolf, and knew not what kind of a 
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Creature it was; but though she thought it was only a 
dog, it looked so wild and hungry and lean, and its eyes 
glared so, that a pang of fright shot through her little 
heart as she saw the creature springing towards her. 

In an instant, however, she recollected that God was 
all-powerful, and could save her, though it seemed to her 
impossible. So she did not rise and run away shrieking, 
but remained on her knees and looked the wolf steadily 
in the face. When he had come quite near her he sud- 
denly stopped, and walking round about her, smelled of 
her clothes and her face, just as her father’s dog always 
did. Then he licked her cheek and her brow, and she 
stroked his head. Presently he turned and walked 
away, and Minnie rose and went among the bushes to 
break off some small boughs, for she happened to think 
that they would do for a coverlid. They would not 
make a warm one she knew; but would help to keep 
away some of the dampness and cool night air, which 
was all she cared for, as it was a pleasant summer night. 
She gathered a good armful, picking out those which 
were thickly covered with leaves, and then, lying down 
on the moss, she spread them all over herself. 

It might be supposed that Minnie felt dreary to be all 
alone in the dark and silent wood; but she did not feel 
so, and it must have been because there were angels 
near her though unseen; for the Lord always sends an- 
gels to us that they may fill our hearts with His love, | 
and the more pains we take to keep away all bad feel- 
ings and thoughts, the more easily can the angels come 
near to us and fill us with good ones. Minnie must have 
been one of the best of children, if the angels could 
come near her and fill her with such gladness and love 
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as she now felt, even in the loneliness and dark. Minnie 
did not know the loving angels were near her for her 
eyes could not see them; but their presence so filled her 
heart with love to God and to every one that she could 
not feel as if she were alone. 

In a little while she was fast asleep, and the angels 
_wove pleasant dreams in her innocent head. She 
thought it was late in the evening, and she was standing 
by the little pond, and the stars were twinkling above, 
and the fire-flies were twinkling around in the long grass 
and in the deep shadows of the bushes by the pond, and 
sometimes one would skim over the water, casting a soft 
reflection as he went. 

Minnie thought she was wishing she had a boat, that 
she might go out upon the pond, and all at once she 
seemed to be on the back of one of the swans, floating 
sweetly along, among the lilies, which bended down on 
either side as he breasted his way through them. Min- 
nie caught up one lily as she was borne along, for it had 
in ita firefly, which like an aurora borealis was every 
instant opening or shutting, throwing on the white petals 
its soft yellow green light. Then she caught up a beau- 
tiful fleur-de-lis which was growing in the water like a 
blue flag flower. Through the transparent curtains of 
this royal palace, too, a firefly’s Jamp was glimmering. 
Oh, it was such a splendid mansion for him! . Minnie 
wished she were small enough to live in such a house, 
and have a firefly for a lamp. 

Other beautiful insects, too, Minnie dreamed she saw. 
Nocturnal moths whose wings seemed covered with gold 
dust, and whose legs were like six golden threads, flut- 
tered over the water and alighted on the flowers. Their 
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bodies, she thought, were luminous, and the light from 
them made visible their golden wings and legs, and Min- 
nie caught some and examined them... The wings of 
some of them were sprinkled with spots which shone 
like gems, and others had brown wings on which were 
rings of gold, enclosing a pretty little picture, just like a 
gilded frame: and though the pictures were so minute, 
Minnie could see them very distinctly. They were ex- 
quisite little landscapes, painted in most vivid colors, and 
the beautiful scenes changed every moment, each new 
one being more lively than the preceding. 

It became noon day, and so clearly did the sun shine 
down into the deep water, that Minnie saw to the bottom 
of it as well as if there had been no water there; and it 
seemed quite different from before. It was covered 
with fine sand so golden yellow that there must have 
been gold dust mixed with it. And oh! thousands of 
beautiful shells lay scattered over it; some pearly, some 
golden, and others spotted with many gorgeous or soft 
colors. Many were lying on the hard smooth sand, and 
many more lay half buried in it. Presently Minnie 
seemed to have some in her hand, though how they 
came there she could not tell. She held a large round 
cockle to her ear, and the noise that came from it gave 
an idea of its form. It was like golden wings moving 
softly round and round ; like smooth balls rolling; like 
the grand and silent and eternal waltz of the spheres 
through boundless space. A. A. G. 


(‘To be continued.] 


Erratum.—By some mistake the well known poem in the 
last No. by N. P. Willis to his mother was marked as ano- 
oymous. 
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FRANK AND HARRY. 


THE OLD GARRET. , 


(Continued.) 


‘¢ Now,’ said Frank to his mother, the evening after 
the story of the old pitcher, ‘ now, dear mother, let us 
hear what the curling tongs had to say for himself. I 
don’t believe I shall like his story so well as I did that 
of the old pitcher.” 

“* The curling tongs,”’ said his mother, “ had begun to 
gape before the pitcher had finished her narrative, for he 
had a notion that he was a very agreeable person, and 
such sort of people are apt to be wearied when others 
talk for any time, and it was evident that he was well 
pleased that the company mies him to speak next. He 
began as follows. 
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‘*T was born and brought up in the centre of a moun- 
tain in Sweden. I grew to maturity gradually and slow- 
ly, and was contented with my lot. One day my breth- 
ren and I heard a strange noise different from any we 
had ever before heard. I am of a quiet temperament, 
and was somewhat annoyed at the sounds, though I can- 
not say I was frightened. Presently a ray of light broke 
in upon our darkness; it was the first that ever visited 
us; you that never remember living in total darkness 
can form no idea of the effect of the first perception 
of light and of the glorious sun; you will not expect one 
formed of iron as I am to be sentimental or poetical upon 
this subject, but I would recommend the thought to your 
attention. I did not then see the sun, only his light 
coming through a long passage. The next thing I re- 
member was an immense blow which so startled and 
angered me that I was all on fire with rage; not long 
after, I felt something placed under me and I was pushed 
out of my place, from which | had never moved before 
since I was created, and a great creature stooped and 
took me up in his hands and put me into a bucket as I 
afterwards found it was called, and then this bucket be- 
gan to move up and up till it came into the dazzling 
light of the sun and I was taken out and thrown upon a 
heap of just such beings as myself, some larger, some 
smaller, but all, I perceived, of the same nature. 

‘“T was somewhat amused and yet vexed at the way 
we were treated. These great animals upon two legs 
took us up and looked at us, and uttered various sounds 
over us expressive of satisfaction, and then tossed us 
down upon the heap just as if we had no feeling of any 
kind. At last other great animals on four legs came 
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with a machine fastened to them and took a portion 
of us away and carried us toa frightful looking place, 
where there were more of these two legged animals, who 
at that time I did not know were called men; but these 
were more ugly than the men I have since known. 

At the place where they carried us there was an im- 
mense fire; in my then state of ignorance, still dazzled 
with the new light of the sun which I had never before 
seen, I thought that this was the source from whence all 
the light came; it was to me what going directly to the 
sun would be toyou. While I was meditating calmly upon 
all these wonders, I felt myself hurried away in an old 
black thing of my own color. I was still, however, 
unconscious of what was coming, but in another moment 
] found myself tumbling headlong into this large fire. 
You cannot imagine my sensations, we were all together 
higglety pickelty, burning and roasting and frying ; for a 
long time I was conscious of myself, though very mad at 
being so treated, and I resisted the raging element. But 
this was all in vain, at last I began to melt, and gave up my 
individuality. My neighbors melted into me and I into 
them, my original form was gone. I lost all separate ex- 
istence and | became a part of ashapeless mass. I was 
put in a ship and carried to England. I was then with the 
rest of my kind, taken toa store where they kept iron. 

Here I laid, for I know not how long, till one day a 
machinist came and purchased the mass to which | be- 
longed and I was brought once more into the light of day. 

What I went through in the way of roasting and pound- 
ing and filing and scrubbing till 1 was brought into my 
present shape I don’t wish to remember; I suppose my 
tormentors meant to make something better of me than I 
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was in my useless unformed state, and I have since learn- 
ed that almost everything that is valuable in this life has 
to pay the penalty of suffering before it arrives at per- 
fection, so I will not complain of what is only the com- 
mon lot. I have, in my long experience during which I 
have listened to much wisdom, heard such a remark as 
this. ‘* The finest metal has been longest and most often 
in the furnace.” Here the old wig hitched a little, and 

_ intimated to the curling tongs that he was growing prosy, 
and after a slight creak of displeasure at this interrup- 
tion he continued his narrative. 

After receiving my present shape only with a straight- 
hess and polish and ease of motion which hard usage and 
time have deprived me of, I was packed in a box with 
a large number of my companions and equals of the same 
kind and put into a ship, and after many weeks taken out 
and placed in a shop in the then small city of Boston. 
At that time this now famous city was called a town, and 
contained only about twenty thousand inhabitants ; now I 
hear it has a hundred thousand more. I learned this the 
other day from the little girl who is in yonder chair when 
she was saying over her geography lesson aloud before 
school, to fix iton her memory I suppose. _ 

The shop in which I was placed was small, but a very 
respectable place. One part of it was used by the man 
who owned it, for a shaving room and kept in very nice 
order. Here some of the first men of that time were in 
the habit of coming to be shaved, and I had the very best 
opportunity of hearing good conversation and I learned all 
that was going on in the world. I can tell you that to see 
one of the worthies of these brave old days come into the 
little shop with his scarlet cloak and powdered wig, and 
laced waistcoat on, which was long enough to deserve the 
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name of waistcoat, and beautiful broadcloth breeches, 
with gold knee buckles and gold shoe buckles, and then 
his gold headed cane and three cornered hat, and so 
straight and upright and dignified, that this was seeing 
aman something Jike, and that deserved the name. ‘The 
barber bowed so low to him, also, as much as to say, your 
very humble servant sir, and then the great gentleman’s 
return bow was so gentlemanly, so condescending ; from 
what I learn I don’t believe that now-a-days there is any 
difference between a barber’s and a gentleman’s bow.” 

‘“‘ Why should there be,” grumbled the old musket. 

The curling tongs paused a second, but deigned no re- 
ply to this question and went on. ‘“ The truth is, the shop 
in which I was placed was frequented most by the tories, 
the most elegant men, the richest, the most powerful and 
the most aristocratic part of the community, so that I was 
early accustomed to the very best manners and the high- 
est society. Old Mr. Richard Clarke, the great tea mer- 
chant, and his brave sons were in the habit of coming to be 
shaved at this shop, and the very day after his tea was all 
thrown into the harbor, he walked in to be shaved with the 
same calm dignity he ever did, and spoke of the rebels 
as he called them, withthe same quiet and gentlemanly 
contempt, but with no anger—that you know would not . 
have been becoming for a man dressed as he was.” 

‘© He had to knock under to the rebels and take leg 
bail pretty soon, dignity or no dignity,” grumbled the old 
musket again. 

‘The old wig, who seemed to be the moderator of 
the meeting, begged the curling tongs to go on and not be 
quite so diffuse, and particular. So the curling tongs be- 
gan again, “I find it hard to pass hastily over those very 
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interesting days of my life, for my privileges were un- 
common. Often British soldiers came to our shop, and 
they were a bad set of men some of them, and though I 
leaned a little to their side of the question, for I came 
from the mother country, you know, yet I did not like to 

hear the poor colonists as they were then called spoken 
of as I heard them. After awhile you remember the Brit- 

. ish were driven away from Boston, the tories disappeared, 
and the republicans governed. Then very different sub- 
jects were discussed in the little shop; the talk was all 
about liberty and equality, and I well remember hearing 
one of the men who ranted most about those things declare 
that it would not do to free the poor blacks, for that he could 
not give up his slaves; while another said that if we had 
a right to our freedom, the blacks had also a right to theirs, 
and from the same authority, and that it was very wicked 
in us to keep them in bonds a single day ; that according 
to our own declaration they were free and we were tyrants 
if we did not acknowledge them to be free men.” 

‘“* Gospel truth!”’ muttered the old musket. 

**But I did not remain long after this in the shop. One 
day a young man after he had been shaved and the _ bar- 
ber had curled and powdered his hair, said to him, ‘I 
hhave lately been married and I must begin to be econom- 
ical. 1 mean to learn to shave myself and my wife says 
that she can curl my hair as well as any hair dresser in 
the land; so 1 want you to let me have a pair of your 
curling tongs, and a right good one if you please, for I 
want my wife to have the very best you have for her use, 
for her own hair as well as mine.” The barber took down 
the parcel in which I was, and selected me as a very ex- 
cellent pair, the best he had, and the young man took me 
home to his wife. 
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They had been married only a fortnight. He was 
twenty-one, and she seventeen; and it was very pleasant 
to witness their happiness. The gentleman had me in 
his hands when he entered the room where his wife was ; 
she rose quickly to meet him, and seemed as glad to see 
him as if she had not parted with him only one hour be- 
fore. He showed me to her, and she took me in her 
pretty hands and opened and shut me and examined me 
carefully and declared | was a very good pair of curling 
tongs,and then hung me up in her dressing room. I was 
then left alone ; this life was not so amusing as that which 
I led in the barber’s shop. The next morning, when my 
master had shaved himself, he came into his wife’s room 
to have his hair curled. She in the meantime had order- 
ed a chafing dish of hot coals to be put in the fireplace, 
and there was I in the coals heating for the service. My 
master came in with rather a sour face, for he had cut 
himself in two or three places, but he had patched him- 
self up as well as he could. 

“* You look terribly my dear; what is the matter? ” 
said his wife, ‘‘and your face is all bloody.” 

‘*¢ This confounded razor,” said he, ‘it is so sharp that 
[ have cut myself in a dozen places, and my face smarts 
like fire; now pray don’t burn me with your hot tongs, 
my dear, for I shall scream if you do.” 

The young wife was slightly troubled. I felt her hand 
tremble when she took me up. I was then red hot, she 
knew this would not do, so she waited till [ grew black, 
and then she thought I was just right. She was a very 
prudent person, however, so she said “I will begin with 
the back hair, and if I do any harm it will not be so bad 
there as about the forehead.” She drew out a curl and 
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then she opened me and took hold of it in a decided man- 
ner, rolling me quickly round. I was much too hot, the’ 
burnt hair smelled horridly; in her agitation she tried to 
get me off, but instead of unrolling me quickly, she turned 
my points towards his head ; this of course had the effect 
of pulling his hair, and asI touched his skin, of burning 
his head. He jumped up, his wife let go my handles, 
and he went screaming round the room with me dangling, 
pulling his hair and burning his head ; ere long however, 
I fell to the floor with half the curl in my possession, leav- 
ing my master’s-head smarting and his wife in a great 
agony; she stood pale with fright, and said not a word, 
but seemed ready to shed tears. 

As soon as her husband saw her distress he made light 
of hissmarting head and face, and said, ‘** Oh, it ’s nothing, 
my dear; try again, you will do better the next time,” 
and just then an old domestic who had taken care of my 
mistress in her childhood came in, and seeing the difficul- 
ty took me up from the floor and showed the young bride 
how to try my heat first on a piece of soft paper, and just 
how I should be used. She was an apt scholar and ere 
long my master’s hair was nicely curled and powdered, a 
long cur! brought over the burnt place, and it was found 
no harm was done. My life now was rather dull; I had 
the same thing to do every day; my only amusement 
was when my mistress went to a party, then I had an op- 
portunity-of witnessing her beautiful appearance in full 
dress. Almost always she sent for my old friend the 
barber who used me so skilfully that in his hands it was 
only a pleasure to be employed, and yet though I was con- 
scious of this difference, on the whole I loved best the soft 
gentle hands of my mistress, though it is too true she did 
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sometimes almost burn me to death, till I was white with . 
anger, and then douse me into a basin of water which 
forced me to hiss and scream with agony. 

One instance I remember of my mistress’s sweet tem- 
per, quite worth relating. 

Her maid was curling her mistress’s hair with my aid one 
day, for a small but very select party in which she would 
be very much observed and wanted to look very well. 
The girl made me so hot that at the first touch to the hair 
I took the whole curl off and it was all on fire in an in- 
stant. The girl threw me down, and put both her hands 
upon her mistress’ head in a moment, and but for this, all 
her hair would have caught fire. This curl was in front, 
and there was no hiding the place. She was really dis- 
figured ; but the first words she uttered were, ‘* Don’t be 
troubled, Betsey, I can put a velvet band round my head 
and that will hide the place. I amafraid you have burned 
your hands.” Made of iron asI was, such sweetness 
affected me, and no curling tongs ever loved a mistress 
better than I did mine. 

One day was now the history of every day, and so] 
pass over some thirteen years to one day when I noticed 
in the morning that as my mistress took me off the nail in 
her dressing room, that her hand trembled, and as she was 
curling her husband’s hair I felt a tear drop from her 
eye on me, I was not much hotter than this tear. Pre- 
sently her husband embraced her tenderly, said “‘ God 
bless you, my dear; write by every vessel to me, and 
take care of yourself for my sake,”—and he was gone. 
He was, as I afterwards found, going to England on 
business, to be gone for many years. They had lost 
their property, and this was necessary. 

After some time my mistress took me up from the 
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hearth where I was lying, and looked at me tenderly. 
“* How long it will be before I shall curl his dear hair 
again!” said she, and then her tears fell on me like 
rain; then she kissed me—yes, black and ugly as you 
may think me, this angelic being kissed me lovingly and 
sighing hung me up in my accustomed place. Once I 
was loved—always as you will see I have been respect- 
ed,—but this once I received a kiss of tender love.” 

*‘ The goose thinks it was for his own sake,” grumbled 
the musket. | 

‘‘ From this time,” continued the curling tongs, “‘ I was 

no longer used to curl hair. A number of little folks 
had appeared in our house during the thirteen years in 
which I had been one of its inhabitants, and they often 
begged my mistress their mother to allow them to play 
with me, but they were as often refused. At last the 
family removed into the country. I was carefully pack- 
ed with other valuables, and as carefully taken out and 
hung up in my mistress’s dressing-room in her new 
abode. : 
' One day an old friend of hers, upon seeing me, said 
to her, “* Well, my dear, you will not want your curling 
tongs any more; powder is going out.of fashion, and it 
is only on great occasions that men curl their hair.” 

‘Then we may have them to play with,” said one 
of the children. 

‘‘T love the old tongs,” said she, and she did not con- 
sent at first, but after awhile allowed the children to have 
me to play with occasionally, upon certain conditions. 

What I went through after this I hardly wish to relate, 
but I suppose I must tell all, as we have all agreed to re- 
late every thing.” 
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** Yes, tell all! tell all !°? murmured the whole assem- 
bly. 

The tongs went on. ‘I actually was used by one of 
the boys to curl the dog’s tail with; it was a spaniel, and 
all his long hairs that were straight they forced me to 
curl. They of course made me too hot, and such a 
smell ! I think I smell it now. This was not all they did 
to me ; they employed me to pick worms out of a gutterto 
put into a box for them when they went a fishing, “ for” 
said the boy who did it, “‘ I never touch a worm if I can 
help it.” In short, these children did many disagreea- 
ble things with me, all sorts of indignities were put upon 
me. Once when a pig was choked with a hone, they 
used me to take it out of his throat. My mistress did 
not forget me, but she was, | think, a little careless of my 
rights and feelings, and did not scold her children for 
using me so. On the contrary, I have good reason to 
believe that she made herself merry about it, and wrote 
about the way I was used to her husband, as a good joke. 
True, she watched over me, and would allow no greater 
harm than this insulting treatment to come to me, but I 
was severely tried, | assure you. 

At last my master returned home; he looked at me 
and laughed: “ Well,” said he, “did the boys curl 
Presto’s tail as well as you did my hair? the poor tongs 
are the worse for wear, I think. Don’t let the boys use 
them so any more, for I have a sort of affection for them, 
we have had them now eighteen years.” 

One must be made of harder iron than I am, not to 
have rejoiced with this happy family at the return of the 
husband and father. My dear mistress shed now tears 
of joy. These mortals are queer beings—they cry at 
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every thing. What was my joy soon after my master’s 
return to find myself in the dear hands of my mistress 
for the purpose of curling her husband’s hair for a great 
dinner party to which he was invited in honor of his re- 
turn home. Alas, we were both changed during this 
seven years ; he had grown very grey and half his hair 
was gone; | was rusty and crooked, my mistress’s hands 
were thinner and weaker, but we were all contented not- 
withstanding. This was the end of all my greatness. I 
was never used, or but very seldom, and but for some ig- 
noble purpose, which 1 have no desire to remember.” 

* Tell all, tell all! said.the musket. 

- The curling tongs continued: ‘ Years passed on in 
this way, I know not how. My master and mistress both 
disappeared, and the children were scattered; some 
were married, some of the boys went to seek their for- 
tunes in different lands. Two or three of the daughters 
of the family kept together for a long time, but they 
moved from place to place, and once or twice I was very 
near being left among the rubbish, but one of the family 
would be sure to remember me at last and place me 
reverently where I would be safely removed. Once | 
came very near total destruction; the daughter of my 
mistress who had taken special care of me had moved 
so often as to be very weary of seeing her old furniture, 
and at one moving she declared she would, let it be ever 
so painful to her feelings, throw away all her useless 
things. I was one of the useless things. A large pile 
was made of old shoes, broken crockery and glass, un- 
hooped tubs and barrels, broken chairs and old hearth 
and blacking brushes and many other things. Some one 
brought me and gave me a toss on to it, and_ said, 
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‘¢ These old rusty, crooked curling tongs may go on to 
this heap, I am sure ; the daughter of my old master and 
mistress did hesitate one moment while I was lying on 
that odious pile of rubbish, but then she cried out at last, 
‘© Oh no, my mother used to curl my father’s hair with 
them, I can never throw them away. In all my movings, 
they appear at last, just when I think every thing is 
packed and seem to reproach me and say, ‘ You almost 
forgot me.’ I will put them in a safe place and keep 
them as long as I live.” She took me up and put me ina 
paper and laid me in a trunk, and when she took me out 
she tried to rub off some of my rust, and she oiled my 
hinge so that 1 move more comfortably, and I am satisfi- 
ed that when she hung me up in this garret she was 
aware in what a respectable company she had placed 
me. Here I lead a dull life to be sure, and sometimes 
long for the pleasant gossip of the barber’s shop which I 
enjoyed in my early. days. This was one reason why I 
proposed that we should try to enliven our solitude by 
relating our histories to each other. I thank you all, 
except my friend the musket, who has often interrupted 
me, for the patience with which you have listened to my 
long story. I beg that he will tell his story now, and | 
hope I shall be more polite to him than he has been to 
me.” 

But this, said the mother, we must put off to another 
evening. E. L. F. 
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THE TEMPTATION. 


A TRUE STORY. 


I xnow two highly accomplished, elegant, young wo- 
men who are sisters, but so unlike in character that you 
would suppose one to have been brought up by worldly- 
minded parents, and the other by heavenly-minded ones, 
yet both were always under the tender and watchful care 
of a widowed mother whose first wish was that her daugh- 
ters should be humble, pious, Christian women. © One 
disappointed this wish, the other fulfilled it. 

In my intercourse with these ladies, I have often sought 
for the cause of the wide difference in their principles of 
action, I have made them tell me much of their childish 
days, and one anecdote shows how soon they chose dif- 
ferent paths, though it does not explain why they did so; it 
shows at what an early age, they acted on opposite feel- 
ings and motives. The circumstance I am about to re- 
late may have been the point of departure for her who 
took the higher ground and acted conscientiously under 
strong temptation. 

The two little girls, Mary and Lizzie, one about five, 
and the other six years old, were just put to bed, and 
were talking to each other, before they fell asleep, of the 
pleasure they anticipated in a visit they were to make, 
with their governess, the next day toan aunt who lived 
ata fine country-seat in the neighborhood of the city 
where they resided. Mary talked of the delightful row 
on the water which her cousins were to give them, and 
Lizzie of the pretty little rabbits and guinea pigs that 
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she was to feed, and added that she had saved a large 
piece of candy to give them. Mary laughed at her sister 
for supposing that rabbits and guinea-pigs would eat can- 
dy, then disputed the point of this being a large piece of 
- candy; both the children now fell into an exaggerating 
mood, and the conversation proceeded thus: 

Mary. ‘ My candy is as big as my hand.” 

Lizzie. ‘ My candy is as big as my head.” 

Mary. ‘Mine is as big as the table.” 

Lizzie. ‘Mine is as big as this bed.” 

Mary. ‘“ Mine is as big as all England. 

Lizzie. ‘‘ Mine is as big as the whole world.” 

Mary. ‘“ Mine is as big as the sun and moon and all 
the stars.” 

Lizzie could not bear to be outdone, so she thought- 
fully added, “ Mine is as big as God.” : 

Mary hid her vexation at being outdone in exaggera- 
tion, by her younger sister, by exclaiming at her wicked- 
ness in taking the name of God in vain. 

Lizzie was shocked at herself and remained silent. 
Mary said she should tell Miss Maxwell (the governess) 
of her wickedness, and she would not let her go to inele 
aunt’s the next day. ; 

At this cruel threat, Lizzie burst into tears and be- 
sought her sister not to tell what she had said, acknow}l- 
eged it was very wrong and she was sorry for it. Mary 
persisted in saying she must tell of her, and Lizzie sob- 
bed and prayed in vain—at last Mary said, 

‘© If you will say it over again, I will not tell.” Was 
there ever before so fiendish a tempter in so young a 
child ? 

Lizzie stopped crying, with surprise at the proposition, 
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revolved it in her mind a moment, and then peremptorily 
refused ; though she knew tbat all her promised pleasure 
for the morrow was sacrificed in that ‘no I won't.” 

The poor child cried herself to sleep, after asking God 
to forgive her sin, and the tempter slept too, in spite of 
her cruel designs. 

The morning rose bright and beautiful, and on first 
awaking Lizzie thought only of the visit to her aunt, but 
Mary soon recalled her misfortune to her mind, for as 
soon as she awoke she called to the governess who slept 
in the same room and told her of Lizzie’s fault the night 
before, in the strongest terms she could command. Poor 
Lizzie made no defence; and the severe judging gov- 
erness immediately decided that the offender should stay 
at home thatday. Their mother was a so there was 
no appeal from this judgment. 

Mary went and appeared to enjoy herself, though I think 
there must have been some compunctious visitings in her 
mind, but as Lizzie told me the story I do not know. The 
dear little culprit herself was not as unhappy as she ex- 
pected to be ; she was astonished at the serenity of her 
own mind, though alone all day, she was really happy, for 
she thought with satisfaction of her having withstood the 
temptation to repeat her fault,and since she grew up she 
understands that it was that conscientious act which made 
the sunshine of her breast during that long day of loneli- 
ness, and enabled her to bear without envy the recital of 
her sister’s pleasures on her return home. 

) E. F. 
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THE REMONSTRANCE OF AN ILL USED WORD. 


“O, why famous means - Now don’t you know what 
famous means? It means——It is a word that people say-—— 
It is the fashion to say it. It means ————_—— it means 
famous.” Everwoars. 








Havine suffered, for some time past, very severely, 
from the abuse of some fashionable young gentlemen and 
ladies, I ask to be allowed to state my grievance in “ The 
Child’s Friend.” My name is nick. Not the town of 
Nice, I beg you to understand, nor the sweet Nice of Ital- 
ian poetry, but plain old English nice. 

‘* More nice than wise’ is an old proverb which is not 
applicable to this generation. It certainly is not nice in its 
choice of language. If Phoebe has brilliant wit, and a_ 
fund of good humor, why must-she bea “ very nice girl” 
to these undiscriminating moderns, when, in fact, she is 
in no sense nice? She is not fastidious in the least; she 
is not dainty ; she is not precise; she is not exact; and, 
to crown the whole, (charming as she is, in spite of her 
faults,) Phaebe does leave her hair and her fingers too 
much to the care of mother Nature, and has been seen 
with spots and stripes upon her gown, which were not 
put there by the muslin printer; certainly, no one ever 
said of her, as of the lady of Milan, “ but she is nice and 
coy.” Phebe is witty, frank, and self-forgetting ; a 
quick, though not an exact scholar, and——we all love 
her ; but is she a nice girl ? : 

If one of these innovators in language has been toa 
concert, and you ask “ Did you enjoy yourself?” the 
answer may be, “Yes, [had a nice time. We went 
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early, and got a very nice seat. It rained hard, so that 
the house was not at all crowded. Wasn’t it nice ? 

Now this young lady had a pleasant time, not a nice 
one, surely; for she has nota nice ear in music, and was 
far from showing a nice regard to the feelings of others, 
when she talked and laughed so loudly. She had a good 
seat for seeing and for being seen; but the drippings of 
a neighbor’s black cotton umbrella, and the vicinity of a 
person addicted to that habit which is the disgrace of 
American manners, prevented its being a nice one. 

Tam glad to find that this abuse of my humble name is 
descending in the scale of intelligence and refinement, 
because, if it once gets as low as the omnibus boys, young 
ladies and gentlemen will leave it off. 

I passed two little girls yesterday, who, having escaped 
the eye of mother and of maid, were engaged, at the 
bottom of the court where they lived, with a dipper of 
water, in the manufacture of those fascinating playthings 
which the poet Holmes calls “terrestrial pies.” I sup- 
pose my uncle Toby would have called it ‘‘ a pretty pic- 
ture.” But shrill Sounds soon issued from an open door ; 
and “ Sarey ! Sa-rey! Loizy! Loizy!” in the harshest 
of pursery-maid’s tones, sent the little rebels back to the 
confinement of four walls, and the administration of soap 
and water. As these young disciples of the new school 
scampered off, Louisa said to Sarah, ‘“Never mind; we’ve 
had a nice time ; have n’t we? ” 

Let me beg of your readers to take the part of your 
abused friend, and remember the words of L’ Estrange, © 
‘* Supposing an injury done, it is a nice point to propor- 
tion the reparation to the degree of the indignity.” 

: 8. 8 F. 
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CAN YOU GUESS WHAT IT IS? 


Ong day while Salina was sitting at her work, (which 
was a piece of embriodery that she was executing fora 
dear ftiend) her thoughts, (busy as her fingers,) turned up- 
on some of the many trials that crossed her path, and 
made her life often unhappy. Salina was a sensible little 
girl, and had, while in this thoughtful mood come to the 
conclusion that a great part of her unhappiness sprung 
from some source within herself; she felt pretty well con- 
vinced that if she could learn to give up her own will 
to that of others, and remember their rights as well as 
her own, and think of their pleasure, and their happiness, 
that she should be free of much that disturbed her peace 
of mind. 

It was while she was in this truthful state, still intent 
upon finishing her piece of work, that her brother came 
to her and asked her to go to walk with him. She was 
very comfortably seated for the whole aflernoon and had 
intended to keep steadily at her employment, and this re- 
quest of her brother’s was not at all what she wished to 
grant; her first feeling was, to refuse him, (a thing she 
had often done before, when his desires came across her 
own,) but the good thoughts she had been entertaining 
had not yet left her, and they whispered to her, ‘* Now is 
the time to show whether you will be true to yourself, 
whether you will dismiss the good angels which you have 
invited to be with you, or whether you will allow them to 
remain and keep off those bad spirits which so often cast — 
their shadows over your path.” Salina decided for the 
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best, she put aside her work and pleased her brother by 
accompanying him in his walk; he was so much gratified 
by this that he thought he had never before taken so pleas- 
ant a one, and they both returned home very happy. 

It was while again seated at her work, that Salina fell 
into a sort of reverie, with her thoughts fixed upon a fa- 
vorite subject of hers, that of the Fairies, when it seemed 
to her as if a voice addressed her and said, 

‘* Your love of the Fairies and desire to know some- 
thing more of their existence is very natural, and arises 
from the fact that their birth place is in a region that is 
close at hand, and one that you are already partially ac- 
quainted with, but you know it so imperfectly, that it of- 
ten puzzles, and disturbs you, and you have not yet suf- 
ficient strength of vision to see with distinctness any of 
the treasures that lie in this land. You sometimes enter 
a path which would bring you out upon delightful pros- 
pects, but if a thorn happens to touch your foot you turn 
back ; now this region has bad, as well as good Fairies in 
it, and the bad love to torment, and turn you away from 
those paths which lead to the flowers, for they are spite- 
ful, and take no pleasure in beauty of any kind; they 
wish every body to be like themselves ; they triumph over 
those who are weak enough to give up to them; but this 
afternoon you got the better of them, and so I have come 
to you now with this book of illuminated pictures to show 
you, for you must know that we Fairies can at any mo- 
ment, show you any thing you will ask for, no matter 
what. Weare all of us artists, and our delight is, to 
work for those who take pleasure in our productions ; we 
are never weary, and there is no end to our numbers; 
we are continually starting into existence. As we un- 
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derstand all languages, we are ever ready to be sociable 
to whoever calls upon us. We are particularly happy in 
the presence of the young, and put on our best looks 
when we find that they have conquered our enemies the 
bad Fairies. I told you we were artists; perhaps you 
will hardly believe me when I tell you how it is that we are 
so. We always have on hand books of this sort without 
pictures, but as soon as we know of any kind word, or 
action we open the book and think quietly of the act that 
has been done, and while we are thinking, the pictures 
appear, and these pletures appeared upon our pages this 
afternoon.” 

At this address of the voice, Salina became thoughtful 
and showed by her modest manner that she would like to 
be allowed to look at the picturés. Fairy fingers seemed — 
to turn the pages. The first picture she saw, was that of 
a little girl who was represented as in the act of throwing 
from her waist a zone upon which the word ‘ Selfishness’ 
was written in black letters, and on the next page the little 
girl was seen trampling upon it with an expression of 
triumph as if she were a queen. 

The next picture showed a young person who was car- 
rying with steady hand a bowl of soup to a sick woman. 
whose pale and emaciated face showed that she could not 
stay long in this world; there was at her feet an infant in 
the cradle, which the little nurse smiled upon as an angel 
would have done. 

Then on the next page was seen a troop of rosy chil- 
dren all crowned with flowers bearing in their arms a little 
child who had fallen asleep; they seemed mounting up 
with it on silvery clouds toa place amongst the stars. 
Salina’s eyes filled with tears as she saw this picture ; for 
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she remembered that she had parted with a little sister 
who she believed had gone to the land of the blessed. 
The call to tea aroused Salina from this delightful re- 
verie, but it left upon her mind an impresssion which 
helped her to see that right doing is the work that leads 
to a world of happiness. 8. C. Cc. 


THE MOUNTAIN AVALANCHE. 


TRANSLATED FROM ALEX. DUMAS. 


ReEavDeERS of a former day were made familiar with the 
terrible catastrophe which overwhelmed one of the most 
flourishing villages in Switzerland, through the pen of the 
lamented Buckminster, who visited the place not long af- 
ter it had been reduced to a heap of ruins by the descent 
of the mountain which overhung it. As the same calam- 
ity on a much smaller scale, occurred a few years since 
among our own mountains, the following lively de- 
scription of the Swiss avalanche, introduced by Alex. Du- 
mas into the narrative of his travels as the record of one 
' of the sufferers, may interest our young readers. 

‘* At ten o’clock, the old peasant conducted me to the 
chamber which had been prepared for me ; upon a table 
near my bed were a manuscript, pens and ink. ‘ There,’ 
said Jacques, ‘ You asked me for an account of the de- 
struction of Goldau ; I did not wish to speak before my 
daughter-in-law of an event which would have reminded 
her of the death of her mother, but here is a most accu- 
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rate description of the catastrophe written by her father, 
my old friend Joseph Vigeld. You may copy it, and 
you will see that it was the good God who preserved poor 
Mary Ann, that she might one day be the comfort of an 
old man who no longer has a son.” 

I give my readers the narrative in all its simplicity, as 
{ copied, or rather literally translated it, from the manu- 
script of my host. Perhaps it will not be uninteresting at 
a moment, when, thanks to the beautiful talent of M. Da- 
guerre, so exact and dramatic q picture of this event may 
be seen at the Diorama. 

‘“‘The summer of 1806 had been very stormy, the 
mountain having been deluged with continual rains; we 
had reached the 2d of September however, without the 
occurrence of any thing to foreshadow the danger that 
threatened us. ‘Towards two o’clock in the afternoon, I 
bade Louise, my eldest daughter, go to the spring and 
draw some water; she took up a pitcher and went, but in 
a moment returned to tell me that the spring had ceased 
to flow. As I had only to cross the garden to convince 
myself of the phenomenon, I went thither and witnessed 
the fact, that the spring was actually dried up ; I attempt- 
ed to strike my spade three or four times jnto the ground, 
that I might ascertain the reason of this disappearance, 
when it seemed to me as if I felt the earth tremble under 
my feet. I dropped my spade just as I had thrust it into 
the soil; but what was my surprise to see it moving of it- 
self? At the same moment, acloud of birds took to 
flight uttering shrill cries; I raised my eyes and saw the 
rocks detaching themselves and rolling along the moun- 
tain; I fancied that I was the victim of avertigo. I turn- 
ed back to re-enter my house. Behind me a cleft had 
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formed the depth of which I could not measure. © I leaped 
over it, as we do in dreams, and ran towards the house; 
it seemed to me asif the mountain had glided off from 
its base and was pursuing me. On reaching my door, I 
beheld my father, who had just filled his pipe. He had 
frequently predicted this disaster. I told him that the 
mountain was staggering like a drunken man and would 
fall on us ; he looked for himself towards it. ‘ Bah,’ said 
he, ‘it will give me time enough to light my pipe,’ and 
he re-entered the house. At that instant something pass- 
ed through the air which cast a shadow ; I raised my eyes, 
it was a rock which, hurled like a bullet from a cannon, 
proceeded to crush a house which was situated four hun- 
dred paces from the village. My wife then appeared 
turning the corner of the street, with three of our children ; 
I ran towards her, snatched up two of them in my arms, 
and cried out to her to follow me. ‘ But Mary Ann,’ she 
cried, darting towards the door, ‘ Mary Ann, she remains 
within, with Francesco.’ I siezed hold of her arm, for at 
that very moment the house was turning round like a reel, 
My father, who was placing bis foot on the threshold, 
was pushed to the other side of the street. I drew my 
wife to me and compelled her to follow me. Suddenly 
a frightful noise 1s heard, a cloud of dust covers the val- 
ley. My wife is violently wrenched from me; I turn 
back, she has disappeared with her child. It was some- 
thing incomprehensible, infernal, the earth had opened 
and closed again beneath her feet; I should not have 
known where she entered it, had not one of her hands re- 
mained above ground. I cast myself down on that hand 
which the earth was squeezing like a vice, I would not 
quit the spot, my children however cried and called on 
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me to help them. I rose like one beside himself, took 
one under each arm and began torun. Three times I 
felt the earth moving beneath my feet and fell down with 
my children, three times I lifted myself up again. At 
last it became impossible for me to remain standing: I 
endeavored to hold on by the trees, but the trees them- 
selves were falling ; I tried to support myself against a 
rock, but the rock slipped away as if it had been a 
living thing. I placed my children on the ground and 
laid myself upon them; one instant afterward the last 
day of creation seemed to have arrived, the whole moun- 
tain fell ! 

I thus remained with my poor children all that day and 

a part of the night, we thought ourselves the last living 
beings in the world, when we heard cries at a few paces 
from us. They proceeded from a young man belonging 
to Busingen, who had been married that very day, and 
was returning from Art with the wedding company. At 
the moment of entering Goldau, he had lagged behind to 
gather from a garden a bouquet of roses for his bride. 
Village, company, bride, all had disappeared at once, and 
he was traversing the ruins like a shade, with the bouquet 
of roses in his hand, and crying, ‘Catherine.’ I[ called 
him, he came to us, looked at us, and finding that she 
whom he sought was not with us, he withdrew again like 
one out of his senses. 

My children and I lifted ourselves up; on looking 
around us, by the light of the moon we perceived a large 
crucifix, which had remained standing ; we went towards 
it; an old man was lying by the cross. I recognised my 
father. I thought that he was dead and threw myself 
upon him, he awoke; old age is unconsious of care. 
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I then asked him if he knew any thing of what took 
place in my house, when he re-entered it at the moment 
of the catastrophe; but he had seen nothing, save that 
Francesca, our cook, took little Mary Ann’s hand, crying, 
‘It is the day of judgment, let us save ourselves, let us 
save ourselves!’ But at the same moment every thing 
was overturned, and he himself pushed back into the 
street; he knew nothing more, his head having struck 
against a stone, and the violence of the blow having 
stunned him; when he recovered his consciousness, he 
thought of the cross, went to it, and having prayed, fell 
asleep. I then confided to him my two children, and be- 
gan to wander among the ruins, endeavoring to divine 
where had been the place of our cottage. 

At last, taking my point of observation from the cru- 
cifix and the summit of the Rossberg, [ thought that I 
knew where | was; I ascended a little hillock formed by 
the earth which covered the ruins of a house ; I stooped 
down, as when we speak to the workmen in a mine, and 
shouted with all my might. Immediately I heard a child’s 
voice, answering by moans. I recognised that of Mary 
Ann. I had neither pick-axe nor spade; I began to 
scratch with my hands; as the earth was loose, I soon 
made a hole five or six feet deep. I perceived the bro- 
ken roof; I tore up the tiles which covered it. When 
there was a passage for my body, I allowed myself to slip 
down along a post, and as the ceiling was broken in, I 
found myself in the interior of the house, filled with stones 
and fragments of the woodwork. I called a second time, 
and heard a wailing in the direction of the bed. It was 
the child, who had been thrown under the bed! I could 
feel her head and a part of her body. I wished to draw 
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her towards me, but she was confined between the wood- 
en bedstead and the ground. The roof, when pressed, 
in, had crushed the bedstead, and the bedstead had bro- 
ken her leg. 

By an effort almost supernatural, I lifted up the wooden 
bedstead ; with the aid of her hands the child crawled 
out. I took her into my arms, but she told me that she 
was not alone, that Francesca must be somewhere. I 
called Francesca, the poor girl could only answer me in 
groans ; I placed the child on the ground and began to 
search for her. Violently parted from Mary Ann, 
whom she had seized by the hand at the moment of the 
catastrophe, she had remained suspended among the ruins, 
her head downwards, her body crowded on all sides and 
her face bruised. After many efforts she had succeeded 
in extricating one of her hands and in wiping her eyes 
which were filled with blood. It wasin this terrible posi- 
tion that she heard the groans of little Mary Ann. She 
called to her, the child answered; she asked her where 
she was, and Mary Ann said that she had found herself 
lying on her back, pressed beneath the bedstead, but 
that her hands were free, and through a chink she could 
perceive the light and even the trees. The child then 
asked Francesco if they were to remain long in this state, 
and if no one would come to their assistance ; but Fran- 
cesca had returned to her first notion, that the day of 
judgment had arrived, that they were the sole survivors 
of the creation and that they should soon die and go to 
happiness in heaven. Then the child and the young girl 
began to pray together. While they were praying a bell 
rung for the Angelus,* and a clock struck seven. Fran- 


* A Catholic prayer, commencing with the word ‘ Angelus.’ 
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cesca recognized both the bell and clock as those of Ster- 
nerberg. Living beings therefore still existed and houses 
were standing ; they might expect assistance ; consequent- 
ly, she endeavored to comfort the child. But Mary Ann 
was beginning to be hungry and called for her porridge 
with tears; soon, her sighs grew feeblerand Francesca 
heard her no more. She supposed that the poor child 
was dead, and she prayed the angel who had just quitted 
earth to remember her in heaven. Thus passed away 
hours ; Francesca experienced an insupportable coldness; 
her blood, the circulation of which was impeded by the 
pressure on her limbs, crowded to her chest and almost 
suffocated her, she felt in her turn, that she was dying. 
Then it was, that Mary Ann who had only slumbered, 
awoke and renewed her wailing ; this human voice, all 
feeble and impotent as it was, encouraged poor Frances- 
ca; she made ‘incredible efforts, extricated one of her 
legs and found herself relieved. Sleep then overtook her 
in turn, and she was on the point of yielding to it, when 
my little Mary Ann heard my voice and answered me. I 
at last found Francesca, and with a prodigious effort suc- 
ceeded in disencumbering her. She thought that her 
arms and legs were broken; she called for water, as her 
greatest suffering, she said, proceeded from thirst. I car- 
ried her near to Mary Ann, beneath the hole I had dug 
out, through which the sky was visible. I asked her if 
she could perceive the stars, but she answered me that 
she believed she was blind. I then bade her remain in 
the spot where she was, until I could come back to her 
relief, but she seized my arm and implored me not to 
leave her. I told her that she had nothing to fear, as all 
now was tranquil, and that as soon as I had rescued Mary 
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_ Ann, I would come back to her and bring her some water. 
She consented. 

I then untied the apron which she wore and fastened 
it round my neck; I put Mary Ann into the apron, the 
two opposite ends of it I held in my teeth, and thanks to 
this expedient, which left my hands at liberty, I succeed 
ed in re-ascending by the same post which had helped 
me to descend. I ran towards the foot of the cross; on 
the way, I saw passing near me, like a shade, the unfor 
tunate young man who was looking for his bride ; he still 
held the bouquet of roses in his hand. 

‘Have you seen Catharine?’ said he tome. ‘Come 
with me to the cross,’ [ replied to him. 

‘No,’ returned he, ‘I must find her.’ 

And he disappeared among the ruins, continually call- 
ing for his bride. 

At the foot of the crucifix I found again, not only emy 
father and two children, but three or four other persons 
besides, who had escaped this disaster and had come, in- 
stinctively, to seek a refuge at the foot of the cross. | 
deposited Mary Ann near them, commending her to 
her brother and sister who were older than she; I told 
the persons who were there that Francesca was still under 
the ruins, and that I knew not how to extricate her. They 
then informed me, that one house only, situated a little 
apart, remained standing, and there I might be able to 
find a ladder of ropes. Thither I ran; it was open and 
abandoned, the proprietors having fled ; I heard however 
a noise above my head, I called, ‘Is it thou, Catharine ?? 
said a voice, which I recognised as that of the bridegroom ; 
it broke my heart; I entered the court that I might not 
again see this unfortunate young man; there I found a 
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ladder which I placed on my shoulder, and a gourd which | 
I filled with water, and then returned to the succor of 
Francesca. 

The freshness of the air had in a degree restored her 
strength, she was standing and expecting me, I put down 
the ladder, which was long enough to reach the ground. 
I descended near her and gave her the gourd which she 
eagerly emptied. I then assisted and guided her to mount 
the ladder, and I succeeded in conducting her out of the 
Species of tomb in which she had remained during four- 
teen hours. For five days she was blind, and she re- 
mained subject all the rest of her life to convulsive at- 
tacks and paroxysms of terror. 

The day dawned ; nothing can convey an idea of the 
spectacle it revealed. Three villages had disappeared ; 
two churches and a hundred houses had been interred, 
and four hundred persons buried alive. A fragment of 
the mountain had tumbled into the lake of Lowertz, and 
partially filling it, had raised the water to a hundred feet 
in height and a league in breadth, overflowing the island 
of Schwanan, and carrying away the houses and their in- 
habitants. The chapel of Olten, built of wood, was found 
floating on the lake, as if by miracle; the bell of Goldau, 
carried through the air, fell at the distance of a quarter of 
a league from the church. 

Seventeen persons alone survived this catastrophe. 

Written at Art, to the praise of the Holy Trinity, Jan. 
10, 1807, and given to my daughter Mary Ann, that she 
may never forget, when I shall no longer be here to re- 
mind her of it, that though the Lord chastened us with 
one hand, he sustained us with the other. 

JOSEPH VIGELD. ”’ 
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ABON BEN ADHEM AND THE ANGEL. 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 


Ason Ben Apuem (may his tribe increase !) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel, writing in a book of gold. 


Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

‘What writest thou?” The vision raised its head, 
And, with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, “‘ The names of those who love the Lord.” 
‘ And is mine one?” said Abon. “Nay, not so,” 
Replied the angel. Abon spoke more low, 

But cheer’ly still, and said, “I pray thee, then, 
Write me for one that loves his fellow-men.” 

The angel wrote and vanished: The next night 

It came again with a great awakening light, 

And showed the names which love of God had blest, 
And, lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest! 
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MINNIE. 
(Continued.) 
CHAPTER III. 


THE sun was up and everything around was fresh and 
beautiful when Minnie awoke. The birds were singing 
with all their heart and the morning air gently waved the 
branches above her head. She found that the little 
boughs, with which she had made herself a cover-lid, had 
all fallen off. : 

She had passed a comfortable night and she thanked 
the Lord for taking care of her in her helplessness. “And 
now,” said she to herself, “‘ what shall I do for a break- 
fast, if the bird do not come and bring me some grapes ? ” 
She felt quite hungry, having taken such light food the 
day before; but she did not trouble herself, for she doubt- 
ed not but God would send her something to eat. She 
sat upon her moss-bed, rubbed her eyes, looked around 
and began to think about what she would do, when she 
beheld, spread upon the moss close beside her, as nice 
and pretty a breakfast as evera child ate. Minnie felt 
very thankful and glad, but how it all came there was her 
wonder ; for there was not only a bunch of grapes, which 
she doubted not the bird*had brought, but also two or three 
great blue plums and a handful or two of walnuts and 
hazel-nuts. 

But “‘ Aha! I know how the nuts came here!’ she 
cried, for as she sat, eating the fruit, she spied, approach- 
ing as fast as his nimble legs would carry him, a pret- 
ty little squirrel, with his big bushy tail thrown up along 
his back and his cheeks puffed out as if they were well 
stored with something. As soon as he had come close 
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up, he stopped and let fall from his cheeks, two large 
hazel-nuts, looked Minnie in the face with his pretty eyes, 
turned round and was leaping away again when Minnie saw 
another coming. ‘This one did the same as the first, then 
presently came another, and after he had dropped his 
nuts he ran yp and sat upon Minnie’s shoulder, washing 
his face with his fore-paws and looking at her while she 
picked off the grapes from their stem and ate them. 

‘Aha!’ said Minnie, * the little fellow wonders I do 
not eat the nice nuts he has so kindly brought ; but I must 
find a stone to crack them on, before I can eat them.. I 
suppose he would crack them for me, if he knew I would 
like to have him, but squirrels do not crack nuts as you 
do, they gnaw a hole in one end and eat out the meat. 
I think Ican crack them to suit myself better than he 
would.” 

And Minnie took the nuts in her apron and the squirrel 
ran away to his hole. She soon found a large stone to 
lay them on and a smaller one to crack them with. She 
found them rather dry, having been kept ever since Oc- 
tober, but they were very sweet and good. She felt thirs- 
ty after eating them and thought she would try to find the 
pond. She wandered about sometime but could see 
nothing of the pond, nor did she hear the shout of the 
swans. 

But hark ! a loud piercing shriek. What may it be? 
Minnie stood still. The scream was repeated. It was 
not like that of the swan ; it was more shrill and piercing, 
and sounded as though higher in the air than swans usual- 
ly go. Minnie felt quite curious to know what it might 
be, and hastened on in the direction whence it came, and 
as she looked up at the sky she caught a glimpse ofa 
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large, brown bird, making his way across it with long 
sweeps of his great wings. It was scarcely a glimpse, for 
the sky was only visible in spots between the branches. 

She had gone on but a few steps further when she saw 
before her a large high rock, sloping on one side, but on 
the other quite perpendicular, and on the top was a pro- 
jecting ledge where, rooted in the crevices, some small 
shrubs grew, and vines hung down. And even one or two 
small trees appeared to:grow up from the side of the solid 
rock, for the crevices in which they were rooted were 
not visible from the distance at which Minnie stood. From 
the top of the rock now rose another large, brown bird 
which, mounting high in the air, followed the one Minnie 
had first seen. 

When she came close to the rock, Minnie found she 
should not have to go tothe pond for drink, for from a crack 
in the rock there gushed out a clear spring, and she stoop- 
_ ed and drank from it as it rippled down, and then washed 
her face and hands; and, for want of a towel, wiped them 
on herapron.. But she thought she would like to find the 
pond because it was so pleasant to stay near it and watch 
theswans. So she climbed up the sloping side of the rock 
and walked towards the ledge. The rock was as high as 
many of the surrounding trees, but there were some trees 
much higher, so that the view was not very extensive. 
Minnie looked round some minutes before she could see 
anything of the pond, but at length it caught her eye, 
shining not far off like a silver spot in the sunny green. 
And here and there the spring that gushed from the rock 
glanced as it wound along under the bushes, or through 
the long sedgy-grass, and Minnie thought it seemed to run 
towards the pond. 
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As she looked round upon the rock.she saw near the 
edge, among the small shrubs, a large bunch of dry sticks. 
She wondered what they were for, and going close up, 
what should she see before her but a large nest with two 
queer looking young birdsin it? They were as large as 
pigeons, but still unfledged. Minnie did not know what 
birds they were ; but they had very bright eyes and look- 
ed up at her quite fearlessly. ‘‘ Ah!” said she, “‘ here 
are the young ones of those two large birds that shrieked 
so loudly. 1 wonder what they are; they must be some 
bird of prey, for here are dry bones round the nest.” 

The nest was so large that Minnie might have sat down 
in it with the young birds; and she had half a mind todo 
so, but she thought the old birds might, return and be trou- 
bled to find her making herself so much at home in their 
house ; so picking up some brown speckled feathers 
which lay near, she descended the rock. As the spring 
seemed to lead towards the pond she thought she would 
follow it. The trees and bushes were not very thick and 
she made her way easily by the brook-side. In some 
places the stream was so narrow as to be wholly hidden, 
as it wound under the bushes, among the long grass ; but 
Minnie knew where it was by the half-smothered murmur 
of its voice. In other places in widened out into quite a 
smoothly gliding rivulet which Minnie found ran into the 
pond, but was so covered by the bushes that she had not 
before observed it. 

As she went along she noticed something of a reddish 
brown color among the branches; when she came nearer 
to it she found it was a red deer-hind standing with her 
two fore feet in the water drinking, and from the bushes, 
close beside, out sprang a little fawn. Minnie clapped 
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her hands and shouted with delight; the hind lifted up her 
head and looked upon Minnie with her large, dark eyes, 
and turned to see if her fawn were safe by her side. 
The gentle creatures seemed to know that the little girl’s 
name was love and that she would harm nothing, forthey 
did not bound away in fear, but stood still and allowed 
her to go close up to them and pat their smooth sides. 
And Minnie and the hind with her fawn went on together, 
towards the pond. - 

Minnie gathered some flowers and sat down under a 
walnut tree near the water, and began to twine a wreath 
to put round the fawn’s neck. The hind grazed not far 
off and the fawn sported round about, sometimes standing 
near its mother, and sometimes running up to Minnie and 
smelling her flowers. In a short time Minnie had finish- 
ed her wreath, which she made by means of a strong 
kind of grass wherewith she tied the flowers together. 
She sat turning it round to admire its beauty, when she 
was startled by feeling something cold laid upon her bare 
neck. She knew it was not the fawn’s little nose ; for she 
saw him with his at some distance from her. She looked 
around and was still more startled, if not a little terrified, 
at beholding the head of a large black snake resting on 
her shoulder. She had always heard snakes spoken of as 
very dreadful and disagreeable creatures, and she was 
on the point of starting up, but saw that the snake’s 
mouth was shut and that he seemed to have no desire to 
harm her, so she allowed him to slide quietly down and 
pass over her lap. He took no more notice of her, but 
wound through the grass, towards the water till he was 
lost in the tall reeds and ferns. This may appeara rather 
miraculous escape, but it was not so wonderful as that 
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the hungry wolf should leave the little girl unhurt; for 
black snakes are usually harmless. 

Minnie went and placed its pretty wreath around the 
fawn’s neck and then they all laid down together under the 
walnut tree ; and Minnie laid her head on the hind’s side, 
as on a pillow, and her arm over the neck of the fawn. 
While she lay there Minnie thought a great deal about her 
parents and her brothers and sisters, but the Lord saved 
her from having any painful thought about them and 
from all restless longings to see them; she thought in- 
deed, how beautiful it would be to have them with her, 
that they might see the hind and fawn and the swans and 
all the pretty things she had seen; but her attendant 
angels filled her mind with such peace and such trust in 
the Lord’s goodness and wisdom, that she could not long 
for anything. 

It was so pleasant lying there, that Minnie thought she 
should like to stay allday. She could see, as she lay, 
with her eyes open, the swans sailing on the little pond, 
and the blue dragon-flies hovering among the reeds at its 
border, and the yellow butterflies fluttering over the fiow- 
ers, and could hear the soothing chirp of the grasshoppers 
and crickets, and at a little distance, in the thick part of 
the wood, the plaintive cooing of the wild pigeon, and once 
ina while the clear, ringing voice of the wood thrush. 
She lay there with her two gentle companions, till it seem- 
ed by the sun to be about noon; when she began to feel 
as if she should like some dinner, so she went to the 
blackberry bushes and ate what berries she could find. 
She also picked some gleanings from the whortleberry 
bushes, but all these did not nearly satisfy her hunger. 

She was not forgotten, however, for, when tired with 
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"stooping, she sat down among the whortleberry bushes, 
the red bird came with a bunch of grapes,and several 
pairs of robins came with blackberries in their bills, and 
hopping up into her lap, dropped the berries into it; and 
sometimes they perched on her shoulder and gave hera 
pleasant song, looking sidéwise into her innocent face, 
now and then, with their honest, round eyes, as if they 
_ would gladly talk with her if they only knew how. 

The squirrels came too, and brought some nuts, and 
ran up and down, all over her shoulders and neck and 
head, accidentally brushing her face now and then with 
their bushy tails. 

It took a-good while for Minnie to get satisfied in this 
way, as the squrriels could bring but one or two nuts and 
the robins but one berry at a time, but before twilight she 
had cracked her nuts and eaten enough to satisfy her 
hunger till the next morning. 

After she had done eating, she went to the great rock, 
which was not far off,to see if the birds were there. 
When she had come within a short distance of it she saw 
one of the old birds standing on the top of it, she climbed 
up and went near the nest and then she saw the mother 
bird hovering her little ones. They were eagles, but 
Minnie did not know an eagle from a vulture ; she sup- 
posed however, that these were eagles because their eyes 
were so bright and their form and carriage so graceful 
and grand. , 

As Minnie approached the nest, the father eagle, who 
was standing on the edge of the perpendicular side of the. 
rock, a few yards from the nest, opened his long wings, 
and with one or two beats of them, fanning Minnie’s face 
as he passed, brought himself close beside his mate and 
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little ones. And then he stood, with his head lifted high 
and his wings slightly raised, as though just ready to 
soar, looking at the little girl as if he felt rather in doubt 
whether or not to permit her to be so near his beloved 
ones; and the mother, too, half raised herself from the 
nest and bristled her feathers a little. They soon seem- 
ed convinced of Minnie’s love ‘and innocence, for, when 
she went so close as to lay her hand upon the side of the 
nest, they did not attempt to harm her, and in a few 
minutes she ventured to stroke their feathers. | 

‘“*Oh! how fine it would be,” she cried, “to sleep 
here in the eagle’s nest with the young eagles and be 
hovered by the mother-eagle’s wing! I wonder if they 
would let me do so. If there is room J dare say they 
would.”? And she took off her hat and her shoes, first 
kneeling down by the nest as by her own bedside to say 
her prayers, and then stepped very gently into it. Oh, 
how pleasant it was, nestling down with the two eagles, 
while the mother eagle spread her wings over all. There 
Minnie lay while the father eagle perched on a tree close 
by ready to defend his family if any wild beast should 
come to assail it. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Warm and comfortable under the feathery breast of . 
the eagle and lulled by the surge-like breeze sweeping 
through the near pine trees, Minnie closed her eyes and 
soon fell asleep ; and God sent the angels to her witha 
pleasant dream. ~ 
. She was ona smooth green plain, in the midst of which, 
all bathed in the rosy glow of the newly risen sun, stood 
an immense palm tree ; like a Grecian column it reared its 
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tall white shaft, surmounted by the large and leafy capi- 
tal, and gracefully the leaves arched over and hung down 
like long green feathers, shadowing the white shaft. In- 
stead of an enormous flower in the midst of this green 
and graceful crown of leaves, Minnie beheld sitting in a 
kind of nest, made, as it seemed, of roses, three little 
cherubs, their laughing faces glowing in the rosy morning 
light, and their yellow curls wreathed with bright blue 
flowers. 

They were playing with the roses of which the nest 
was made, pelting one another with them, as with snow- 
balls, and laughing loudly. All at once they broke out 
in a song, warbling like three nightingales. Then again 
they began to play, and one of them leaned over the side 
of the nest and called and beckoned to Minnie to come 
up, and it seemed as if she had wings, for she flew up as 
easily as a bird could do, and she seemed then to bea 
cherub, like the others and they played together, pelting 
each other, till the nest was half filled with rose buds, 
broken roses and loose rose leaves. Then they twined 
rosy wreaths for each other’s waists and, after singing a 
song together, nestled down in their rosy bed, to rest from 
their play, and a light wind came and waved the long 
leaves of the palm, and they rustled loudly as they were 
lifted up and down, lashing each other, as in sport, and 
now and then, when a stronger gust came, the tall col- 
umn itself rocked gently from side to side and made the 
cherub nestlings laugh in glee. : 

Minnie awoke and was, for a moment, conscious of 
being in the eagle’s nest, feeling the mother-eagle’s feath- 
ers on her neck, and then she fell asleep again, and 
dreamed of being once more on the plain, and there was 
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another tree there instead of the palm. It was the stran- 
gest tree she had ever beheld; at a distance it looked 
somewhat like a fir, for it was in the form of a spire, but 
on going nearer, she found that its trunk went up ina 
winding spire, and it was so immense that the space oc- 
cupied by the base of the spire was not less than several 
acres. ‘The branches were arranged in a row on each 
side of the winding trunks, like the spokes in the railing. 
of a stair-way, and these also, like the trunk, wound spiral- 
ly up, and from them, in the same manner, grew smaller 
branches; and on these grew leaves. The great body . 
of the tree wound so gradually up that Minnie could walk 
on it, as ona road, and it was so wide that the slight | 
rounding up in the middle was no inconvenience. The 
bark was smooth and of a whitish color, like the new bark 
of the sycamore or buttonwood, and it seemed to Minnie,. 
as she walked up, as if she were going through a beauti- 
ful winding avenue, bordered by high trees ; for the first 
branches were like trees of perhaps a hundred feet high. 

The tree was in full blossom and its flowers, in shape 
like the Scotch hare-bell, (as graceful a shape as the eye 
need look upon) hung down around an upright stalk, be-. 
coming smaller and closer as they approached the top of. 
the stalk. Near their stems, they were of a rich, deep 
purple color softening into crimson towards the ends of. 
the petals; the stamens were scarlet, powdered with gold. 
dust and the pistils were orange. The texture of the 
flowers, though the largest of them was of the size of the 
garden lily, was as delicate as that of a violet. 

It seemed-to be daylight when Minnie was going up: 
but before she reached the top, the moonbeams streaked 
her pathway. She thought the top of the trunk in its 
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natural state had ended in a sort of mound, too large and 
rounding to be called a point, though it was a point when 
compared with the circumference of the lower part; but 
now it seemed to have been hewn down to form a flat 
floor. In the centre of the area, sat leaning on a large 
and gilded harp, an aged minstrel with long grey curls 
flowing over his sholders, and with a white beard hanging 
down to his waist. Presently his fingers ran over the harp- 
string and awakened an air that reminded Minnie of a 
breezy night, amid the pines; shortly the music took a 
livelier tone, and suddenly appeared one of the little 
cherubs, with whom Minnie had played in the palm tree. 
He took her by the hand and the two waltzed together to 
the minstrel’s music, round and round him, as he sat, 
while the moon, peeping in between the spiral columns 
of this sylvan temple, streaked with light and shade the 
even floor and touched here and there with silver the dark 
foliage, with its long spikes of beautiful blossoms, and the 
grey-beard with his golden harp. 

When they were tired with waltzing, Minnie and the 
cherub, or holy angel, ran, hand in hand, down the gen- 
tly sloping way, while the fireflies, large as the curculios 
of the tropics, darted about in the deep shades with their 
opening and shutting lights. Before Minnie and the 
cherub reached the foot of the tree, the moon seem- 
ed to have set, for the way was quite dark, save when 
the large fireflies, darting across and casting a soft re- 
flection, showed the smooth path; but there were such 
numbers of these living lamps, giving out their light every 
moment, here and there in the foliage, high up in the top- 
most bough, or midway, or skimming sometimes, low 
along the pathway, that there was no need of a moon. 
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And oh! how splendid when one of them chanced to 
alight on a flower stalk and giving out his brillancy, illu- 
mined the whole spike of richly glowing bells! Then 
did Minnie and her companion stop on their way to admire. 

Before they had reached the foot of the tree, there was 
a great change ; it seemed no longer a tree buta rainbow 
around them, winding up to heaven; and when they ar- 
rived at the bottom of it and stood upon the plain, Minnie 
looked up and what did she see but the two other cherubs, 
descending as if from the clouds! Minnie and her com- 
panion waited till they had come down, and then they all 
‘ walked on together. Then a golden eagle alighted upon 
the plain and stooped for Minnie to mount his back. She 
wished there were room for her companions, and stepping 
upon the bird’s back, she seated herself and was trying 
to make room for one of them, when the eagle began to 
grow larger and larger, till their was plenty of room for 
all, when up he mounted, with tremendous flapping of his 
ponderous wings, to which the mainsail of a large vessel 
would have been a light rag. He spread larger and larg- 
er, till Minnie and the three cherubs seemed hardly more 
than insects upon his feathers, and his wings extended so 
far that Minnie could not see the ends of them. 

With two or three thunder strokes and lightning flash- 
es of these golden wings he swept over the plain and 
over a vast ocean; and as he sped above the land, the 
cities that dotted the green earth swept along swiftly be- 
neath Minnie’s eye, like glittering specks in the landscape. 
And now uprose he higher and higher, till the earth be- 
gan to look like a dark green spot in the air, and at length 
Minnie saw it as a large moon, and smaller and smaller 
it became, till at length it vanished from her view; and 
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now another planet appeared, large, round and mild, like 
the moon, and as the eagle sped on, with almost deafen- 
ing beats of his tremendous pinions, it grew larger and 
larger and lights and shades began to appear upon its 
uneven surface. And now the bird swept slowly along, 
beneath the clouds of its atmosphere, and Minnie could 
see that that planet was diversified with mountains, forests, 
oceans and cities. And now another globe and another 
seemed to glide along beneath her eye, and then the eagle 
lowered his flight, floating smoothly, yet swiftly down- 
ward, cleaving the blue air with wide-spread but unmov- 
ing wings. 

Again the earth appeared in view, and when the eagle 
had come, apparently, within a few miles of it, striking 
the soil a few times, as heavy birds always do when 
alighting, moving his wings in such a way as to prevent 
too sudden a descent, thus raising his body a little to avoid 


pitching headlong on the earth, he alighted, one claw rest-. 


ing upon a vast forest, as upon a bed of moss, and -the 
other on a large city, spanning its whole circumference ; 
and the crashing and crackling was a small noise to 
Minnie’s ear, so nearly drowned was it by the thunder of 
his wing-flapping. He furled up his grand pinions and 
lifted his royal head, proudly above the clouds, where 
his eye shone down like a sun. ‘Then he stood a moment 
shadowing the earth and then giving a shriek that shook the 
mountains and cracked the hills in two, he mounted again. 
Soon his size began to diminish and he became as a com- 
mon eagle. He arose towards his nest, and in a moment 
Minnie seemed to be nestling under his wings with three 
cherubs. 

She awoke, and there she was, nestling with the eagelets. 
Thrusting her head from out the feathers of the mother, 
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she saw the father-eagle just soaring away from the rock, 

and it was probably his loud cry which her dream had 

magnified and which had awakened her. A. A. G. 
(To be continued.) 


NESTS OF FISHES. 


Some fishes, however, really make a kind of nest in 
the water, and assiduously tend their ova till they are 
hatched. This is the case with the stickleback, which 
constructs a nest made of pieces of grass and straw fixed 
among the pebbles of the stream which they inhabit. M. 
Coste procured some of these fishes, and putting them 
into basins filled with water, and the proper materials of 
their nests, watched their progress,— a minute and very 
curious detail of which he lately submitted t6 the Aca- 
demy of Sciences of Paris. The sticklebacks having se- 
lected a proper spot, set about constructing their nests. 
‘¢ Tsaw,” says he, ‘* each of the males that was engaged 
in this work heap up in the place the selected pieces of 
grass of every kind, which he often brought from a great 
distance, seizing them with his mouth ; and of these he 
began to form a kind of carpet. But as the materials 
which form the first part of his edifice might be carried 
away by the movements or oscillation of the water, he 
had the precaution to bring some sand, with which he 
filled his mouth, and deposited it on the nest, in order to 
keep it in its place. Then, in order to make all the sub- 
stances thus brought together adhere to each other, he 
pressed his body against them, sliding slowly as if by a 
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kind of vibratory creeping, and in this way glued them 
together by means of the mucus which exudes from his 
skin. By this operation the first collected materials form 
a kind of foundation or solid floor, on which the rest of 
the edifice isto be reared. The execution of this he con- 
tinues with a feverish perseverance and agitation. In or- 
der to satisfy himself that all the parts are sufficiently 
united, he agitates his pectoral fins with great rapidity, in 
such a manner as to produce currents directed against the 
nest; and if he notice that the: pieces of grass are moved, 
he presses them down with his snout, heaps sand..upon 
them, flattens them, and glues themtogether again. When 
the process has reached this point, he chooses more solid 
materials—he seizes small pieces of wood or straws in 
his mouth, and presses them into the [thick places, or on 
the surface of the first construction, If he finds, when 
attempting to introduce them, that the position does not 
sufficiently answer the purpose, he draws them out again, 
seizes them at another part, again inserts them, and pushes 
them forwards, until he ascertains that he has made the 
best possible use of them. Occasionally, however, in 
spite of all his care, there are portions which, owing to 
their shape, will not conform to the general plan. ‘These 
he draws out, carries toa distance, and abandons, and 
proceeds.to select others. When he has succeeded in 


building the floor and sidewalls, he then undertakes the - 


roof which is constructed of the same materials, carefully 
glued and compacted together by the same vibratory 
pressure of his body. Meanwhile he takes care to se- 
cure an opening in the centre of the nest, by repeatedly 
thrusting in his head and the greater part of his body.” 
The nest being thus finished, the male, which is distin- 
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guished by his vivid coloring, darts out and invites a female 
to deposit her eggs in the place which he has just prepar- 
ed for their reception. The female enters, and having 
deposited her ova in the cavity, darts out at the opposite 
side at which she entered, and thus makes an open pas- 
sage through both sides of the nest. Several females in 
succession are thus invited to deposite their spawn; and 
thus the nest becomes a fich magazine of ova. The male 
now becomes the sole guardian of this deposit; for not 
only do the females take no care of it, but they become 
its formidable enemies — forming part of those numerous 
coalitions which attempt to plunder it, and satisfy their vo- 
racious appetite by devouring the ova. In his defensive 
exertions no obstacle can divert him, or daunt his courage 
during the whole month requisite for the development of 
the ova. In order to strengthen the nest, he now covers 
it with. stones, the size of which is sometimes equal to half 
his body, and which he moves along with great labor. In 
this process he always reserves one or more openings, 
through which he often drives currents of water by the 
rapid motion of his fins — these currents seem to be ne- 
cessary in clearing away objects from the eggs, for if not 
thus cleansed, they are found allto perish. It is wonder- 
ful to see with what courage he beats away successive 
numbers of his foes, striking them with his snout, and 
erecting his long sharp spines. Sometimes, when about 
to be overpowered with numbers, he resorts to strata- 
gem, and darts suddenly out of his nest, as if in pursuit of. 
some prey. This frequently deceives the attacking stick- 
lebacks, and they rush after him, in hopes of sharing the 
prey ; and thus they are decoyed from the nest. As the 
period of hatching draws to a close, his assiduity increas- 
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es: he removes the stones to give more easy access fo 
the water, enlarges the openings, increases the frequency 
of the currents, and moves the eggs nearer the surface, 
or carries them deeper, according as circumstances re- 
quire. Finally, when the eggs are hatched, he still con- 
tinues to watch over the young in his nest, and does not 
allow them to go at liberty till they have become suffi- 
ciently active to provide the means of their own preser- 
vation.— Chambers’ Journal. 


A Fasiz.— A worm, creeping upon the earth, was 
carried away in the bill of a bird, who designed him fora 
repast to her young ; but during her flight, seeing some 
ripe fruit upon a tree that she knew would be more to 
their taste, she dropped the worm, who fell unhurt upon 
the grass. Instead of rejoicing at his narrow escape from 
so dreadful a fate, he filled the air with plaints and moan- 
ings. ‘‘ Why was! made a worm,” said he, * with neith- 
er power to foresee or escape danger? . The butterfly, 
with her thousand eyes, instantly perceives the approach‘ 
of an enemy, and with her beautiful wings eludes all pur- 
suit; while ], with no means of avoiding it, may at any 
time be crushed by a careless foot, or devoured by birds. 
Ah! miserable me!” 

A butterfly, resting near by upon the fragrant petal of 
a lowly violet, heard the murmuring worm, and thus re- 
proved him: “ Do you not see,” said she, “ that, although 
you were not able to save yourself, you have yet been 
preserved froma dreadful death. Can you not then trust 
yourself fearlessly to future'protection ? ” 

The worm heard and received instruction, and having 
fulfilled its appointed time, it rested in its chrysalis until, 
divested of its first form and nature, and then expanding its 
wings, it rose into the air a free and beautiful butterfly. 

H. M. P. 
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TO THE READERS OF THE CHILD'S FRIEND. 


WE hope our young readers will not be impatient that the 
‘old musket’ has failed to fulfil his promise of relating his 
adventures ; indeed we know that they will freely forgive this 
apparent breach of promise when they learn that his historian 
has been seized with an illness that attacked her just after she 
had begun to write down his communications. 

Those who have read ‘ Dombey and Son,’ have surely learnt 
the virtue of patience, and can exercise it now, when they learn 
that the hand that has contributed to their amusement, is too 
feeble to hold the pen, and the head too weak to listen, for 
any length of time, to the voice of a friend, more especially that 
of a musket. 8. C. C. 


JESUS HEALING THE LEPER. 


Teacher.—The subject, children of our conversation 
this morning, is the healing of the leper, related in the 
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eighth chapter of Matthew, the four first verses ; do you 
all remember it, or shall I read it to you? 

Mary.—I would rather that you should read it, for I 
have not found time to read it myself during the week, I 
have had so many lessons to learn. 

Teacher.—Think again Mary before you speak, and 
then tell me if you could not possibly have found time to 
read fifteen lines. 

Mary.—I did not think when! spoke ; I have read a 
story book through, which I need not have read, but then— 
(Mary stopped.) 

Teacher.—Then what, Mary ? speak out and tell the 
whole. 

Mary.—I was interested in the story, so that after I 
had begun I could not stop; and then I knew all about 
that miracle, for had read it before, when I| used to get 
the Testament by heart at school. 

Teacher.— You recollect that I asked you all to try and 
think what this miracle of our Saviour’s might, and was | 
intended to teach ; I think that there isa great deal taught 
by it. I will read it to you; I wish that all of you would 
attend, and tell me what you think can be learned from 
it. 

‘When he was come down from the mountain, great 
multitudes followed him. 

And behold, there came a leper and worshipped him, 
saying, Lord if thou wilt thou canst make me clean. 

And Jesus put forth his hand and touched him, saying, 
I will; be thou clean. And immediately his leprosy was 
cleansed. : 

And Jesus saith unto him see thou tell no man; but 
go thy way and show thyself to the priest and offer the 
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gift that Moses commanded, for a testimony unto 
them.’ 

Now will you tell me what you learn by this mira- 
cle? . 

Caroline.—Why you know that the Jews would not 
believe that what Jesus said was true, unless he perform- 
ed miracles to prove it. 

Teacher.—True, that was the great object of the mira- 
cles, but it could not have been the object of this one, for 
the multitudes that followed him when he came down 
from the mountain must have left him; otherwise, why 
should he charge the leper to tell no man? It is probable 
that none but his disciples were present, and they had al- 
ready witnessed many miracles, and were fully convin- 
ced that Jesus could perform them. 

Mary.—And now I think of it, the leper must have be- 
lieved that Jesus could perform miracles, because he says, 
‘ Lord if thou wilt thou canst make me clean ;’ and you 

_know he worshipped him. 

Teacher.—That means that he saluted him with great 
respect and reverence, that he did him homage; this is 
the meaning of the word worship, in the Bible whenever 
it is applied to any but God. Your remark is just that 
the leper already believed in our Saviour’s miraculous 
power, and it may be that his cure was in part the reward 
of his faith. But this miracle teaches me something more 
‘han the divine power that was given to Jesus. Can you 
not think what it is? 

Jane.—Is it not his compassion and kindness ? 

Teacher.—lIt is; but you can hardly think how much 
tenderness he showed, and how affecting was the lesson 
of compassion that he taught, unless you know something 
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of the situation of a leper and what was the com- 
mon treatment and feeling of the Jews towards any one 
who had this terrible disorder. The leprosy was a very 
disgusting disease of the skin; whoever touched persons 
who had it, or anything that they touched, was in danger 
of taking it; the law obliged them to live by themselves, 
for fear they should communicate it to any one, and no 
one would approach them; they were even obliged to 
warn every one who came near them that they were 
unclean. I will read to you from the Old Testament 
a partof the Jewish law with regard to lepers; you will 
observe that it is called the plague, and from reading it 
you may form some idea of the sufferings of a leper. 

‘ And the leper, in whom the plague is, his clothes shall 
be rent and his head bare, and he shall put a covering 
upon his upper lip, and shall, cry unclean, unclean. 

All the days wherein the plague shall be in him he 
shall be defiled ; he is unclean ; he shall dwell alone.’ 

In addition to this, ifany one ventured to admit him in- 
to his house, eat with him or even touch him, he was liable 
to the same exclusion from society. 

You must also remember that Jesus was educated by 
Jews and under the Jewish law, and that nothing but the 
divine compassion that was in his heart, could have over- 
come the disgust that it was so natural he should feel at 
the sight of this disease, and his fear and unwillingness to 
touch any one infected with it; you must remember too 
that he could have cured him with a word, a look, ora 
mere act of his will. But what does the compassionate 
Jesus do? What no other man would do; what subject- 
ed him to the punishment of the law, and to the danger 
of taking the disease, 
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He touched him. And why did he so? That he 
might soothe the hurt feelings of the poor leper as well 
as heal his disease ; and give a lesson of true compassion 
and heavenly love to his disciples who doubtless witness- 
ed the act. He did not perform the miracle to astonish, 
or even convince the multitude for he said to him, tell 
no man; but that he might give consolation to one ach- 
ing heart, and health and comfort to one human being. 

Another object perhaps our Saviour had in view, when 
he healed the leper by a touch; it was to teach his dis- 
ciples to have the courage to expose themselves to dan- 
ger, in the arduous ministry that they were soon to enter 
upon ; not to be afraid, when they could do any good 
to their suffering brethren, but to have faith in him who 
can preserve us from all evil and who never forsakes his 
children. 

But the lesson was not intended for the disciples alone 
who witnessed the miracle ; it is to teach us alla love for 
one another, that is checked by no danger and chilled by 
no disgust ; a tender sympathy that {remembers the deli- 
cate mind, the hurt spirit, as well as the suffering body 
when the poor and the sick want our assistance. Let no 
one who calls himself a christian, a disciple of the com- 
passionate Jesus, turn away from the sick bed, because it 
is painful or disagreeable to witness the effects of disease ; 
let us not fear the contagious disorder ; let not the stream 
of love in our hearts be checked by any obstruction that 
it may meet with, for its beautiful waters can give a 
charm, and shed life and freshness upon whatever it 
touches. 

If, my dear children, you are tempted to turn away 

from. the sight of the most terrible disease in disgust, and 
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you can do anything for the poor sufferer, remember Je- 
sus who touched the leper. If you fear danger, remem- 
ber his words to Peter, Oh thou of little faith, wherefore 
didst thou doubt? And if either of you should unhappi- 
ly be afflicted with sickness, especially with any disorder 
that separates you from your fellow beings, it will bea 
comfort to you to remember the tender love of the com- 
passionate Saviour, who so pitied the poor leper that while 
others avoided him, and feared to be defiled by him, 
touched, and healed him. You will find comfort in the 
thought that he is the friend of each one of those who 
believe in him, that while the world forsake, he will draw 
nigh to you, and that though he is not present with you 
to heal your disease with a touch, his arms will be open 
to receive you in his father’s house. E, L. F. 


THE FIRST OF MAY. 


ARE there any of our young readers who have passed 
their short life without feeling, at times, wearied with 
their dolls, their balls, their cards, or whatever playthings 
they may have to amuse their leisure hours; even 
the great baby-house, furnished with all the various con- 
veniences and luxuries that a doll of the highest rank 
may suppose necessary to promote her happiness, and 
keep up her dignity, sometimes ceases at least, to be any- 
thing more than a place to hold toys, without possessing 
any more charm than the drawers which contain the little 
girl’s wearing apparel; and sometimes, it even suffers the 
indignity of being called old, which, in the mind of a 
young person, means everything that is disagreeable. 
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But there is one thing which ts never called old, which 
no child thinks old. It is a great plaything for the whole 
world, children and grown people are never wearied with 
it and yet it is very, very old, and this is the ° first of 
May.” Whoisthere that gets tired of the “first of May ?” 
Is it not as welcome this year as it was the last, and was 
it not as welcome the last year as the year before? Is 
not every flower that shows its beautiful face, as fresh and 
lovely as the blossoms of former years? Does not every 
bit of moss look as green and fresh as ever, and is it not 
as soft as when Adam and Eve walked in Paradise and 
knew no other carpet than this for their naked feet? Do 
not the birds sing as sweetly as when they sang last year, 
and is not this old “first of May” full of youth and 
promise and delights af all kinds ? 

This beautiful “ first of May ” comes to us, and offers 
her treasures, and invites us to make what use we please 
of her. ‘To be sure, she is not always equally agreable ; 
for instance, when she has taken a cold she cannot be as 
forward to show us the many treasures she possesses, but 
she is always willing to have any one search her most 
secret places, and help themselves to what they can find. 
If it so happens that her cold is very severe, amounting 
to an influenza, so that she has to keep her bed, she waits 
till the first of June before she is able to display all her 
riches. She so delights in the worship she receives from 
the young, that she has never been known, let her be 
ever so much reduced by the cold which she took in the 
winter, not to save some offering to present to her faith- 
ful followers. 

In some secluded nook, under the sweet covering of 
dead leaves, there may be always found some pretty 
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jewel hidden away as a promise that she has not forgotten 
that her business is to gladden the young heart that loves 
her. If the little anemone that rewards the faithful seeker 
could make known to you its story, it would tell a more 
beautiful tale than was ever heard of before; if it could 
tell of all the care taken to preserve its life, of all that was 
done for it to make it live and breathe, to give it its grace- 
ful form, its beautiful colour, its sweet smile, its delicate 
roots, its pliable stem, its power to bear the storm, and 
not be destroyed by its rough usage, to be bent by the 
winds, yet not broken, it could make the listener feel that 
flowers, as well as children, have a tender parent to keep 
them from harm and cause them to grow up into a per- 
fect stature. 

I hope that all our young readers are faithful in their 
love for the first of May, for she has much to say to them. 
She is a beautiful messenger; come to remind us of that 
I’riend who is ever faithful to us, whose gifts never grow 
old. [Elis sun and moon and stars are never old to us; 
his earth, with its trees and flowers never weary oureyes, 
his mountains which have stood for ages are ever beauti- 
ful, ever sublime. We wish to climb their heights and 
be with them amongst the clouds, to go still higher till 
we learn something more of that power which can raise 
the mountains and paint the smallest flower. It is good 
to let our thoughts dwell upon these things that we may 
feel more and more that we are always in the presence 
of the greatest and best of beings. 

Each flower has something to say to us; we see in it 
a gift to remind us that the Giver is not far from any of 
his children, that his love never grows old. _—s. c. ¢. 
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A NIGHT THOUGHT. 


Fatuer and God! In sleep be nigh. 
Embosomed in thy love I’d lic,— 

A single ray 

Of thy full day,— . 
A drop of thine infinity. 


And though this earthly sleep ne’er break 
The living soul I know must wake, 

And with strong wing 

Should upward spring 
And its fleshly cerement from it shake. 


And yet into this world I fain 
Once more would wake, if life be gain; 
But be, I pray 
Thy will my way,— 
Peace, busy thought! rest, throbbing brain! 
E. P. 


MARY’S BREAD MAKING. 


“¢ Mary! Mary! where are you, Mary?” 

A voice answered, ‘Here; Here is Mary.” The 
voice was so high and fine, and so far off, that it sound- 
ed like a bird singing. 

‘¢ Where?” 

‘© QO, outin the yard.” 

‘* What are you doing there?” 

“No mischief—I guess not.” 

Mary’s mother wished her little girl to be always neat 
and clean. She did not trim her dresses. She did not 
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curl her hair. Mary was never decked with necklaces, 


bracelets, pins, rings, nor even flowers. But when com- | 


pany was coming, Mary’s mother did not run to catch 
and wash and dress her little daughter. Mary was al- 
ways fit to be seen in her simple gingham or calico robe, 
and white apron. 

But what was Mary doing which she guessed was not 
mischief ? 

She was digging a hole in the ground, with a piece of 
shingle. That was not mischief. But now and then the 
piece of shingle would break, or turn aside with a sud- 
den jerk, and send a shower of dirt over Mary’s head. 

Then Mary would jump up, and shake and brush it 
off, as well asshe could. But her hands were soon very 
dirty, and not fit to touch her dress. Then the dirt was 
no longer brushed and shaken off. 

Presently Mary’s feet were tired, because she had 
nothing else to sit upon. She looked about for a seat. 
There were plenty of logs, but she could not move them 
to the spot where she wished to sit. At last her little 
ancles ached so much, that they gave way, and down 
she sat, flat upon the ground. Her clean frock was soil- 
ed and tumbled. But she went on with her digging. 

Presently she jumped up, and ran to the pump, which 
stood in the shed. ‘There was no water in the pail, nor 
any in the sink. The tin basin and dipper were hanging 
from their nails, shining and clean. Mary shook the 
handle of the pump, but she could not make any water 
run outat the nose. She was not tall enough. 

‘“‘ Naughty pump!” cried she. ‘+I want some water.” 

Anna, a good girl who was busy washing dishes in the 
kitchen, heard her rattle the pump handle. 
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‘Here, Mary dear,” she said, “ Anna hears you. I 
have some nice sweet milk for you, in your own cup. 
Come, poor little thirsty girl.” 

Mary stood still, pouting a little. 

‘** Come soon, or Kitty will drink it for you.” 

Mary did not move. 

“Here, Kitty! Kitty! Kitty! Shall I let her have 
it?” 

No answer. 

“*T guess you are not very thirsty.” 

Mary said nothing, but rattled the handle of the pump 
again. Anna stood at the kitchen door, with the cup in 
her hand. _ 

Up sprang Mary’s little gray Kitty, upon Anna’s gown, 
and put her saucy nose into the cup. Mary only laugh- 
ed. Then Anna put down the cup upon the shed floor, 
and went away to her work again. 

‘“‘ Lap, lap, lap, lap, lap. What hard work it is for 
you to drink, Kitty,” said Mary. ‘ You donot take much 
ata time, in your little dipping tongue. Will you never 
have done? I wish you would drink with your lips. 
Make haste, Kitty, I want my cup.” 

But Kitty was in no haste. She stopped and licked her 
lips two or three times, and looked at Mary, and purred. 
Then she began to lap again. Her whole head was in 
the cup when she came to the bottom of it. Her grey 
ears came just above the edge, laid back very flat upon 
her neck. 

‘‘T thank you, Miss Kitty, to be quick, I say. Else I 
will take itaway. I have my bread to make, and to bake, 
Miss Kit, and I want some water to put to my dirt flour. 
Ah! now you have done.” 
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Kitty had drunk up all the milk, every drop. But she 
did not take her head out of the cup. She wanted to 
wash it clean with her tongue. 

“QO, fie! for shame!” said Mary, seizing the cup. 
“You should never lick the dish! That is very ill bred. 
Did you ever seen me do such a thing?” 

Kitty mewed, and climbed upon Mary’s dress to reach 
the cup which she had taken away. 

Mary turned it upside down, to show that there was not 
a drop init. . But the kitten did not know that it would 
not hold milk, with the bottom upwards. So she still 
mewed, and tried very hard to reach it. 

Little foolish Kit!” cried Mary, laughing. ‘It is 
empty. Cannot you see?” 

Mary set it down upon the floor again. Kitty looked 
into it, and then looked up at Mary. 

“There is no more for you, miss,”’ said Mary, shaking 
her head. And away pranced the kitten, playing with a 
leaf which the wind had blown in at the door. 

“¢ Anna, will you beso kind as topump?” said Mary, 
in a very pleasant and soft tone. Anna came quickly, 
and took down the clean dipper. 

“Oh dear! not in that tin dipper. In my nice little 
own silver cup.” 

‘s'Your cup must be washed clean, before you can use_ 
it after Kitty. I will let. you drink out of my silver dip- 
per.” 

“Silver ? You must say what is true. It is tin; you 
know so.” 

“Yes, yes. But play it is silver, and then the water 
will taste just as well as if it were.” 
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Anna pumped it full. Mary tasted a few drops, but 
she did not feel at all thirsty. 

‘© Why did you call me from my work to pump for 
you, then?” asked Anna, a little sharply. 

‘*T wanted a little water in my cup.” 

* What ! — to play with? ” 

“Yes.” 

** Oh, you must not have water to play with, you 
know.” 

‘* No—I ought not. It is against the rule.” 

‘¢ Mamma said that I must not have water to play with, 
because I[ tipped a basin full into my bosom, trying to 
take it out of the sink. That is all.” 

‘*'You should not try to make me do wrong, Mary dear. 
I would not ask for water, on any account, if I were you.” 

“O no! not any ina basin! Icannot spill it out of 
my cup; a very little, that is all.” 

Anna shook her head, smiling. 

‘‘ ‘You come and pour it into my bread-pan in the yard, 
there. ‘There’s a good girl. Do!” 

Anna went to see what Mary’s bread-pan might be. 
She found only a large hole, dug in the corner of the 
yard. 

*¢ Ah, I would not play in dirt, if I were you! Mak- 
ing dirt bread is not fit work fora little lady. No, in- 
deed! Look at your hands! See your frock! Your 
stockings ! ” 

Mary still dug, and stirred the earth, and cried out in 
a big voice, “ Here is my pounds of flour. Now we 
will pour in the water. Yes, Anna, do pour it in, won’t 
you? A-whole dipper of water—No, no—part of it 
must be yeast. Forty pints of yeast.” 
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‘Forty pints! Well done!” 

“Yes ; forty pints itis. You do not know about my 
receipt. Ihave forty pints in my bread, to make it rise 
nicely.” 

“You do? Then I should think your dust dough 
would rise into a mountain, if it rises at all. I do not 
think it would be convenient to have a mountain raised in 
the yard. How we should look, going up one side, and 
down the other, to get to the fence!” 

Mary laughed a little. Then she sighed, and asked 
Anna to go away. She wished she hada little girl to 
play with, she said, one who would love her, and not 
laugh at her. 

Anna knew it was not pleasant to anybody to be laugh- 
ed at. She did not mean to vex Mary. She told Mary 
she would not laugh at her play, if she did not like it. 

**] am thinking of something you will like me to do 
for you,” she said, soothingly. ‘* Guess what it is.” 

© Will you make me an oven, then?” said Mary, joy- 
fully. 

‘‘Tam nota mason. I cannot make ovens. I can use 
them ; that is all J can do.” 

*¢ What will you do, then, to help me play ? O,I know! 
You can make me a sieve, to sift out the pebbles! O! 
that will be grand!” 

‘“IT do not know how to make sieves. I can do 
something, though, which you will like.” 

** No, you cannot. You donot know what I like. You 
are not kind. I asked you to pour, and you won’t. I do 
not like you to stay with me. Goaway. Goaway!” 


And Mary gave Anna a push, and looked very red and 
cross. 
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~ “T will go, Mary.” 

“ Leave me the dipper. Yes!” 

“c No. 99 

“Why not? I say why not?” screamed Mary, angry 
and half crying. 

Anna had entered the shed door, but came back, and 
looked sorrowfully at Mary, who felt ashamed directly. 

“* Mary, [have no mother now. I loved to do as she 
bade me, when she was alive. Now your mother is al- 
most like a mother to me. .I try to do what I think will 
please her, now.” Having said this, Anna went into the 
house. | 

Mary got up from the ground, and looked at her soiled 
dress, and dirty hands. ‘I love to mind mother, too,” 
thought she, and again she felt ashamed. She walked 
about the yard a little while, and when she felt pleasant, 
went smiling in. Anna did not notice her at first. Mary 
smiled, and smiled, and at last laughed outright, which 
made Anna look up. 

“‘ Oh ho! There is the little lady,” said she. ‘TI will 
wash you, all clean, and brush your hair, and: then i 

‘¢ And then try to make my gown look nicer, will you ?” 

The gown was of pink calico. Anna shook and beat 
it so that Mary could hardly stand. 

‘¢ {It does not look very badly now, does it?” asked 
Mary. 

«© Not so bad as if I had let you have water. It would 
have been spotted with mud, no doubt, if I had.” 

¢¢T am glad.” 

**So am I, for you must have worn it till bed time, 
come who might, you know. And we should all have 
been so mortified ! ” 
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Just then Mary’s mother came out to speak to Anna. 
Then Mary ran to ask her if she thought her dress looked 
very dirty. 

‘“‘ Not clean enough to come to my table to-night,” 
said her mother. ‘You may go abroad to see Anna, if 
she is willing to have you.” — 

Anna said she she should like- her company to tea, 
very much. Mary was not forbidden to run into the par- 
lor during the afternoon if she wished. Her mother only 
said she should not be very proud of her, should any 
visitor chance to be there. Mary wished to change her 
apron, at least. But she knew her mother would not al- 
low it. She had a clean one every morning. 

‘¢T will tell you now what you tried to guess, that you 
would like better than playing in the dirt,”’ said Anna. 

‘¢ Yes, dear Anna, tell me now. I know I shall like it. 
You are so kind!” 

“¢] will teach you how to make real buckwheat cakes. 
You shall make them with your own little hands, and put 
them on the griddle yourself witha spoon. We will 
have them on our table for tea.” 

Mary danced with delight. 

Anna tied a towel round her neck, and rolled up her 
sleeves, and brought acricket for her to stand upon by 
the table. Then she measured the flour, and the yeast, 
and the water, a little of each, and let Mary mix it ina 
little pitcher, and set it in a warm place to rise. Mary 
took her little chair, and sat down by it. Kitty came and 
sat down by her side. She sat up straight and prim, as 
if she too were watching Mary’s cakes. 

Pretty soon Mary began to lift the cover and peep. “Is 
it not time to make the fire burn, and heat the griddle ?” 
she said. 
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‘No, indeed,” said Anna. ‘“ After I have carried 
tea into the parlor, we shall fry our little buck-wheats.” 

‘‘Eilse they would be all cold when we take our sup- 
per,” said Mary, readily. 

‘“‘Besides, they have to rise, you know, a long, long 
time. Now get Dinah, and play with her, that you may 
not be tired of waiting.. Nothing you can do will hasten 
the rising, so you may as well forget all about it for some 
hours, if youcan. See, the things in Dinah’s box are 
allina heap. I will heat the little flat-iron, and you can 
smooth and fold those that are tumbled all up so.” 

‘¢T shall know all about ironing, and making buckwheat 
cakes,” said Mary, delighted. | 

‘¢ You must not take the iron from the range yourself, 
remember.” 

“Why?” 

‘You might burn yourself, or set your apron on fire. 
I will see when it is just hot enough.” 

Mary’s ironing made the time pass away very fast. 
She ironed Dinah’s night caps and handkerchiefs very 
nicely. Sometimes the iron turned over, and made her 
jump by touching her hand. It was not enough to burn 
her much. 

When the ironing was done, Mary did not know what 
to do. She wished the cakes were ready to bake. She 
ran into the parlor a little while, to tell her mother about 
her ironing, and her cookery. 

When she came back, she found the kitten sitting in her 
chair, with one of Dinah’s night gowns on, and a night 
cap too. The cap did not set very well over her ears, 
but her cunning little white face looked out of it very 
drolly. Mary laughed, and capered about. Kit soon 
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became tired, and tried to jump out of the chair. Her 
feet were tangled in the long skirt,and she rolled heels 
over head upon the hearth. 

‘‘ Poor Kitty, she is very sleepy,” said Anna, when 
they had done laughing. ‘‘ Cannot you make her a bed ? ” 

A cushion, with a handkerchief for a sheet, and an 
apron for a quilt, made a fine bed. Kitty went to sleep 
in it, with her cap on, as orderly as anybody. 

Mary helped Anna carry in tea. Then the griddle 
was made ready, and the little flap-jacks were fried, and 
a pile of them placed on the table in a cup-plate. Mary 
helped Anna, and herself. 

‘¢ Very nice,” said Anna, putting a whole one into her 
mouth. 

Mary cut hers in small pieces, like full grown flap- 
jacks. Kitty waked up, and came in her night cap to 
ask for her share. She had made her escape from the 
night gown. 

Very good,” said Anna, again. ‘ Though I think a 
little more salt would not have hurt them.” 

‘I shall put more next time,” answered Mary. 

‘¢Is not this better than dirt-bread ?”’ said Anna. 

Mary blushed, and said she would never use such flour 
as that any more. And then Anna promised that she 
would let her make a little apple-dumpling the next day, 
to be boiled for her dinner, in company with a great one 
for the family. 

“If your mother is willing, I mean, of course,” said 
Anna. 

Mary’s mother laughed when Mary asked her. Mary 
did not like that very well. 

‘You are a very little girl to learn to cook,”’ said she, 
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“but I like you should know how thinks are done. Anna 
may teach you what she chooses, if you are careful never 
to meddle without leave. When you are a lady grown, 
you may havea kitchen of your own. I hope then you 
will be less ignorant than some young housekeepers, how 
to direct what is to be done in it.” A. 
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‘Tue beautiful record of blooming infancy and pater- 
nal love which it is the purpose of the following article to 
exhibit, possesses the advantage of being no fictitious rep- 
resentation, but is taken from actual life. It consists of 
extracts from the correspondence of the great Roman his- 
torian Niebuhr, who, as is well known, was the only son 
of an equally distinguished father, Niebuhr the celebrated 
Oriental traveller. The whole work might be read with 
equal profit and pleasure by every youth desirous of at- 
taining the highest degree of mental improvement and 
moral excellence. Nature had richly endued him with 
her choicest gifts, and these were diligently cultivated and 
developed by his accomplished father. An extraordinary | 
memory was manifested in him from earliest childhood ; 
when only seven years old, a literary friend read in his 
presence to his parents, the tragedy of Macbeth, not sus- 
pecting that he was engaging the attention of the child. 
‘Some days afterwards, the father found among the papers 
of his little son,a closely written manuscript of seven 
pages, containing an accurate abstract of the whole story. 
He was so much pleased with it, that he insisted upon 
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showing it to the gentleman who had read the play to 
them ; but the child burst into tears, and was in the ut- 
most distress at the thought of having his imperfect sketch 
exhibited. 

Many years afterwards, his first wife and a young fe- 
male friend, to whom he had read Gibbon’s history of the 
decline and fall of the Roman Empire, amused themselves 
with asking him all manner of questions, through the work, 
in regard to dates, persons, events, &c., and he answered 
the whole with unerring precision. When twenty-one 
years old, his father sent him to Edinburgh, where he at- 
tended on the lectures of the University for eighteen 
months. Not long after his return, he married Amelia 
Hensler, a lady to whom he had long been attached, and 
who, during the sixteen years of their happy union, was 
the enlightened sympathising companion of his mind, as 
well as the chosen of his heart. During that space of 
time, they journeyed often and resided in different cities, 
as he sustained offices of high trust, both in the Danish 
and Prussian courts. She died of a lingering consump- 
tion at Berlin, in June, 1815, never having been a mother. 
From that very circumstance she was, perhaps, the more 
interested in her husband’s literary offspring. Almost 
in her expiring moments, he asked her if there was any 
thing more which he could do for her; if she had any 
wish that remained unfulfilled? ‘Goon, and finish your 
Roman history,’ was her prompt and noble answer. 

In the September following her death, he was appoint- 
ed by the Prussian government ambassador to Rome, 
in part, for the purpose of affording him facilities towards 
the perfecting of his great work. He left Berlin the next 
summer, and previous to his departure married a young 
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lady who had been brought up in the family of Dora 
Hensler, the elder sister of his first wife. Her name was 
Margaret, but he always designates her in his letters by 
the German abbreviation of Gretchen. He continued to 
reside in Rome during seven years, and became the father 
of four children, one son, the eldest, and three daughters, 
whowere born there. The letters from which the following 
extracts are traaslated, were addressed to, Dora Hensler, 
his sister-in-law, and Count Savigny,‘a learned friend in 
Berlin. Though none of our young readers may have 
had the advantage of being born in Rome, or of having 
descended from illustrious scholars, all of them may cul- 
tivate those habits of quick and accurate observation, 
aversion to false pretensions, industry, purity, truthful- 
ness and deep piety, which Niebuhr considered as so in- 
finitely desirable for his son; while his sense of their 
value for himself, will best appear by the following pas- 
sage, taken from one of his youthful letters. 

‘¢ Oh it is very true! all that we can do for ourselves, 
consists in the exaltation of our spiritual ability by the 
conscientious exercise of it in the sharpening of the re- 
ceptive faculty, the strengthening and refining of the 
judgment and understanding, the purification of the rea- 
son and keeping clean the conscience. When this is 
done, if nature have not been too niggardly towards us, 
what can hinder rising higher and higher, up to that de- 
gree of perfection which is assigned to limited men. Only 
we must not squander our time, we must forget and des- 
pise the earthly, abstain from meddling with what is for- 
eign to us and pursue our own path; thus shall we be 
performing our duty, not burying the talent given us by 
our heavenly Father, but putting it out to usury.” 
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Our selections commence with the birth of his son, and 
to our elder readers, familiar only with Niebwhr’s cele- 
brity as the profoundest of historians, they will present his 
character in a new lightas a most tender and wise father. 
Indeed, we cannot conceive of their being read by any 
parents, without a higher sense of the happiness and re- 
sponsibility of their holy relation, and new desires to per- 
form its duties aright. 

Rome, Apri. 2, 1817. 

“‘ The hour is passed and a fine strong little boy is born 
tous. He weighs nine pounds, is full sized and fleshy, 
with red cheeks, yellow hair and blue eyes. Thou may- 
est imagine Gretchen’s delight in the dear babe, after her 
severe sufferings. I have already told you the boy’s 
name; only we shall add to ita Roman, either Marcus 
er Lucius, by which he will be called. You above all, 
must be his god-mother; Behrens also, of course, and 
Savigny—his guardian if I die—with Nicolovius, his god- 
fathers. Should Playfair return here, who was formerly 
a clergyman, we shall invite him to perform the rite of 
baptism.” 

To Savigny, April 3, after announcing the event, he 
adds. ‘* The omens under which the boy is born are ex- 
eellent. April, the blossom and spring month of Italy, 
was with my old Romans a month of special good for- 
tune; on the first day, a feast was held in honour of 
Venus and Fortuna Virilis, and the Italians assure me 
that Santa Venus is not to be despised. At his birth, 
Sirius and Orion shone full into the chamber. I rather 
think that we must make him a brave Prussian officer, for 
three scholars in succession, can hardly be, and if he 
goes on as he has come into the world, he may vie with 
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General Grollman in stoutness. Now, after this annun- 
ciation, his mother and I invite you, dearest Savigny, to 
stand as his godfather. An English clergyman will 
christen the child, probably my venerable old preceptor 
Playfair. At first, we were uneasy at the thought of his 
having to remain for a long time unbaptised, but were re- 
lieved by the swarming hither of thousands of lazy cove- 
tous Englishmen, among whom there is no lack of cler- 
gymen. ‘There is a special propriety, dearest Savigny, 
in your being his godfather, as you are his guardian if I 
die. He is to be named Charles, after his paternal grand- 
father, and Nicholas after the father of my Amelia, and 
he is to have a Roman name by which he will be called. 
We are hesitating between Marcus and Lucius. It shall 
not be so unprofitable to the boy to have been born in 
Rome, as it is to me to have come here. [Ile shall learn 
to find his way about as soon as he can walk, and shall 
hear the story of Romulus in the Farnese gardens. As 
soon as he can speak German, I shall begin to talk Latin 
to him, and if he wants to hear a story, he must learn to 
understand it. Afterward Greek in the same way. 
April 30. To his sister-in-law. ‘The child has glo- 
rious health. He looks about joyously and already fixes 
his eye on objects. I can handle him very well,and he is 
perfectly quiet with me. 1 am thinking a great deal 
about his education. I wrote to you lately how early I 
desired to familiarize him with the ancient languages. 
He must be taught to believe every thing that is narrated 
to him, and though I formerly disputed it, [ now admit 
that you were right in deeming it best to relate no tales, 
but to keep to the poets. The ancient poets Iwill de- 
scribe and read to him in such a way, that he shall abso- 
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lutely receive the gods and heroes as historical being 
at the same time, I shall tell him that the ancients were 
imperfectly acquainted with the true God, and that these 
gods were overthrown when Christ came into the world. 
The old and new Testaments he shall receive with a lite- 
ral faith, and a firm belief in all which has become un- 
certain or lost to me, sball be cherished in him from in- 
fancy. He shall learn to observe and take in the truth, 
and thus become at home in nature and feed his imagi- 
nation. 

May 14, The boy thrives admirably. It makes me 
sad, when at evening he struggles for us to carry him to 
the window towards the light, and then motionless, ear- 
nestly, cheerfully gazes up to the firmament. It is pre- 
sent with me, how we two carried Amelia there, the last 
time that she looked upon the sky. Thank Heaven! 
that at this remembrance, my tears at least are not dried 
up. 

June 20. Yesterday and last night I passed in think- 
ing of my Amelia, and to-day (her birthday) belongs to 
the same recollections. Lately, I saw her in a dream, 
as if she had come back to me after a long separation ; 
but there was an uncertainty, like the images in dreams, 
whether she again lived on this earth or belonged to it 
but in passing. She saluted me as after a long absence, 
hastily asking for the child and having it brought to her. 
Happy he, who can cling with pious faith to sucha holy 
vision as my departed Amelia, and wait for a fairer and 
eternal spring! This faith is not to be acquired; will it 
ever be my portion ? 

November 8. The dear child gains daily. He is 
full of good humour and kindliness. I feel that I am 
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every day more attached to him. He is in very deed 
the apple of my eye, and love is no bad teacher. 

November 29. I made a speculation to-day. I bought 
a picture by Francia, for 130 sequins, which indeed any 
gallery might be proud to exhibit. This old master is 
decidedly one of my greatest favourites. It was delight- 
ful and touching to us that the dear child eagerly stretched 
forward towards it as soon as it was brought in, though he 
took no notice of other pictures which were hanging 
around. It was a Madonna; and, evidently cheated, he 
lisped to it his * Ma, ma, ma.’ 

Rome, Aprit 11, 1818. 

‘The child is blooming and well. He clings to me, 
and begins already to caress. Without being directed by 
any one,he kissed my hand. 

A sister was given to Marcus July 11, 1818, and writ- 
ing to his sister-in-law, the father says, “ ‘To me, a little 
girl is in every respect the most acceptable, for in a year 
she will be capable of being adear little play-mate for 
the boy. | venture to call her Amelia,and beseech God 
that she may prove worthy of the name.” 

August 15. ‘The little one gives us much anxiety, even 
the pleasure afforded us by the stout Marcus ts thereby 
divided, and it seems almost an act‘of injustice to his sis- 
ter, to enter into hisinnocent joyousness. It is really sad 
to see two children so oppositely treated by fate. The 
one loaded with all the gifts of fortune, with the most 
perfect health, strength and frolicsomeness, lovely and 
bright; the other weak, with sickly tendencies, and pos- 
sibly, a sickness that endangers life. Under such expe- 
riences, faith in an individual providence must be pre- 
served very simple and free from all subtilties, in order 
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to afford consolation. Ishall endeavor firmly to plant 
this vital faith in my child ; and every one in his sphere, 
who desires that piety should again take root in the world, 
ought to do the same. 

September 1. During the appalling heat, I was not ill, 
because I merely vegetated within doors, but I was quite 
exhausted. Marcus alone stood it with unabated fresh- 
ness and was unconscious of the change in the weather. 
Probably it is his perfeet healthiness which developes his 
teeth so gradually, and his not yet speaking, may be ow- 
ing partly to his being able to understand every thing, 
and partly to the mixture of two languages buzzing in 
his ears. Every one loves him, from the women down 
to the old Franciscan from Regusa, who often visits us 
as a friend of the house. His nurse, who is not much at- 
tached to her own children, weeps, the waiting maid tells 
us, at the thought of her near separation from him. I 
now feel that the joyful time is not far distant when he 
will be able to listen to narratives, and these, Rome and 
the life here will render easy for me, though I should be 
able to derive no other benefit from them. The more 
jangled the world is, the more it needs education. A 
simple ideal world should be created for a child born in 
a senile decaying period, wherein it may grow up pure 
and firm. A clear understanding is absolutely indispen- 
sable, because the entanglement of half true ideas is most 
injurious. Besides, early infused and carefully guarded 
principles, possessing all the force of a prejudice, impart 
extraordinary energy, both internally and externally. He 
who goes forth with these, fights with a weapon of which 
those who surround him are destitute. The mass too of 
what is to be learned, which without an instructor op- 
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presses and confuses, may be wonderfully simplified by 
a teacher, and the child fed on marrow, instead of dry 
bones. 
To Savigny. October 1. To German parents, the 
vringing up children here is a bitter thing. We are 
obliged to keep them about us unceasingly ; for they had 
better be dead, than resemble the people of this place. 
No one can be convinced of this but from experience, 
and I must therefore beg you not to shake your head. 
Could you only sit down here eight days as the father of 
a family, you would see how it fares with a people votd 
of reason and conscience, and abandoned to every selfish 
impulse. ‘The difference among them, consists in whether 
these impulses are well or ill directed, whether they are 
partially balanced among themselves and admit of rest. 
Here, one sees in what manner the union of pitiable su- 
perstition with an inaptness for piety influences the hu- 
man heart. In Naples, to be sure, it is still worse, be- 
cause the people are more malicious and passionate than 
here. The passions there, and what one witnesses here, 
are as unpoetical as possible; they rush in a twinkling to 
the wildest fury. Confession, absolution and indulgen- 
ces may produce good amonga conscientious reflective 
people like the Tyrolese; here they open the guif of all 
corruption. When one looks back to the old Romans, 
who were swayed by a religion of the purest genuineness, 
fidelity and honesty, the present state appears most sur- 
prising. Should it ever be in my power to proceed with 
my history, I shall venture to testify that this religion, 
which was something wholly remote from Stoicism, found- 
ed the greatness of the old republican period, and that 
the life of the stute was derived from it. 
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To his sister-in-law. October 3. Marcus is tormented 
with his back teeth, though he is not ill, but only restless 
and out of humour. What makes it bad is that the nurse 
is wholly devoted to him, and he to her; she jealously 
keeps him to herself, and we dare not interfere, because 
her services are suo invaluable and indispensable for the 
little one. During his weaning, Marcus was separated 
from her eight days, and their meeting was memorable. 
He turned as red as fire and looked at her with an ex- 
pression of distress; she held out her hands to him, he 
was in his mother’s arms, but turned away from her and 
threw himself into mine. Gradually he ventured to look 
towards her, then he struggled to reach her, and threw 
himself with his face on her breast, but without attempt- 
ing to nurse. He was evidently in great commotion of 
spirit. Since then, alas! he has been much more wilful, 
and stays with her more than ever ; her remaining in the 
house will greatly increase the difficulty of training him. 
The child is terribly violent, though good at heart. We 
shall be so glad, when he begins to talk more! 

Rome, June 15, 1819. 

Since I have had children and my own heart beats so 
at the slightest sufferings which affect them that | have to 
compose myself, I feel; far more for the sufferings of 
children, than formerly, and far more with parents. You 
must think of my children with the same sympathy which 
I feel for little Agnes, who was as dear to my Amelia as 
to you, and of “her distressed parents. Our children are 
happy and joyous, Marcus, as much so as a child can be 
which is born in every respect under a fortunate star; 
Amelia, not indeed so fully, but ina far higher degree 
than we should at first have thought possible. Itis the 
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greatest happiness of Marcus to ride, and with a safe sad- 
dle we can trust him to sit alone, without being held, on 
an ass, led by a halter along a level path. 

Let me tell you more about these innocent darlings, on 
whom a blessing seems to rest. Amelia delights in pic- 
tures more than Marcus, especially in the glorious Madon- 
na of Francesco Francia. Another admirable picture 
which I[ bought afterwards, is a cotemporaneous copy of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s Christ among the scribes of the law, 
when they asked him which was the greatest command- 
ment; itisso perfect as to be scarcely surpassed by the 
original. This Christ of Leonardo, is more beautiful, 
deeply thoughtful and mildly gracious, than any face I 
ever saw. 

October 20. Wecame back to the city on Saturday 
and were right in so doing, as since then the autumnal 
. Tains have failen in torrents. The early severe cold 
quite spoiled our sojourn among the Appenines. The 
children were entirely recruited there. Amelia sum- 
moned courage at last to go alone; she talks much sooner 
than’Marcus. ‘The dear rogue is not envious, but willing- 
ly gives up to his sister; he caresses her with joyous 
fondness, and calls her ‘Ama mia!’ He is a remarka- 
bly good boy. : 
Rome, Fesrvary 19, 1820. 

We have gone through a very sad time. After some 
warm days winter suddenly returned, and both the child- 
ren took violent colds, Amelia first. Two days later 
Marcus became ill. The fever and cough were very 
violent with him too, and a German physician whom we 
are so fortunate as to have here, apprehended inflammation 
of the lungs or an inflammatory fever. The child was out 
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of his head ; we had shown him pictures to amuse him, 
and some of the figures terrified him so, that he took re- 
fuge from his own little bed in his mother’s, and with an 
agony that threatened spasms begged her to drive those 
people away; he had many other fancies of the same 
kind. Being so strong and full-blooded, the fever was 
doubly violent and dangerous. But with the use of means 
and God’s help, the sickness subsided after a few days, 
and he is now again pretty well. The sweet little Ame- 
lia, however, occasions me silent anxiety. She is too 
delicate a child, and very intelligent. Sickness has made 
her wilful, and her whims try patience to the utmost. 
The wilfulness of Marcus is not of the same sort, and 
that wild defiance of which I used to complain, has evi- 
dently diminished. Healmost always obeys a kind decid- 
ed word; even the doctor soon subdued him, though he 
was at first refractory. In his sickness he was distress: , 
ingly affectionate ; at other times his love corresponds to 
. his sturdiness. Indeed | comfort myself in his not show- 
ing that kind of sensibility which, though in children so 
attractive, excites apprehension. He loves his sister with 
a touching vehemence, and is far more willing to receive 
areproof himself, than to see her chided ; then indeed, 
he is sometimes quite wild. ‘She is my Amelia, don’t 
scold my Amelia!’ he will say with bright tears. If 
Marcus were only willing to learn —a better child need 
not be! For the last threé months his obstinacy has 
given us no serious disquiet. Frequently, when after an 
outburst he has been reproved, he hides away for a couple 
of minutes, composes himself, and then returns with an 
open honest face, all affection and good humour, not car- 
ing for what has been refused him. Amelia is less affec- 
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tionate and somewhat teasing; indeed I should be more 
sad on her account, if she clung to me like the spirited boy, 
whose warm heart gushes over only too much. 

April 15. Our little Amelia has safely gone through 
her weaning. The child is more healthy than formerly, 
and misses her nurse the less from having long been fa- 
miliar with the waiting maid, who had almost won her 
preference. Marcus feels her loss much more, and dur- 
ing the first days of her absence, contrary to his usual 
habit, was out of humour and dissatisfied. He was quite 
as much vexed with her for having left him, as troubled 
at the loss of .her. He never named her, but when at 
last the little one in a sleepy whimpering tone called after 
her, he burst into violent weeping. <A firm deep nature 
shows itself in the dear boy on many occasions. The 
alphabet is a torment to all children; he now knows 

. more than half of it, and finds occasion in our walks 
where old’ inscriptions are standing or lying around, for 
recognising the letters, which he points out with pleasure. 
On the second day after the nurse’s departure, he was 
most out of temper, and resolutely refused to say his let- 
ters. He knowsthat when he says them well, he will re- 
ceive a fig; but at the very outset, before he grew obsti- 
nate in not chosing to know E, he commenced of himself 
with informing me that he did not wish for any figs, and 
walked off, not showing any ill temper, as he had been 
willing to say the others; now, however, he absolutely 
refused. I drew various things for him on the ground, in 
the garden, and described them to him, letters also among 
them, which he began to name but left off almost imme- 
diately, insisting that he could not say them to-day. I 
reproved him and let him go. After some time I called 
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to him, and told him that he troubled me and I would 
have nothing to do with him. He soon came back into 
the garden, and sat down quite pensive and downcast op- 
posite to where I was walking back and forth. Presently 
he came to the spot where I had drawn the letters but 
effaced them again, looked for them and cried out that he 
did not see the letters, but should like to say them. When 
I went towards him, he flew to me, hugged me and show- 
ed himself so docile and ashamed, that I was quite touch- 
ed. On all occasions the child shows so strong a sense 
of right and wrong, especially of his own wrong, that I 
can securely trust to his permitting himself to be guided 
into all good, since he has been thus far, from the first 
dawn of consciousness, all that we could wish. He knows 
already a number of the buildings here in the city, and 
the art of finding his way about has long been his most 
decided talent. The despair of the nurse at parting, was 
frightful. 

The educating Marcus will he harder for me, from his 
not learning as I had hoped both languages together. His 
tongue being endowed with no glibness for speaking, he 
is the less able to overcome the difficulties of two langua- 
ges, and I have been obliged to let the German give 
place to the easier acquisition of the Italian; so that I 
must now wait with patience for his learning German, 
though it seems unnatural to talk with one’s child in a for- 
eign language, for though tolerably at home in Italian, I 
am far from speaking it like my own tongue. 

May 6, 1820. I do think that you would find there is 
nota better and more lovely boy to be seen than Marcus. 
He gains the heart of every one. His openness, his 
cheerful kindliness and the absence of every offensive ill 
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habit win for him abiding regard. Upon any outbreak of 
self-will, which never reaches bad temper, he receives re- 
proof with tears, and it is always followed by remarkably 
good behaviour. Fle is totally free from the abomination 
of selfish greediness. Jivery day he shows signs of a 
good heart, and thereby increases my affection for him. 
May God preserve to him his pure noble nature! Ihave 
as yet seen no traces in him of high imagination, and it 
is quite possible that my father may re-appear in him en- 
tirely. In acquiring and retaining, he is very good. 
Though little interested as yet in listening to narratives, 
he is all the more in looking at objects, and when I walk 
with him I explain everything to him, buildings for in- 
stance, &c. He understands very well. For example, 
he can accurately distinguish marble from Travertin, and 
the latter freq uently from Peperin. The less active his 
imagination is at present, the more indispensable it will 
be to read the poets to him as soon as he can listen to 
them. And here is the pity that he is so backward in 
German, because no Homer that can be read, is to be 
found in Italian, and it is so easy here to make a child far 
more familiar with the ancient poets than elsewhere, and 
to bring them close to him by showing him the statues in 
the museums. [shall now impart all his instruction prin- 
cipally throngh the eye, and make it life-like. 


June 10, 1820. On returning from Albano, I was ill 
with a little attack of dysentery, which soon left me. The 
tenderness of Marcus on the occasion was quite touching. 
I had told him about my father, and he had often looked 
at the pictures in his work. He inquired whether he was 
in Germany? I told him that he was in heaven, and we 
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should go to him. When he saw me ill, he said, ‘* But 
father, you will not die. You must stay with me; we 
wont go to heaven, we will go to Germany.” L. 0. 


(To be continued.) 
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TBANSLATED FROM THE POLISH OF ELIZABETH DANZBACKA. 


Come hither, come hither, all wayward and wild 

As thou hast been, and wilt be, thou beautiful child 
Of asire, who is flying we cannot tell whither — 

And for him, let him go—but for thee, haste thee hither ! 
Whimsical art thou, oh beautiful Spring! 

Changeful thou art, as a maiden of earth ; 

We know not if sunshine or storm thou wilt bring, 
Yet do we love thee and long for thy birth. 

And we never can frown, when in madness of mirth, 
Loveliest, now from thy hand thou dost throw 
Blossoms of delicate beauty, and there 

Dost wrap them all upin a mantle of snow, 

And ere we can gather, dost hide them again. 

Who could look darkly on infants at play ? 

And thou art as wild and as sportive as they: 

Thy frolics as theirs are unfettered of reason 

Yet graceful, thou golden, thou gladdening season 
Art thou, as are they, whether sunbeams are o’er thee, 
Or whether thou scatter the storm-clouds before thee. 
All things become thy young innocent beauty : 

Well do we love thee, and gladly we bring 

To the first of thy coming, our tribute of duty, 

And we bid thee right welcome, thou beautiful Spring! 
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‘‘ Bersuazzar, whiles he tasted the wine, commanded to 
bring the golden and silver vessels which his father Nebuchad- 
nezzar had taken out of the temple.”’ ‘* Then they brought the 
golden vessels that were taken out of the temple of the house of 


God.”’ “ And the King and his Princes and his wives and his 


concubines drank in them.”’ ‘In the same hour came forth the 


fingers of a man’s hand and wrote over against the candlestick 
upon the plaster of the wall of the King’s Palace, and the King 
saw the part of the hand that wrote. Then the King’s counte- 
nance was changed and his ‘thoughts troubled him, so that the 


joints of his limbs were loosed and his knees smote one against 


anotber.”’ 


In reading this portion of the history of Belshazzar and 
his feast, a feast intended to show his power and his 
wealth and in which he expected to triumph and rejoice ; 
we are overawed at the course which events take, so un- 
looked for by the king and his friends. At his command 
the table was furnished out with the golden and silver ves- 
scls which his father had taken out of the teniple. ‘he 
spoils they were that showed the power of his father the 
king. 

Seated at the banquet all hearts and eyes were rejoic- 
ing in the magnificence before them; but in the same 
hour they were drinking and rejoicing, in the midst of 
their laughing and talking, a sudden pause comes upon 

the whole assembly of Princes and Lords: their laughter 
is changed into dread, and words die upon the lips which 
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are now paled with fear. What has so appalled these 
great Princes of the earth? what has put to silence their 
voices that were ringing through the banquet hall? Had 
they not wine in their yold and silver vessels, and were 
they not in a splendid hall in the presence of the great 
king ? was not the banquet table brilliant with the light 
from the golden candlesticks, and was it not covered with 
all the dainties that could tempt the appetite, and did 
they not all make merry and rejoice in their wealth and 
powcr? Who was there that should dare to say to their 
laughter, be still, and to their rejoicing hearts be sad and 
fearful? No one. No intruder dared venture into this 
regal hall. No messenger came with the swiftness of 
the wind to say that an enemy was at hand, and that the 
king must rise up and defend himself, his friends, and 
his kingdom. . 

It seerns that while the King was raising the golden 
cup to his lips his eyes rested upon the wall where the 
fingers of a mun’s hand were writing over against the 
candlestick that was placed there to throw light upon the 
feast. Atthis sight the King’s countenance was changed, 
and his thoughts troubled him, and his knees smote one 
against another ; his face, before flushed with feasting, be- 
came of a death-like paleness, and his wives and _ his 
friends are transfixed with fear. The vessel and gold 
and silver are no longer seen, the feast is forgotten, all 
eyes see nothing but the changed countenance of the 
King and the hand writing on the wall. The King has 
not the power even to support his own weight : as weak 
as an infant, he cannot stand. 

Had this hand at which the King’s countenance changed 
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a dagger in it, so that he feared it would stretch out and 
pierce his heart and take from him the life he was enjoy- 
ing? No, it simply wrote four words upon the wall and 
when it had done so, disappeared. 

Why did the King so tremble at these four words? 
Why did his countenance become changed ? 

Was the King’s table spread with the fruits of honest 
well paid labor? Were its ornaments placed there to 
encourage those who used the gifts God had given them 
in their poverty, that they might by this use supply the 
wants of life by a fair exthange! Were the guests the 
King invited to his feast, those whose hearts would be 
made glad by having enough to satisfy their hunger, and 
who would bless tle hour when in the presence of their 
King they had enjoyed the pleasures of a feast? If it 
were so why should the King tremble 2? Why should his 
guests who were enjoying his bounty stand in deadly fear ? 
If this were the feast, what hand writing could disturb the 
tranquillity of his soul. Why did he not calmly examine 
the mysterious words which appeared upon the wall where 
he was dispensing the bounties which God had bestowed 
upon him. But no, it was another sort of feast at which 
he presided, and filled with the cowardly fear which comes 
to those who are partaking of the forbidden fruit, he could 
neither see nor understand what was written for him. He 
sends for the wise men, for Astrologers, for Soothsayers, 
that they may decypher these fearful words. The wise 
men, the Astrologers, the Soothsayers who were in his 
service were also unable to read the characters. At last 
a man who had lived in the fear of Gud was called up be- 
fore the King and to his clear mind the words were easily 
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understood, and he told Belshazzar that the words told 
him that his Kingdom was to be taken from him, that he 
had been weighed in the balances and had been found 
wanting. And that same night the King was no more. 

_ The feast at which the King presided was not such an 
one as we have described. His table was spread with 
vessels that his father had taken from the temple of God ; 
his guests were only the rich and the powerful like him- — 
self. They and he sat down to their feast forgetting per- 
haps that there was a power greater than the King’s. 
There were spread before them the luxuries obtained by 
injustice and fraud. The King had leda selfish and un- 
just life ; he had lived upon the labors of others without 
giving just returns. In the midst of luxury himself he 
had forgotten the poverty and sufferings of others! But 
the day came at last when he was to render in his ac- 
count. At this hour his face became changed. His 
guilty conscience was aroused, and filled with fear when 
he saw the hand writing on the wall, his knees smote one 
against another, and when too late, he saw the end of his 
miserable life. 

This story of Belshazzar carries with it a moral that 
no time can efface. The visibfe hand is no more making 
characters upon the plaster over against the can:llestick, 
neither to Kings, or subjects; but the palace walls are 
ever standing in every human soul, and the hand is ever 
writing its judgments near the light which God has placed 
as a guide in every human breast. 

In our days of prosperity and rejoicing, in that same 
hour should we look especially to see what this hand 
writes. If aught have been taken from the temple of God 
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by our fathers, let us not make a day of feasting to ex- 
hibit the spoils, but rather a day of fasting, humiliation 
and prayer, and let us restore to the temple of the living 
God what belongs to it, and then have our board furnish- 
ed with the simple ornaments of charity, justice and 
honesty. 

Let the King: at the South restore to the temple of God 
the vessels which he has stolen, and let them be used for 
the service ofthe Most High, and not degraded into the 
uses that will, when he is called to his account, make his 
knees smite one against another. Let the Kings of the 
North tuo, notattend a feast which isso laid out. Let them 
neither encourage the spoiling of the temple of God by 
the hands of others, while they themselves keep clear of 
the outward guilt. 

Let the wise men, the Astrologers, and the Sovthsayers 
lead pure and upright lives that they may be able to de- 
cypher the charactery on the walls of the palace of the 
King, lest it also appear to them when at their feast. 

O that the South would have a feast, in which the hand 
would write, ‘* The days of Slavery are finished. The 
Kingdom of darkness shall give way. The days of wicked 
oppression have come to an end. Let righteousness ex- 
alt the nation. Let the vessels of gold be returned to thie 
temple of (Gzod!” ‘Then would all hearts rejoice, then 
would the knees bend not in fear, but in thanksgiving that 
the Kingdom of heaven was at hand. S' C. C. 
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TO HENRY, WITH A TOY RABBIT. 
April, 1838. 


Mr little merry boy, it has sometimes been my habit 

To pen a rhyme for you, and to it now I join a rablnt. 

Now if you had your choice, which would you have this time, 
A Rhyme without a Rabbit, or a Rabbit without Rhyme ? 


If Bunnie were alive and real, what would he like to say 

To his little playmate Henry, this pleasant April day ? 

We can but try to bring again the pleasant times of fable, 

When to talk, like little boys and girls, the birds and beasts 
were able. 


Rabbit. Oh come, little Henry, 
This soft April day, 
Come out in the garden, 
With Bunnie to play! 
Though so timid ! am, 
Full of tremblings and fears, 
You may stroke my soft back 
And my pretty long ears, 
For I know, by that smile 
Of sweetness and joy, 
I may trust to your kindness, 
You dear little boy. 


When I lived in the woods, 
So merry and wild, 

I had three little brothers, 
All gentle and mild. 

One looked just like me, 
With a coat white as milk, 
With pretty pink eyes, 

And was softer than silk; 
The second was grey, 
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And the other was black, 
With little white spots 
All over his back. 

Oh how we ’d run races, 
And frolic and play, 

And gambol and frisk 
All the long sunny day! 
And then in the autumn, 
Our gay little cousins, 
The pretty grey squirrels 
Would join us by dozens, 
And each one his nuts 
Would gather and crack, 
With his soft bushy tail 
Thrown up on his back. 


One warm day, to rest, 
Sadly tired, I sank, 
Where the trees threw their shade 
On a flowery bank. 
So while I lay there, 
And quietly slept, 
A boy came along, 
And slyly he crept 
To the soft mossy bed 
Where so sweetly I lay, 
And stele poor litle Bun 
From his home far away. 
At first all was sorrow, 
And trouble, and strife ; 
But I’m now reconciled 
To this tame sort of life, 
And give up my old ways, 
So free and so wild, 
To be the playmate 
Of a kind little child. 

g* 
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MINNIE. 
(Continued.) 


CHAPTER V. 


“ Wet!” thought Minnie, “that was a big dream for 
a little girl ; it is worth while to sleep in a eagle’s nest if 
it brings us such fine adventures in our dreams. Per- 
haps,” thought she, (Minnie did not know much) “ per- 
haps it is because I am near heaven upon this high 
rock and so this big dream could come to me more east- 
ly ; but by sleeping here, I have missed my nice break- 
fast; I suppose the birds and squirrels are afraid to come 
near an eagle’s nest.” 

She stepped out of the nest, put on her shoes and lvok- 
ed for her hat which she had hung upon a shrub, but it 
was gone. The wind had probably blown it away, for 
she was not careful enough to tie it. So seeing nothing 
of it, she went to the verge of the crag and, looking over, 
there she spied it, just at the foot of the rock, and out of it 
sprang two little squirrels. Minnie laughed and clapped 
her hands when she saw that the hat was half filled with 
fruit and nuts. 

‘“* How kind God is to take such care of me!” she cried, 
‘and the little dears, only think of their not forgetting 
me!” And Minnie ran down and hastening to the per- 
pendicular side of the rock, where the hat lay, she seat- 
ed herself there and began to eat her nice breakfast ; and 
while she sat there a yellow bird came and perched on 
her shoulder and sung; and then a blue-bird came and 
then a cunning little wren ; and they hopped into her hat 
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and sat on the rim of it, and hopped all about her lap, and 
the squirrels too, came as before and ran all over her. 

The perpendicular side of the rock faced the south 
and Minnie thought that this, being so sheltered from the 
north wind and so warmed and dried by the sun, during 
the day, would make a fine place to sleep, when the 
eaglets should grow so large that their nest could not ac- 
commodate a lodger. Even now, there was scarcely 
room and she had to lie cramped, but it was warm under 
the feathers of the eagle and so pleasant to nestle with 
the eaglets, that Minnie had passed a comfortable night. 

But how nice, thought Minnie, it would be to gather some 
dry leaves and soft moss and make a bed close down by 
this rock, and then break off some boughs and set them 
down in the earth to fence it round. She was so pleased 
with the idea that she sprang up, as suon as she had finish- 
ed her meal and went to find some suitable boughs. She 
had not strength to break very large ones, nor could she 
have stuck them down. Pine or spruce, she thought, 
would be the best as the foliage was so thick and would 
not wither up, but she tried in vain to break these off, 
though there were plenty hanging low enough for her to 
reach ; so she tried hemlock. This, she found she could 
break, and it was certainly the prettiest kind of ever- 
green. 

She thought she would set the boughs round, first, and 
then cover the open space inside with leaves and moss, 
She broke off all the hemlock boughs that hung down 
within reach, and carried them to the spot and set them 
down in the earth, which, happily, was quite soft. She 
placed the first one close to the rock, beginning a semicir- 
cle, the side of the rock making one side of her little pen, 
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or chamber, or bed, whichever it might be called. But 
she could not reach enough hemlock boughs to form the 
whole fence, so she mixed with them some other kinds, 
which were easy to break, and found, also, two or three 
old and brittle pine and spruce boughs. 

She thought there was no need of making the enclo- 
sure any larger than would admit of her lying down at 
full length; but before she had set down many branches, 
it occured to her that it would be delightful to have the 
place large enough to accommodate the hind and fawn 
too, if they should be willing to take up their lodgings with 
her; and that would be much better than sleeping in the 
eagle’s nest. So she widened and lengthened it consid- 
erably, but on going inside, after she had set down all the 
stakes, she found there was not much more than room 
enough for herself; and, besides, the hind could not get 
into it, without stooping, it was so low, and probably she 
would not know enough to do that. 

She had worked pretty hard and it was nearly noon 
day, so she thought she would not alter it yet, but would 
sleep in it alone, one night and see how she liked it, and 
then tear up the boughs and enlarge it, next day. Hav- 
ing gathered moss and the best dry leaves she could find, 
and covered the ground of her enclosure, Minnie felt 
quite pleased with her work; but she could not help 
wishing the boughs would bend over enough to forma 
roof to keep off the rain. 

‘* How shall I make a roof, I wonder,” though she. 
“Oh! I know how I can do,” and she took off the ribbon 
from her hat and with it tied all the tops of the boughs to- 
gether, thus forming a sort of miniature hut, or wigwam ; 

and Minnie was now quite delighted with her little piece 
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of rural architecture. It was, as might be supposed, very 
slightly made, so that a pretty high wind might easily 
blow it down, but Minnie did not know that. Itseemed to 
her, little girl as she was, quite a strong house in which 
she would be sheltered from the storms and guarded from 
the wild beasts. 

Having wholly completed her little rustic bower, Min- 
nie sat down upon the grass to rest, and the birds and 
squirrels, as usual, brought her enough to eat, and when 
she had finished her meal she went to the spring in the 
rock and drank from it and washed her face and hands. 
Then she climbed up the rock to see the eagles. ‘The 
young eagles were alone in the nest, but, presently Minnie 
saw the parents coming and bringing something for the 
little ones. When they came quite near, she saw that 
one of them had a fish and the other some small animal, 
like a rabbit or hare, but she could not be certain what it 
was. Minnie knew the two eagles apart, that is, she 
knew one from the other, because one was larger than 
the other, and the larger, she called the father, and yet 
she wondered why the father sat most on the nest and 
seemed to take most care of the eaglets; but she was 
mistaken for unlike most creatures, the female of the 
eagle and of most birds of prey, is larger and more daring 
than the male. 

It was the mother that brought the fish, and she was 
flying foremost and had reached the nest before her mate 
had come within several yards of the rock. Both birds 
seemed suddenly to notice something which started them ; 
the female lifted her head high and looked wildly around, 
and the other giving a loud shriek, dropped his prey and 
flew afar off. 
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Minnie went to the verge of the crag to see if she could 
discover what was the matter. She saw nothing, but 
presently heard at no great distance the report of a gun. 
In a moment more, she saw her pretty hind give a spring 
from out a thicket not far off, and she thought she perceiv- 
ed blood on its side. The creature gave but one bound 
and then Minnie thought she saw it fall, but the branches 
of the trees and the brush wood so far interrupted her view 
that she could not be sure of this. The hind was follow- 
ed by a hunter and presently the fawn bounded along in 
the same direction. 

In vain Minnie shouted and screamed to call the atten- 
tion of the hunter from her pretty favorites. She hasten- 
ed down and went as straight as she was able towards 
the place where she saw the hind. It was sometime be- 
fore she could find it, though it was marked by a peculiar 
old stump of a tree, and by a large oak that stood near; 
but at length some drops of blood upon the bushes caught 
her eye, and she followed traces of it in the grass. Nothing 
was to be seen of the hind or the hunter and Minnie heard 
the poor fawn bleating for its mother. She called it, in 
the kindest tones, and in a few moments it bounded from 
out the thicket and came panting to where she stood. 

Minnie wept tosee how its little sides heaved as it threw 
itself down, exhausted, on the grass at her feet and look- 
ed piteously up in her face. She sat down by its side 
and stroked and patted it, telling it, over and over again, 
that she would be its mother. She found it was very 
much heated and must have been chased a long way, and 
supposing it might be thirsty, she thought she would try 
to get it some water. But how should she bring the 
water from the spring? She could not push her way 
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through the brush-wood with water in her hands, and if 
she put it in her straw hat, it would leak out. She went 
to the spring in the great rock, which was within sight, 
and took off one of her shoes, and holding it under where 
the water gushed out, till it was full, she carried it to the 
fawn who drank most thirstily. When she left him to go 
to the spring the fawn had risen and attempted to follow 
her, but he was so much exhausted that he soon stopped 
and laid down again, and Minnie when she returned, 
found him lying in the hot sun. 

She coaxed and beckoned him into a shady place, and 
then she laid down beside Him and caressed him till he 
seemed very quiet and comfortable, and his breathing 
grew more and more easy and he seemed to moan no 

_more for his mother. Towards night he got up and went 
about, and ate the grass, while Minnie made a wreath of 
wild roses to adorn his neck. 

After the sun had set, and the fire-flies began to glitter 
in the grass, Minnie went to her little wigwam and beck- 
oned the fawn to follow, for she wished to know if there 
might be room in it for both. She crept in, and, lying 
close against the rock, was delighted to find that there 
was a pretty good space left. The fawn came close to 
the door way and put his head in, and when Minnie put 
out her hand and called him, he ventured timidly in. 
Minnie caressed him and spoke affectionately to him and 
then he laid himself down, close by her side. 

Minnle lay sometime awake, thinking how glad her 
friends at home would be, if they only knew what a nice 
little place she had to sleep in; and she thought of all 
the things she should have to tell them of, whenever they 

should come, as she supposed they sometime would to 
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find her; when she was startled at hearing a low growl, 
not far off. She opened her eyes and beheld a large, 
black creature coming along, close by her little enclosure. 
Tt was something like a shaggy, black dog, but much 
larger. The fawn was very much frightened and jump- 
ed up, but Minnie felt quite secure, enclosed by the stakes, 
little knowing that, had the creature chosen, he could 
have beaten them all down by one stroke of his paw. 
This, however, he did not seem inclined to do, but mov- 
ing quietly along, put his nose into Minnie’s hat, which 
she had left near by, with a stone in the bottom of it, to 
keep it from blowing away. ‘Aha!’ said Minnie, ‘he 
will not find anything there yet, he had better have wait- 
ed till morning, if he wants to steal my fruit and nuts.” 
The bear, for such the creature was, though Minnie did 
not know it, turned round again, and putting his nose in 
at the entrance of the enclosure, growled fiercely. The 
fawn struggled so that it took all Minnie’s strength to hold 
him and it seemed to be she that the bear wanted. The 
poor little thing would probably have broken loose and 
sprung through the boughs, and thus have put himself in 
the bear’s power, but Minnie, while she held him with all 
her might, looked the bear steadily in the face, with such 
an innocent and beseeching look, that the great creature, 
after giving her a very queer look with his funny eyes, 
walked growling away. The fawn became quiet again, 
though for sometime after, Minnie felt his little heart beat- 
ing very hard ; but he fell asleep before a great while. 


(To be continued.) 
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SCENE FROM MY CHAMBER WINDOW. 


My young readers will I trust patiently wait a little © 
longer for the story of the Old Musket, and in the mean 
time they may perhaps feel some interest in a little scene 
which I witnessed from my chamber window. Since I 
was last able to look out of this window, Spring had 
spread her green mantle over the earth, and the young 
leaves and blossoms were beginning to come forth. All 
things looked as beautiful to me as if they had that mo- 
ment been created. 

In a cherry tree, very near this window, some of the 
family had placed an olive jar in the hope that some bird 
would build his nest in it. While I was looking at it, I 
saw a bluebird alight in the tree; presently she came 
nearer and nearer to the jar, she louked earnestly at the 
small round opening in it, as much as to say, ‘ That looks 
like a nice place for a nest;’ then she came still nearer, 
and looked round to see if any cone observed her; she 
grew bolder at last, and flew upon the top of the jar— 
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she turned her head sideways and looked up and down, 
and this way, and that way, and every way, till she sat- 
isfied herself that no enemy was near. At last she flew 
upon the edge of the entrance of the jar, and courageous- 
ly looked in; then she quickly drew her head out, and 
looked all around again, I thought she looked directly in- 
to my face and came to the conclusion that I was a 
friend, for she went part way in, but then she suddenly 
drew her beautiful head and shoulders out again, and 
looked about once more; at last she seemed satisfied 
and made one more effort and flew in. She staid in long 
enough to make up her mind that it was a good place for 
her nest, and then she flew off quick as thought. 

In less than two minutes the bluebird came back with 
her mate; they alighted upon a bough quite near the jar, 
and it was quite plain that they were confabulating to- 
gether, and that she was urging him to go in and look at 
the place she had chosen for her nursery ; her mate look- 
ed very wise and grave, as much as to say, * My dear, 
we must not be too hasty, we must choose this home of 
ours with great care, too much of our happiness depends 
upon it to allow of any mistake ;’ he then flew upon the 
outside of the jar and went through just the same cere- 
monics that his better half had before him, only he was 
still more deliberate and cautious about entering. At 
last he flew in, and in a short time he appeared again, 
and alighted on a branch near the jar by the side of his 
dear mate. There they conversed together in their bird 
language for some time, as plainly to me asif they had 
spoken good English. 

“It is,” said he, “a nice large comfortable p!ace, my 
dear ; that great house is rather too near, to be sure, but 
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Iam well informed that its inhabitants, and those of all 
this neighborhood will never molest us. Last year the 
cherry birds ate up all the cherries in all the gardens 
around here, and not one of them received the slightest 
harm. We will, I think, begin our work immediately, 
and make a nice soft bed for our young to rest in when 
we shall be so happy as to have any.” 

This I am sure was the result of their confab, for 
directly they began to pick up hay and furze and feath- 
ers, and every soft thing they could find and carry it into 
the jar. 

Now the two birds were as busy as possible carrying 
. sticks and all sorts of thing that would serve their pur- 
pose. The male bird, which I knew by the greater bright- 
ness of his plumage and his more slender form, seem- 
ed to be fondest of bringing sticks, one of which was too 
long for the mouth of the jar to admit; it was very 
amusing to witness his efforts to get it in, but it would 
not do, the stick fell to the ground; all day long these 
pretty creatures were busy at their work; one almost 
always watched while the other was in the jar arrangir. ; 
the nest for their expected brood. 

In about a week it was evident that their work was 
completed, for they carried in no more sticks or dried 
grass, but were gonea great part of the day, I suppose 
playing, after so much hard work, but they returned at 
evening. Some one in the neighborhood fired a gun; 
this, scared the bluebirds so that they stayed away for 
two whole days, and when they ‘returned, it was amusing 
to see how timidly they entered their house ; then they 
would fly off to another tree ata distance, and make be- 
lieve they had nothing to do with the one their nest was 
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in; but at last they grew bolder, and every evening at 
sunset, I saw the mother bird go in to her nest while 
her mate went to roost. 

There was aslight feeling of despondency in my heart 
when J first went to look out of this window, but when [ 
saw these birds and witnessed this scene of faithful love 
and domestic industry and happiness set forth by these 
little creatures, the spirit of complaint was rebuked with- 
in me, and I| learned a new lesson of serene trust, and as- 
surance that all were cared for by the Creator of all. 

But I must tell you the rest of the story of the blue- 
birds, and I am sorry to say, they have met with sad 


trials. The first encroacher as they supposed him to. 


be, was a woodpecker; he seemed as | thought to mean 
them no harm, but as soon as they heard his tap, tap, 
tap they flew at him very angrily and drove him away. 
But a more dangerous enemy was at hand, one that from 
his size you would not have supposed they were in dan- 
ger from. A little wren, not nearly so large as the blue- 
bird, came one day to the tree, and seeing the jar and 
having examined it, and being pleased with it, resolved to 
take it for herself; the little thief waited till the blue- 
birds had gone upon some expedition, and then without 
any ceremony, without any fear of anything, she entered 
the jar and was evidently confirmed in her purpose of 
taking possession of it, probably she held a consultation 
with her mate, but this I did not witness, as I did that be- 
tween the two bluebirds. es 
The next day this pert little Madam Wren or her 
mate, I could not tell which, came again and perch- 
ing on the topmost branch of the tree, gave out a sweet 
song, and then as soon as the coast was clear entered 
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the house which she was resolved to appropriate to her- 
self. In a minute after, she appeared at the mouth of the 
jar with her bill full of the dried grass of which the blue- 
bird’s nest was made, which she threw out on the ground 
disdainfully. Back again she flew, and in an instant 
brought some more and threw it out; this she did with 
the most impudent look you can imagine. While J am 
writing she is flying swiftly in and out, like a little 
termagant, throwing out of the mouth of the jar, sticks, 
dead leaves, grass, with all the nice soft things which the 
poor bluebird was a whole week in collecting. 

Every now and then she comes out for a minute and 
sings as sweetly as if she were not engaged in such a 
piratical work, and the little rogue looks up in my face 
so saucily too, as much as to say, ‘ Who cares for you?’ 
There she is now, singing at the top of her voice exulting 
over her work of destruction. 

Can you suppose it was any sense of honesty that 
prevented her using the bluebird’s nest after she had 
stolen her house? No, she has no principle. See how 

-scornfully she tosses out those dead leaves. There goes 
every thing out of the nest pell mell. The little monster ! 
what will the poor bluebirds say and do? This bird 
evidently has no conscience, at least not an enlightened 
one, thatis plain. Never did General rejoice more over 
the capture and destruction of a city than this little bit of 
a bird rejoices over her destruction of the bluebird’s 
nest, and at her unlawful possession of her house. There 
she is carrying in a long stick that suits her better than 

. the short ones that the bluebird had carried in: she finds 

she cannot get it in if she takes it inthe middle, so she 
has changed the place and holds it by the end and so 
VOL. x. 9* 
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gets itin; she is more cunning than the bluebird. Hear 
the two little robbers sing again! they are happier than 
any king can be now-a-days. Poor dear beautiful blue- 
birds! what has become of them? There comes the 
mother bluebird, who looks into the jar and sees the de- 
struction of her nest, of all her week’s hard work ; how 
distressed she looks! but the victorious wrens have no 
pity upon her, they drive her away, she is gone. The 
saucy creatures fly in and out of their stolen house 
twenty times a minute, caring for nothing—they can 
have no moral sense; but they are very amusing, and 
they are nothing but birds, they know no better, so we 
must forgive them. E. L. F. 
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TuHEeRE has been a great deal said about the education 
of children, indeed so much, that one would think the 
subject must have been worn threadbare long ago, but 
whilst children come amongst us they keep fresh in our 
minds the sacredness of our connection with them, and 
each one demands anew from our hands that treatment 
which is right for them. Many believe that it is idle to 
lay so much stress upon the subject of education, and 
bring forward repeated instances where the child has re- 
mained unaffected by the dealings it has met with, and 
in spite of the mother’s most assiduous care has followed 
the bent of those dispositions which she has vainly en- 
deavored to overcome ; no doubt there are instances of 
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this sort which would lead a superficial observer to pro- 
nounce that it was in vain to deal with natural tempera- 
ment, but we believe that could the whole history of the 
child’s life be known who has so disappointed the efforts 
of the parent we should be able to account for this great 
disappointment, and show where the mistake was made 
that led to results so wide of the mark aimed at. 

There is one fact that is too often overlooked when we 
speak of the education of children; the whole of the 
business ts put upon the mother, as if she were the only 
parent, and the father is merely considered as a sort of 
supernumerary ; one who in this department has nothing 
to do but to kiss and to scold the children as the humor 
may be. It is to fathers that we would now say a few 
words, and ask them whether they do their duty to their 
children or their children’s mother when they leave this 
work entirely to them. They must remember that the 
child takes either for his model, and learns his lessons 
with the same faithfulness from the one as the other. 

It is somewhere said, ** Children may be neglected or 
spoiled ; servants and governesses, uncles and aunts, may 
rule their fate to their present weal or woe; but there ts 
no happiness and no misery which affect our future remi- 
niscences so surely, which sinks so deep into the heart, 
to wither or gladden it in the trials of life, as that which 
we owe in the days of our childhood to our parents.” Is 
a father willing to relinquish his share in these reminis- 
cences? is he willing that this being who has been com- 
mitted to him should look back upon the enchanted 
ground trod by his youthful steps without seeing his loved 
form amongst the visions which come before his child, as 

-he rests upon the sunny spots of his early days? Does 
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he feel that he has nothing to do with the sacred task of 
helping this tender spirit on its way in this world all so 
strange to him? Does he forget that he was once a 
child to be encouraged and taught and sympathized with, 
to be guided and comforted and strengthened in the trials 
that await the little stranger in a strange land ? 

One would think sometimes from the manner in which 
fathers deal with their children that they were utterly ig- 
norant of the fact, that the little being who has come into 
the world without any will of his own, has a right to be 
attended to, has wants to be supplied, desires to be grati- 
fied, love to be met, fears to be lessened, timidity to be 
overcome, that in short he has all the beginnings of a 
life which is to be satisfied only in eternity. 

A father who is not willing to be troubled by his chil- 
dren, who is not willing to give up his newspaper, or his 
book, or any other agreeableness that he may be enjoying 
to attend to the demands that the child makes upon him, 
is not worthy of the sacred name, and he should ask 
whether in this neglect he is paying the great debt he 
owes for the privileges he himself enjoys. It is very 
easy for him to say that the mother is the best fitted to 
bring up the children, that she has more patience, more 
love and tenderness, and can better get at them, that her 
being so much more with them gives her an opportunity 
of studying their characters than the father who is absent 
from them, can possibly have; while this is true it does 
not take from the father his responsibilities, nor lessen 
his obligation to do what he can by word and deed in 
helping on the noble work which God has assigned to 
them both alike. A child’s parents are the embodiment 
of his ideal of power and love, they are his standard; 
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he has no higher to look to; his observation is the instinct 
which teaches him, and he learns and practises accord- 
ingly. He experiences from his mother the most devoted 
love and care and sympathy, he sees that she is feeble 
and sick and yet ever ready to do all she can for him, 
has smiles and tears at his bidding; he sees his father 
strong and powerful, unmindful and inattentive to all the 
little treasures of his soul, as he pours them out before 
him as he has done before to his mother, who has seen 
in him all the bright promises of the future man, and 
shows by her glistening eye that she is the child, as well 
as the mother; that she is not too great to enter with him 
the fairy land of his baby fancy; what is the lesson that 
he learns by this observation of his, he could not tell you, 
but when it has been conned long enough by him the 
answer will be, that power and selfishness go together, 
that what has been his comfort and stay in the untried 
path where his tender feet have trod takes a lower place 
than the selfish use of the privileges of superior strength 
and position. Why is it that all the self-sacrifice should 
come upon what is called the weaker vessel ; why should 
the so called lord and master give up the highest office 
any one can fill, that of helping a human soul to grow 
up to its immortality ? why should not those who are 
joined together in the joys and trials of life go hand in 
hand in this work, appointed for them as it is by the 
great Parent of all? 

There are doubtless many instances where the reverse 
of this statement is true, but in the majority of cases we 
fear it will be found to be correct. S.C. G 
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PRAYER. 
CONTINUATION OF HERDER’S QUESTIONS. 


Q. May we presume to direct our thoughts to Him 
who is inwardly present with us, the Omniscient ? 

A. Yes; and the lifting up of the thoughts to God is 
called prayer. 

Q. Is prayer then necessary for a nature like ours? 

A. When our wishes and petitions for ourselves or 
others, or our rejoicing and thanksgiving are directed 
towards the Author of all good, we pray. 

Q. What, for example, is a morning prayer ? 

A. It is the gathering up of our thoughts in joy that 
we have lived till the beginning of a new day, and the 
wishing in purity and sincerity that we may spend it 
well. 

Q. What is an evening prayer? 

A. The calling in our thoughts and examining in 
God’s presence how we have passed the day, while we 
encourage ourselves for the future to virtue or improve- 
ment. 

Q. Is the collecting of the thoughts in the pieeenee 
of the All-knowing, useful to us? 

A. Without doubt; for in presenting our wishes be- 
fore God, we have at the same time to prove them, 
whether they are of the right and pure sort. When we 
implore His aid in our difficulties, we learn to inquire 
whether we did not bring ourselves into these difficulties, 
and whether we might not extricate ourselves from them 
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by the use of our own faculties. When we pray for othe 
ers, our souls become sympathetic and benevolent, and 
pledge themselves to well doing. 

Q. How are they in thanksgiving ? 

A. Weare sensible in the utmost purity, of the good 
which we enjoy, while we trace it back to the Source 
of all good. 

Q. What is the prevalent feeling in the soul of him 
who prays; when collecting his thoughts and lifting 
them up to God as the Dispenser of all good ? 

A. Cheerfulness. He is contented and satisfied with 
the will of Providence. The placing our thoughts before 
God renders us just and generous towards others ; it 
strengthens us in our duty. 

Q. What prayer represents to us this state of mind? 

A. The Lord’s prayer. It should be to us no formu- 
la, but a mirror of the state of mind in which we ought 
always to be prepared to think of God. It is the purest 
collection of human wishes in the purest state of mind. 

Q. What state of thought, for instance, is exiieeeed 
in calling God ‘ Our Father ?’ 

A. Community—that we with many others needing 
assistance, pray in full confidence to our Father. 

Q. Butthis Father is in Heaven. What is Heaven? 

A. Immensity; there God is, and we are creatures 
of earth on a point of the universe. ‘* Lord, I have taken 
it upon me to speak with thee, though I am but dust and 
ashes.’ 

Q. And what are the three first wishes presented by 
the mortal creature to the God of Immensity ? 

A. One all-embracing wish and song of praise. The 
worshipper forgets himself, in the desire that the name 
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of God may be every where hallowed—that his kingdom 
may come and his will be done. 

Q. What is God’s name ? 

A. Whatever reminds us of God and comes from Him. 
That which in its own nature is holy, should be held as 
holy, and nothing in creation should be abused. 

Q. When does the kingdom of God come to us? 

A, When men recognize the order of God in nature, 
and live according to his laws. 

Q. Whose will do they then perform ? 

A. The will of God—as joyfully and willingly as all 
nature performs it before fiim—in contentment with his 
arrangements, and happy in the fulfilment of their calling 
as an holy ordinance. 

Q. What does the prayer next express >—when the 
worshipper, after this all-comprehending wish, proceeds 
to himself ? 

A. Moderation in his desires, and contentment. For 
himself he wants only what is necessary, and that, for 
the present day. 

Q. Why only for to-day ? 

A. We know not whether we shall live till the mor- 
row, and ought not to burden our hearts with useless 
cares in regard to an uncertain futurity. We live to-day, 
and should rejoice in fulfilling the duties of our being. 

Q. Dowe desire what is needful, for ourselves only ? 

A. We ask it for all who, like ourselves, are in want. 
The superfluities of some are the harassing deficiencies 
of others, of the destitute. 

Q. How should we enjoy the little that we actually 
want. 

A. Reverently as being our bread ; contentedly, as 
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coming from God. What we have more than others, is 
the free gift of Providence, unmerited by us, and be- 
stowed on us to be accounted for. 

Q. As such, how are we to spend it? 

A. By causing others to enjoy it, and rendering them 
through our instrumentality joyful and active. 

Q. What are we reminded of by the fifth petition? 

A. Of our duty and our failings—whether we have 
done what we ought, or whether we are debtors in regard 
to our obligations. 

Q. And since it is no agreeeable feeling to appear 
daily to have come short of our duty, to what are we 
prompted by this remembrance ? 

A. To greater fidelity and the fulfilment of our whole 
duty : also to patience with the failings of others, since 
we also are faulty like them. 

Q. What state of mind should this petition awaken 
in us? 

A. Itshould awaken us to magnanimous, moderate, 
forgiving feelings. We ask God to forgive us, only in 
proportion as we forgive and pardon others. 

Q. What state of mind is indicated by the petition, 
‘ Lead us not into temptation’ ? 

A. A cautious, modest disposition. We are not to 
trust too much to our own strength, nor to rush into dan- 
ger presumptuously ; rather, we should avoid every oc- 
casion of temptation. 

Q. And when evil allures us, what is our duty ? 

A. To resist the temptation, that is, not to follow our 
inclinations, but to make a stand against them at the be- 
ginning ; otherwise, they overpower those who yield to 
them and grow into evil habits. . 
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Q. Finally, what state of mind is expressed in the 
petition, that God would deliver us from evil ? 

A. The bold and decided resolution to lessen the evil 
of the world as faras we are able, and to endure neces- 
sary evil in the cheerful hope of final deliverance from 
it, 

Q. And how is the prayer concluded ? 

A. With an ascription of praise, and the confiding 
words, Even so, Amen, in a cheerful rejoicing spirit. 

L. 0. 
(To be continued.) 


THE SWALLOW. 
TBANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN. 


Piterm Swallow! Pilgrim Swallow ! 
Who alightest at my terrace, 

Singing, singing every morning 

That melodious song of sorrow, 

What wilt tell me in thy language, 
Pilgrim Swallow! Pilgrim Swallow! 


Solitary in thy sadness, 

By thy faithless love abandoned, 
Weepest thou at my complaining, 
Widowed and disconsolate ? 

Weep, oh weep then in thy language, . 
Pilgrim Swallow! Pilgrim Swallow ! 


I. I 
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Yet than I far less unhappy 

Thou may’st, trusting to thy Pinions, 
Skim the lakelet and the mountain, 
Fill the air with thy lamentings: 
All the day-time in thy language 
Calling on him, little Swallow ! 


Would that I !—but this restrains me, 
This degrading, narrow prison, 
Where the sweet sun never shineth, 
Where e’en the air is taken from me, 
Whence to thee the words I utter 
Scarce can mount, oh little Swallow! 


But September is approaching 

And to leave me thou preparest : 

Thou wilt see thy far-off meadows; 
Other mountains, other waters, 

Greeting them in thine own language, 
Pilgrim Swallow! Pilgrim Swallow! 


And I every coming morning 

Waking to renew my weeping, 

Through the snow and through the hoarfrost 
Shall believe I hear that singing, 

Which it may be, in thy language 
Mourneth for me, little Swallow ! 


A low cross in early spring-time 
Thou ehalt find upon this meadow: 
Little Swallow, in the evening | 
On it stay thy wearied pinions: 
Wish me ‘peace’ then in thy language, 
Pilgrim Swallow! Pilgrim Swallow! 
C. C. Ce 
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THE LOVE OF WORK. 
A TRUE STORY. 


THE master of a certain school in Germany knew how to 
employ the ceaseless activity of children in the best manner, 
and instead of leaving them to spend all their hours of re- 
creation in mere boy’s sports, or the contrivance of mis- 
chief, he made useful work agreeable to them. Near 
the school there was a piece of land six miles in circum- 
ference, and partly covered with fine fruit and forest 
trees. On this the boys were allowed to carry on their 
operations. They were permitted to choose what they 
would do; but whatever they undertook must be com- 
pleted. If they failed they were punished by being kept 
in the house in play-time. This made them careful to 
consider their undertaking well before they attempted it. 

They made good walks through the wood, trimmed 
the trees of their dead branches, made rustic seats and 
arbours ; and, according to a favourite custom of the Ger- 
mans, they constructed platforms and seats high up in 
large forest trees. 

In the centre of the wood there was a large piece of 
marshy ground, and some enterprising boys proposed to 
drain it; but as the land was very level where should 
they lead the water in order to get rid of it? After 
much consideration, and many long exploring walks, 
they found a very large old stone quarry, and resolved 
to carry the drain there, and let the water fall into it, 
making a pretty cascade. The distance from the marsh 
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to the quarry was a third of a mile, and to make so long 
a drain was a great work for little boys, and their master 
cautioned them not to undertake it, unless they had perse- 
verance enough to carry it through. A grand council 
was held and speeches made, and at last all agreed that 
they would do it. Accordingly they set to work, and 
were so interested in their new project that they devoted 
to it all their leisure hours. Bat and ball, hoops and 
marbles, were all given up for the sake of making that 
drain, and the work proceeded rapidly. The young 
arms ached, and the little hands were blistered, and the 
perspiration ran from their faces, but their resolution 
never failed, and a few days before the close of the school 
term they had the satisfaction of completing the drain, 
and seeing the waters of their marsh pour over the edge 
of the quarry and form a very pretty cascade. 

The master of the school was so well pleased with 
the industry and perseverance of the boys, that he gave 
them a fete champetre on the occasion. He had a ban- 
ner made, on which was written “ Honor to Industry,’’ 
and he hired some musicians, and his daughters made 
little garlands of leaves, for the heads of the boys who 
had worked on the drain, and they all marched in pro- 
cession to the sound of music, accompanied by the ladies 
in the master’s family, and some of his friends, to the 
quarry. They descended into it and danced on the flat 
rocks near the new cascade, and spent the whole dfter- 
noon there, exploring its recesses and walking its whole 
length, which was three miles. Nor were refreshments 
forgotten. Cakes and fruit were amply provided, and a 
more joyous party seldom was seen. 

What a fine story each boy had to tell on his return 
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home for the holidays! When they again met at school 
they all spoke with great interest of what they would do 
with the piece of land which they had drained, and as 
the soil was very rich, they resolved to make it intoa 
flower garden. Each boy wished for a piece of ground 
of his own to plant and cultivate as he pleased; but all 
desired that the whole should be handsomely laid out. 
So those boys who had seen fine gardens and could draw, 
were appointed to make plans, and then the whole school 
would choose from among them the one they thought the 
best. 

This was done, and to work they all went to make 
paths and ornamental pastures. ‘The master gave them 
plants and seeds, and each one cultivated his own bed as 
he pleased, and made a mystery of what he planted. 
They made some mistakes, and some things did not grow, 
but they had a pretty good show of flowers that year; 
and the next spring they had learned by experience, and 
had read some books on gardening, and brought seeds 
and plants from home, and in the summer their reclaimed 
land was a beautiful garden full of blooming plants; and 
every morning, vases of fresh flowers were placed on the 
desk of their beloved master, who had taught them that 
most valuable lesson, ‘* THE LOVE OF WORK.” 

This seems like the end of my story, and the boys ap- 
pear to have reaped the full reward of their industry. 
But it is not so. A far greater reward awaited them. A 
cruel war raged in the country where this school was. 
The farmers wished to conceal their cattle from the 
enemy, and drove them into the lower end of the great 
stone quarry, but they could find no water there, and 
without water they must die. At last they discovered 
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the cascade, and immediately the strong arms of the 
peasantry were at work to form a large basin to receive 
the water, and from that, they made a channel in which 
it flowed the whole length of the quarry, three miles, and 
all the men and beasts drank of that water, and blessed 
the children who had brought it there. E. F. 


LETTER TO ANNIE. 


My Dear AnniE :—You have sometimes been called 
a generous little girl, and so I think you are in many re- 
spects. | have been pleased to see that you always ap- 
pear not only willing but desirous of sharing with your 
brothers and sisters, your playmates or friends, any little 
nice thing which may have been given you, and so far 
as giving is concerned, I think you are not liable to the 
charge of selfishness; perhaps you may think yourself 
altogether free from that fault. There are, however, 
many ways in which a generous disposition may be mani- 
fested besides that of giving to others; and a very in- 
tense selfishness may exist in the character of one who, 
like you, is ever ready to bestow upon those around her 
a share of her good things. I think I have seen in your 
character something of a species of selfishness which I 
wish to point out to you, that you may endeavor to cor- 
rect it. 

When, as has sometimes happened, you have been 
commended for your generosity, I have noticed a glow 
in your countenance which indicated the pleasure such 
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commendations gave, and the idea that you may be liable 
to be called or considered in any respect selfish will I 
know give you pain; for you look upon that fault as an 
odious one; and I feel assured that if I can succeed in 
placing before you distinctly what I mean, you will be 
as anxious to correct whatever of this fault may exist in 
your character as I am earnest that you should do so. 

I can imagine the surprise with which. you will read 
what I am about to write. You will think it strange that 
what I am about to speak of I should call manifestations 
of selfishness. It has never occurred to you that they 
could properly be so denominated, and perhaps you may 
think some of my instances of very trifling consequence, 
hardly worthy of being mentioned. Yet trifling as they 
may seem they are indications, like the early swelling of 
the buds in spring, of the abundant harvest of autumn. 
If then the most trifling manifestations are neglected 
now, while you are forming what is to be your future 
character, the spirit which produces them will spread it- 
self through the entire life, like the cloud which rising 
no bigger than a man’s hand at length obscured the 
whole heavens. 

One of the earliest exhibitions to which I refer is that 
when engaged in play with your little companions, [ 
have observed you generally wish to take the lead, direct 
all their sports, make your playmates yield to your 
wishes, be governed by your desires, and are rarely wil- 
ling to listen to them as to what or how you should play, 
and I am sorry to say that I have sometimes seen you 
leave them in a peevish or fretful way, and refuse to play 
at all, because you could not have things conducted pre- 
cisely according to your wishes. This is perhaps a very 
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common form in which the spirit of selfishness is dis- 
played by children; unchecked it matures and hardens 
into a character which no one can love, and which ren- 
ders the individual whom it possesses a disagreeable 
companion and an uncomfortable member of society. 
We do sometimes see children, who, among their equals 
in age, are ever ready to forget themselves for the plea- 
sure of others, and among those younger than themselves 
never think that the slight difference of years gives them 
any right to control, but seem only desirous of ascer- 
taining how they may most effectually contribute to their 
happiness. Young as you are you do observe anil some- 
times speak of the difference in this respect in the char- 
acters of your companions. My wish is, to be able to 
make your own spirit the object of your inspection and 
study. | 

I have also seen some exhibition of selfishness in the 
manner in which you’ bear any disappointment of your 
plans and wishes. If a walk or ride or any pleasure or 
amusement has been promised, and some unforeseen oc- 
currence comes in to postpone or defeat it, you have 
often made all around you uncomfortable for the time by 
your impatience or fretfulness. Your disappointment, 
the loss of your anticipated pleasure, has so occupied 
your thoughts that you have entirely overlooked or for- 
gotten the comfort and feelings of your friends. Nowa 
truly generous, unselfish person would never be guilty of 
such forgetfulness of others. 

Do you remember the visiter by whose constant and 
peevish complaints you have been occasionally annoyed ? 
You have often said that her interminable stories about 
her losses, sufferings and disappointments, many of them 
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imaginary, related in her lugubrious tones, her impatience 
and fretfulness towards yourself and your little brothers 
and sisters, have frequently proved a tax upon your pa- 
tierce, and | may add upon your disinterestedness too? 
I do not recall this instance for the purpose of saying 
that her visits afforded you an excellent occasion, by 
giving her a patient hearing, of cultivating benevolence 
and many other virtues, since you know that she found 
real pleasure in pouring her complaints into any listening 
ear, even although it might have been that of a child; 
but rather for the purpose of saying that if when you ar- 
rive at her advanced stage of life you would avoid the 
same unhappy state of mind and disagreeableness of 
manner, you must begin now to correct the tendencies 
towards them which I am endeavoring to expose to you. 
I will mention but one illustration more. When you 
have become engaged in some interesting book, or are 
employed in some of your childish occupations, you have 
sometimes manifested not only a great unwillingness to 
_ surrender them for a moment in order to perform some 
little office for your mother, or brothers or sisters, but a 
degree of peevishness and impatience at the interruption, 
which flow from anything but a kind and generous dis- 
position; and if at such times you are asked to give up 
your occupations for the gratification of some of your 
little playmates, as for instance to go with them on a 
walk, you would hardly be likely so far to forget self as 
to yield to their wishes, however much your doing so 
might contribute to, or even be essential to their pleasure. 
I know there are times when you will spring with alacri- 
ty at the request of others, and seem ready to give up 
almost anything for them; but it is quite uncertain in 
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what mood such requests may find you, and you are pro- 
bably little aware of the extent of the selfishness which 
you have seemed to others to manifest in this respect. 

There are many persons, both ol! and young, who are 
ready to perform some act of benevolence which will 
call forth commendation and praise, who yet in the thou- 
sand little nameless offices of daily kindness which ever 
spring from atruly generous spirit are far from sus- 
taining the character for disinterestedness which the 
world may be disposed to attribute to them. Now if you 
wish, as I suppose you do, to be really generous, bene- 
volent, free from all selfishness, and have the solid satis- 
faction of doing good, you must endeavor to correct the 
disposition to think too much of self, and too little of the 
comfort and happiness of others, in these matters of 
seeming trifling consequence. It is in such little things 
that the true character and disposition are often exhibited. 
It is in them that we are, as it were, off our guard, in 
our undress, while on extraordinary occasions we strive 
to put on our best exterior. 

I hardly need add that what I have here said has been 
prompted by my solicitude that you may grow up a good 
and happy woman. After you have read this letter do 
not lay it aside, and forget it, but let it induce you to watch 
your feelings and conduct. While you area child en- 
deavor to be in all respects kind, generous and disinter- 
ested ; as you grow older the exercise of these virtues 
will cease to require any effort; they will become the 
spontaneous impulse of your heart, and will find . their 
appropriate expression in all your intercourse with the 
world. Affectionately, D. T. G. 
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CHAPTER V. 


(Continued.) 


Minnie also soon fell asleep, and she dreamed that the 
fawn became an ostrich, and the ostrich had a pretty 
saddle of crimson velvet on his back, and on his head a 
silken bridle with bits of gold, and she leaped into the 
saddle, and, taking the silken reins in her hand, guided 
him just where she chose. He ran as fast as a swift 
horse, and though the pace of the ostrich is really very 
hard, Minnie thought his was easy as that of a pony. 
He bore her swiftly along over a large field, seeming 
scarcely to touch the earth with his long legs,sand keep- 
ing his little wings lifted, like two white fans on his 
shoulders, to aid him a little in his course. And the 
field became a sandy plain, and Minnie felt warm and 
thirsty. Suddenly she saw something at a distance, 
overshadowed by palms and cocoas, that looked like; a 
beautiful white summer house ; but when the ostrich had 
brought her close to it, she found that it was a well, cov- 
ered with a dome roof of white marble, supported upon 
six white marble columns. The buckets, which were of 
ivory with golden hoops, hung upon a chain of gold. O 
how cool it looked! Minnie drew up a full bucket and 
drank from the ivory edge. Then it seemed as if the 
marble dome and columns were entirely enveloped in 
flowers, so that none of the marble was seen, and the 
little structure appeared to be made wholly of flowers, 
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The chain was a long garland, and the buckets wholly 
clad in green moss, and the hoops were wreaths of roses. 

Presently the well seemed no longer to be there, but 
at some distance from her on the plain Minnie beheld, 
as she thought, a most stupendous and peculiarly shaped 
tower of crystal; but on approaching it she found it was 
formed of water. A circle of six fountains arose at 
regular distances, in straight columns, to the height of 
several hundred feet. The columns of water, as they 
arose, spread and mingled with each other towards the 
top, as they arched and fell over, in glittering streams 
and half misty spray. Each column was in shape not 
unlike a weeping elm, only more slender and branching 
out less; and the six arising as they did, in a ring, and 
intermingling their falling streams, so that there was a 
regular arch between each two columns, together formed 
a sort of tower-like structure. 

The fountain seemed to gush naturally from a green 
plain, and the water in descending became, ere it reached 
the earth, a misty spray, so that only enough of it fell 
upon the plain to keep the grass beautifully green. Min- 
nie walked under one of the crystal arches and stood in 
the middle of the tower, letting the fine, cooling drops 
fall upon her. Presently they fell thick and fast, and 
Minnie began to feek a little too cool, and then it seemed 
quite like a shower bath, and she awoke feeling rather 
chilly. 

She found too that her clothes were wet while she 
slept. There had been a shower, and the slight roofing 
which Minnie’s little hands had been able to form, had 
not been a sufficient shelter. The boughs had been so 

slightly set that most of them were bent, and some beat- 
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en entirely down. The little fawn was all wet, as well 
as herself, and Minnie took some of the dry moss and 
leaves, upon which she was lying, and wiped his hair; 
and she got as close to him as she possibly could, for she 
thought he would warm her a little, though his hair was 
still quite damp. 

It was early morning; the sun had not yet arisen, but 
Minnie felt so cold she thought it better to get up and 
take a run with the fawn in order to warm herself. It 
was so early that she thought it probable her breakfast 
was not yet ready, but looking between the stakes of her 
wigwam, she saw a ae leap from her hat and scam- 
per off. 

Minnie and the fawn then crept out, and the fawn 
leaped about gaily, but bleated once or twice for his 
mother. Minnie looked into the hat and found that 
though it was so early, her kind little friends had been 
well at work, for there were nuts, berries and grapes. 

It was a bright morning, but the grass was still very 
wet, so she thought she would take her breakfast up to 
the top of the rock and eat it there. She went up, fol- 
lowed by the fawn, and seated herself near the eagle’s 
-hest, where the two eaglets sat alone, waiting the return 
of their parents, who had probably gone to get some 
breakfast for them. While Minnie ate, the fawn amused 
himself by scampering about over the rock, and when 
she had done, the two ran together up and down the 
sloping side, and Minnie was amused to hear the hoofs of 
the fawn rattling over the rock. It was not long, how- 
ever, before she saw one of the old eagles coming, and 
she hastened away lest he should take as great a fancy 
to her little pet as the black creature had done. 
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Minnie meant to have gone to see if she could find the 
queer vine-covered stump, near which the hind had been 
killed, for she had observed that it was hollow and might 
perhaps make a good sleeping place for herself and the 
fawn, as she had found her own little structure altogether 
too slight, but the fawn scampered off in another direc- 
tion, and Minnie could not stop him, nor did she like to 
have him go so far away from her lest she should not 
find him again. So she followed him as fast as she was 
able, but she could not spring over the bushes as he 
could, and he left her so far behind that she began to 
think he was forsaking her, having perhaps been fright- 
ened at something. 

Minnie looked about and ere long discovered the cause 
of his fright. Up amid the branches of an oak sat the 
great black bear. Though the fawn had seen him, it ap- 
peared as though he had not seen the fawn, for he sat — 
there quietly eating some green acorns, and did not seem 
to intend to harm anything. But when he observed Min- 
nie he came down and walked close up to her. He was 
a very queer looking creature; his hair was very thick 
and long, and all black excepting two streaks of fawn 
color on his face, which gave hima very funny look. 
His face was like that of an honest looking dog, but his 
ears were more like those of a cat. 

Minnie did not feel any fear of him for he seemed 
very gentle, but she wondered what he meant by first 
going close to her and then walking off a short distance, 
and then turning round to look at her, and then coming 
up again, and then going off in the same direction again, 
and then again returning. She stood still and watched 

him; the third time he returned he took hold of her 
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clothes with his mouth and seemed to want to lead her 
along; she willingly followed him, for the way in which 
he seemed to wish to go was opposite to that in which 
the fawn had fled, and she was willing even to lose the 
fawn herself rather than let the bear find him. 

He led her on some distance, and at length came toa 
tree in which there was a large hollow. Ah! thought 
Minnie, this is the creature’s home I suppose; what can 
he want me to go to his house for? Perhaps to show 
me his children. But Minnie found herself mistaken ; 
this was not the bear’s home, though a hollow tree isa 
frequent place of abode with bears. 

Minnie heard a loud humming, and saw a great many 
bees round about the hollow, and the bear went to the 
tree and, putting one of his paws into the hollow, drew 
out a piece of honey comb, and seemed, by his looks 
and gestures, to invite Minnie to go and help him eat it. 
She approached and picked up a piece which the bear 
had let fall upon the ground, and accompanied this rude 
looking, though kind companion in his repast, which he 
seemed exceedingly to enjoy, devouring one large piece 
after another in great eagerness. When he had finished 
he sucked the honey from his paws, and Minnie, having 
neither water nor towel, was obliged to cleanse her little 
fingers in the same way. 

There was a large oak tree near, which the bear ran 
up and began reaching after acornss While he was thus 
engaged, Minnie, as she stood watching -him, heard the 
bleating of her little fawn. The bear looked so funny 
eating the acorns, and now and then looking down at 
Minnie, with his queer face, that she did not like to go 
away yet. So she ventured to call the fawn to her, as 
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the bear was so high up in the tree that they could easily 
run away, she thought, if he should begin to come down; 
and perhaps he liked the acorns so much that he would 
not want the fawn. 

The fawn soon came, leaping over the small shrubs, 
and Minnie went to meet him, and leading him into a 
thicket, not far from the tree where the bear was, she 
kept him quiet by feeding him with some leaves which 
he liked and could not himself reach; so, while he re- 
mained concealed, she could stay and look at the bear. 
In a few moments Sir Bruin began to descend; but he 
looked so queerly, stepping down, that Minnie thought 
she would not flee quite yet, for there seemed to be no 
doubt that the fawn was fleet enough very soon to outrun 
the clumsy bear. oa 

But there was no necessity for running at all, for the 
bear had no intention of coming down till he had got 
some more acorns; he only descended a step or two, in 
order to go out upon another branch, and Minnie now 
watched him in wonder to see how far he reached with- 
out falling. Having picked all the acorns he could find 
on the branch, he now went to another part of the tree. 
Unhappily for the poor fellow he stepped out upon a dead 
bough, which cracked with his weight and bent down. 
wards so far that he lost his hold upon the bough above 
his head from which he was feeding. In a moment 
more the dead bough fell, and the bear went down with 
it, but caught at and clung for a moment to a very small 
one upon which he fell. It broke and the bear came to 
the ground. He rolled over and then got upon his feet. 

Minnie’s heart was now so full of sympathy for the 
bear that she forgot the danger of the pet, and stood to 
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see if Bruin had sustained any injury from his fall. He 
had, it appeared, hurt one of his paws, for he limped a 
few steps and then laid himself down again. Minnie tn- 
stinctively sprang from the thicket and ran to the bear 
to see how he was hurt. The fawn sprang after her, but 
on beholding the bear started back, turned and fled away. 
The bear growled, and Minnie felta little timid about 
approaching him; but she soon saw that it was only in 
pain, and that he had no desire to harm her, and she 
went and took hold of his paw, but she could perceive 
no scratch, nor any sign of injury whatever. It was 
probably sprained. 

What will the poor fellow do? thought ‘Minnie ; he 
will have to stay here all the time, and will have nothing 
to eat. And she went and gota large piece of honey- 
comh, which she had saved to eat the next day herself, 
and laid it down within his reach; and then she went 
tinder the oak trees and tried to get some acorns, but 
they all grew too high for her to reach; so she went and 
gathered in her apron every kind of wild berry that she 
could find; for she knew the bear had liked berries, be- 
cause when he was leading her to the bee’s nest he 
stopped and ate two or three by the way. She observed, 
too, that he ate insects, where was Minnie’s love for in- 
sects? and she found a few of these for him. Her sweet 
presence and kind attention soothed the bear, so he be- 
came very quiet and seemed to love to have her so near 
him. She would have been glad to have staid a long 
time with him, but she heard her poor fawn bleating for 
her, and so, having left the bear a good supply of food, 
‘she hastened to her little companion and followed him, 
‘as he bounded onwards. 
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But they were soon stopped on their race by a large 
stream which ran directly across their path. 

The fawn, however, soon found a shallow place and 
waded over, but he came back when he found Minnie 
would not follow. It was a pleasant place, for the stream 
was clear and wound prettily, and birches and other trees 
hung over it, and so Minnie sat down to rest, and the 
fawn laid himself down beside her. There was a queer- 
looking thing, in shape not unlike a hay-cock, close by 
the border of the stream; or rather partly in the stream 
and partly on its border. It seemed to be made of logs 
and mud. Near by it there was a dam across the stream, 
made also of logs and mud. It might have served for a 
bridge, but that it was so covered with shrubs or young 
trees, Minnie could not tell which, as to be difficult to 
pass. 

As Minnie sat wondering what the queer, dome-shaped 
thing might be, she saw a creature, with soft, glossy fur, 
thrust his head up from the water, close by the strange 
structure. It seemed as though he came from under it. 
He looked round a moment and then came entirely out 
of the water, and went along on the bank. He was of 
a bright, glossy brown color, with rather a round head, 
and very short fore-paws, and he had a long broad tail, 
and what looked very strangely was that though the rest 
of his body was covered with soft fur, the end of the tail 
had scales, like those of a fish. 

Presently Minnie saw two or three more come out. 
She rose and went, very cautiously, close to the mud- 
house, as it seemed to be, and she found there was an 
entrance to it, under the water, from which the creature 
must have come. But what is the matter with that birch 
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tree ? thought Minnie, as she beheld one a little way up 
the stream, and close beside it, shaking as though about 
to fall. She went near to it and found one of the queer 
creatures gnawing at the foot of its stem. He had gnaw- 
ed it almost through, and, in an instant more, it fell with 
a loud plash into the stream. 

Minnie had heard about beavers, how they fell trees 
and build houses with them, and she now guessed what 
these creatures must be. She was delighted; it would 
be so pleasant, she thought, to stay and watch them. 
She observed that they were enlarging their house, or 
rather they were building another adjoining it. There 
was a pair of them at work upon it, placing the small 
logs round, in a sort of harry-house fashion, and laying 
mud upon them, and she saw that they slapped the mud 
with their scaly tails; but she did not know whether it 
was to flatten down the mud, or what it might be for, but 
she rather thought they did it for amusement, for she 
noticed that whenever they had accomplished anything, 
no matter what, they always gave a slap with their tails, 
with an air of satisfaction, which seemed to say, “ there 
—that’s done !” 

Minnie was so much interested in watching them tha 
she staid nearly all day, merely going once among some 
blackberry bushes, which she found not far distant, to 
eat some berries. ‘Towards evening she began to think 
it must be time to go home, as she called that part of the 
wood from which she had come. But which way to go, 
she had not the slightest idea. She walked a short dis- 
tance, not knowing where she might be going, and the 
fawn ran by her side; but in a few moments he trotted 
on before her, and she thought she must go whichever 
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way he went, lest she should lose him; so she followed 
as he bounded along, sometimes over the clear ground 
and sometimes through thickets. 
_ They had gone a good distance when Minnie knew 
she was not far from the rock and pond, by seeing just 
before her the hollow stump which she had wished to 
find. Minnie was very glad to have been led directly to 
this spot, as she did not feel like taking the trouble to 
look for it, being quite tired and feeling also stiff and 
lame, as if she had taken cold; for her clothes had been 
so wet that they did not get dry before noon-day. She 
was so weary and half sick that she would willingly have 
thrown herself down anywhere, but she thought better to 
find a good shelter, if possible, so she went up to exam- 
ine the stump. Its appearance was somewhat grotesque, 
it being about twenty or thirty feet high, and looking as 
though the upper part had been torn off by a stroke of 
lightning; it leaned a little on one side, and was almost 
wholly enveloped in grape-vines, whose tendrils and 
slender small boughs reached out, upwards and down. 
wards and on all sides, giving the whole somewhat the 
appearance of a head of uncombed hair. The stump it- 
self was very large, and with its thick bushy clothing 
had nearly a conical form. 

On going close to it Minnie was delighted to find the 
hollow at the bottom of it to be larger than her little en- 
closure had been, so that there would be plenty of room 
for herself and the fawn. She found the earth and bits 
of dead wood, at the bottom of the hollow, were quite 
damp, so, weary as she was, she went for all the moss 
and leaves from her little demolished wigwam, and 
strewed them over the floor of her new bed-room, 
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These had been lying in the sun all day, and they were 
tolerably dry and served for a nice bed. 

Having drunk from the spring at the rock, Minnie car- 
ried her last apron full of leaves and moss to the hollow, 
and placed her hat with a stone in it, near; for the moon- 
beams were now cooling the rosy glow of twilight; and 
then, having said her prayers, she pushed aside the hang- 
ing branches of the vine and stepped into the hollow, the 
entrance to which was quite large enough to admit of her 
walking easily in and out. She laid herself down and 
called her pet, who, after smelling a moment at the grape- 
vine, followed her in and laid quietly down by her side. 

(To be continued.) 


SPEAK NOT HARSHLY. 
BY MISS JULIA A. FLETCHER. 


Speak not harshly— much of care 
Every human heart must bear; 
Enough of shadows sadly play 
Around the very sunniest way ; 
Enough of sorrows darkly lie, 
Veiled within the merriest eye. 
By thy childhood’s gushing tears— 
By the griefs of after years— 

By the anguish thou dost know, 
Add not to another’s woe. 


Speak not harshly —much of sin 
Dwelleth every heart within ; 

In its closely covered cells, 

Many a wayward passion dwells, 
By the many hours misspent— 

By the gifts to Error lent— 

By the wrong thou didst not shun— 
By the good thou hast not done— 
With a lenient spirit scan 

The weakness of thy brother man. 
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THE POOR GIRL AND HER DOG ; 
OR, THE JUDGMENT OF SIR THOMAS MOORE. 
[From the * Tales of Illustrious Children.’’] 
BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 


One evening, when the snow lay deep upon the 
ground, and Dorothy had been begging all day without 
receiving a single penny in alms, neither had she tasted 
a morsel of food since a very early hour in the morning, 
her strength failed her; and overcome by cold, hunger, 
weariness and sorrow, she sat down on a heap of frozen 
snow by the wayside, and wept bitterly. The river 
Thames was then frozen over ; she had walked across it 
on the ice, and was now in the parish of Chelsea. She 
regretted that she had ventured so far from her home, 
for she was oppressed with fatigue ; and, though she saw 
the trees and houses on the opposite shores of Battersea 
so near, she felt as if she could not reach them that 
night. A drowsy feeling, the fatal effects of cold and 
hunger combined, was stealing over her; she tried to 
_ rouse herself, ‘* for,” she faintly whispered to herself, 
* 6 my poor grandmother will be so uneasy if I do not re- 
turn; but then,’’she thought, “how pleasantly [ could 
go to sleep here, and forget all my troubles! Iam not 
cold now, only so very, very drowsy ;” and, though 
aware that if she did yield to these lethargic feelings, 
her sleep would be the sleep of death, she required some 
stimulus more powerful even than conviction, to dispel 
the soporific influence of the deadly cold which had seiz- 
ed her tender frame, like a withering blight, and be- 
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numbed her faculties. But at the very moment when 
the shores of Battersea, with their snow-clad trees and 
houses, were fading before her closing eyes, and she 
was sinking passively and almost pleasingly into that 
slumber from which she would never have awaked, she 
was aroused by a dog bounding suddenly upon her with 
a joyful cry, and licking her benumbed face and hands 
with the most passionate demonstrations of affection. 

‘Ah, my dear, dear Constant! it is you,” she ex- 
claimed in an impulsive burst of delight at this unexpect- 
ed rencontre. The icy bonds of the death-sleep that had 
enchained her were broken; she returned the eager ca- 
resses of the faithful animal with the rapture of one who 
is suddenly restored to a long-lost friend; and starting 
from the ground with renewed strength and spirits, she 
exclaimed, ‘I shall be able to reach home now I have 
found you, my pretty Constant, my own dear dog!” 

‘““ Your dog, hussy ¢” interposed a serving-man, rudely 
separating the reunited friends; ‘I'd have you to know 
that this dog belongs to my Lady Moore, whose footman 
I have the honor to be.” 

‘‘ Indeed, indeed, it is my dog that was stolen from 
me on the Knightsbridge road, by a hard-hearted man,” 
sobbed Dorothy ; she was going to add, “just such a one 
as yourself,” but she stopped short. 

‘“And pray, my sweet mistress, may I ask how a 
beggar-wench like yourself, came in possession of a dog 
of such rare and costly breed ?’? demanded the man with 
a sneer. 

‘“‘He was given to me when quite a puppy, by my 
sovereign lady, good Queen Catharine, who was ever 
gracious unto me,’’ said she. 3 
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** Ho! hol ho! was she so?” responded the man, 
bursting into an insulting laugh ; “a likely tale, forsooth! 
you took like a queen’s minion, my mistress, do you 
not? Well, well, it is not a small lie that will choke 
you! Good night, my fair courtier, ’tis too cold to stand 
parleying with you on the matter.” So saying, he laid 
violent hands on Constant; and, in spite of his resistance 
and Dorothy’s tears and passionate remonstrances, he 
tucked him under his arm and trudged off. 

Cold, hunger, weariness and dejection, were alike 
forgotten by the bereaved mistress of Constant, at the 
prospect of a second separation from this faithful friend, 
whose affecting remembrance of her, after so long an 
absence, had endeared him to her more than ever; and, 
without a moment’s hesitation, she followed the servant 
as quickly as her naked and frozen feet would carry her 
over the frozen snow, till he arrived at the gate of Sir 
Thomas Moore’s mansion, which she assayed to enter 
with him. | 

“Why, saucy young jade!’ said he, thrusting her 
back ; ‘ this is a pass of impudence beyond any thing I 
ever heard of! Don’t you know that I am my Lady 
Moore’s own footman, and Sir Thomas Moore, my lady’s 
husband, is the Lord High Chancellor of England?” 

‘¢ ] pray you then to bring me to the speech of her la- 
dyship,” said Dorothy, ‘ for the higher she be, the more 
will it behoove her to do me justice.” 

On this the serving man, who was aware that his lady 
was a proud, worldly woman, and by no means likely to 
resign her favorite dog to a beggar-girl, laughed immod- 
erately. Some of his fellow-servants who were standing 
by, joined in the mirth, while others were so cruel as to 
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address many jeering remarks to Dorothy on her dress 
and appearance, all which she heard, and meekly repli- 
ed, ‘the fashion of her clothes were not of her choice, 
but her necessity, to which she prayed that none of those 
who reviled her might ever be exposed ;” and when none 
would undertake to bring her to the speech of Lady 
Moore, she seated herself on a stone at the gates of the 
court-yard, to wait for the appearance of some of the 
family, though she was exposed to the inclemency of the 
snow-storm, which beat on the uncovered head of the 
‘friendless orphan. 

At length she heard the sound of wheels, and the ser- 
vants came hastily to throw open the gates, crying, 
‘© Room, room for my Lord Chancellor’s coach ;”’ and 
all the daughters of Sir Thomas Moore, with their hus- 
bands and children, came forth to welcome him, as was 
their custom; for that great and good man was tenderly 
‘beloved of his family, to every member of which he was 
most fondly attached; yet when he saw the half naked 
child sitting so sorrowfully at the gate, he looked re- 
proachfully on them all, and said, “‘ How now, have ye 
all learned the parable of Lazarus and Dives to so little 
purpose, that ye suffer this forlorn one to remain without 
the gates in such an evening that'no Christian would turn 
a dog from the fire ?” 

‘* Noble sir,” said Dorothy, making a lowly reverence 
to Sir Thomas, “ none of this good family wist of my 
distress, nor have I applied to them for an alms; the 
cause of my making bold to come hither was upon an- 
other matter, on which I beseech your worship to do me 

justice.” 

‘¢ Well, my little maiden, it is cold deciding on causes 
here,” said Sir Thomas: ‘so thou shalt step into my 
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kitchen with the servants; and, after thow art fed and 
warmed, I will hear thee on thy matter.” 

New though the words “ fed and warmed,” sounded 
pleasantly enough in the ears of the cold, half famished 
child, yet her attachment to the dog prevailed over every 
other consideration, and she said, ‘“‘ Alack, noble sir! 
though I stand greatly in need of hospitable charity, yet 
it would be more satisfaction to me if you would be 
pleased to hear me forthwith on the matter of my dog, 
which is detained from me by one of my Lady Moore’s 
serving-men, under the false pretence that it belongeth 
to her ladyship.”” | 

‘Go to, thou saucy vagrant! hast thou the boldness 
to claim my favorite dog before my face ?” exclaimed a 
very sour-spoken and hard-favored old gentlewoman, 
whom Dorothy had not before observed. . 

‘‘ Craving your honorable ladyship’s pardon,” replied 
Dorothy, curtseying, “Ido not claim your ladyship’s 
dog, for that would be a sin; but I demand my own to 
be restored to me, in which I hope I wrong no one, see- 
ing he is mine own lawful property, which a false cait!“ 
took violently from me three months agone.” 

“That agreeth well with the time when your dog 
Sultan was presented to you, Mistress Alice,” observed 
Sir Thomas significantly. 

“ Tilley-valley, tilley-valley !°? exclaimed Lady Moore, 
in a pet; “that is ever the way in which you cross me, 
Sir Thomas, making out withal as though I were a re- 
ceiver of stolen goods.” 

‘“‘ Nay, patience, my lady; [ went not so far as to de- 
cide the cause before I had heard both sides of the 
question, which it is my purpose to do without further 
delay,”’ returned Sir Thomas, smiling. ‘So follow me 
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into the court, both plaintiff and defendant, and EF will 
give judgment between the parties before I sup ;” and 
with a merry air, he led the way into the servants’ hall, 
where, placing himself in the housekeeper’s chair, and 
putting on his cap, he said, “* Beggar versus My Lady; 
open the pleadings and speak boldly.” 

But poor Dorothy, instead of speaking, hung down her 
head, and burst into tears. 

‘© How !—speechless !”’ said Sir Thomas, “ then must 
the court appoint counsel for the plaintiff. Daughter 
Margaret, do you closet the plaintiff, hear her case and 
plead for her.” 

Then Mistress Margaret Roper, Sir Thomas’s eldest 
daughter, with a benevolent smile, took the abashed, : 
trembling girl aside; and having with soothing words 
drawn the particulars of her melancholy story from her, 
she advanced to the front of Sir Thomas’s chair, leading 
the weeping orphan by the hand, and attempted to humor 
the scene by opening her client’s case in a witty imita- 
tion of legal terms, afler the manner of a grave law- 
sergeant; but as she proceeded to detail the circumstan- 
ces under which the dog was lost, recognized and again 
taken from the friendless orphan, she, by imperceptible 
degrees, changed her style to the simply pathetic terms 
in which the child had related the tale to her—the lan- 
guage—the unadorned language of truth and feeling, 
which never fails to come home to every bosom. All 
present, save my Lady Moore, who preserved a very 
aigre and impenetrable demeanor, were dissolved in 
tears: as for the poor plaintiff, she covered her face 
with a part of her tattered garments, and sobbed aloud ; 
and the counsel herself was compelled:to pause for a 
moment to overcome her own emotion, ere she should 
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conclude her eloquent appeal in her client’s behalf. 
—‘ Thou hast pleaded well, my good Meg,” said Sir 
Thomas, smiling through his tears on his best beloved 
daughter ; “ but now must we hear the defendant’s reply, 
for the plaintiff ever appeareth in the right till after the 
defendant hath spoken ; so now, my lady, what hast thou 
to say in this matter °” 

‘* My lady hath to repeat what she hath often said be- 
fore, that Sir Thomas Moore’s jests are ever out of place,” 
replied my lady in a huff. 

“Nay, marry, good mistress Alice, an” thou have 
naught better to the purpose to respond, I must fain give 
judgment for the plaintiff in this case.” 

“ Tilley-valley, Sir Thomas! thou art enough to pro- 
voke the saints with thy eternal quips and gibes,”’ replied 
her ladyship; “I tell you the dog is my property, and 
was presented to me by an honorable gentleman, now 
Master Rich, whom you, Sir Thomas, know well; and 
he said he bought him of a dealer in such gear.” 

‘S Which dealer probably stole him from my client,” 
said Margaret Roper. 

** Nay, but daughter Margaret, how knowest thou that 
Sultan was ever this wench’s property ?” retorted Lady 
Moore, sharply. 

“ Well answered, defendant,”’ said Sir Thomas: *‘ we 
must call a witness whose evidence must decide the mat- 
ter. So Roper, bring the dog Sultan, alias Constant, in- 
to court.” | 

The eyes of Dorothy brightened at the sight of her 
old companion ; and Sir Thomas Moore, taking him into 
his hands, said, ‘* Here now I am placed in as great a 
strait as ever was King Solomon, in respect tq the mem: 
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orable case in which he was called upon to decide whose 
was the living child, which both mothers claimed, and to 
whom pertained the dead, which neither would acknowl: 
edge. This maiden saith, the dog which I hold is hers, 
and was violently taken from her three months agone: 
my lady replies—‘ Nay but he is mine, and was present- 
ed to me by an honorable man,’ (one of the king’s coun- 
sellors, forsooth.) Now in this matter, the dog is wiser 
than my lord chancellor, for he knoweth unto whom he 
of right pertaineth; and, therefore, upon his witness 
must the decision of this controversy depend. So now, 
my lady, you stand at the upper end of the hall, as befits 
your quality, and you, my little maiden to the lower ; and 
each of you call the dog by the name you were wont to 
do: and to whichsoever of you twain he goeth, that per- 
son I adjudge to be his rightful owner.” 

‘Oh, my lord, I ask no other test!” exclaimed Doro- 
thy, joyfully. 

“Sultan! Sultan! come to thy mistress my pretty 
Sultan!’ said my lady, inher most blandishing tone, ac- 
companying her words with such actions of enticement 
as she judged most likely to win him over to her; but he 
paid not the slightest heed to the summons. - Dorothy 
simply pronounced the word ‘“Constant!”? and the dog 
bounding from between the hands of Sir Thomas Moore, 
who had lightly held him till both claimants had spoken, 
leaped upon her and overwhelmed her with his passion- 
ate caresses. 

‘Jt is a clear case,” said Sir Thomas, ‘the dog hath 
acknowledged his mistress, and the witness is incontro- 
vertible. Constant, thou art worthy of thy name.” 

*‘ Hark ye, wench!” said my Lady Moore, whose de- 
sire of retaining the dog had increased with the propsect 
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of losing him, “ I will give thee a good price for thy dog, 
if thou art disposed to sell him.” 

** Sell my dear, beautiful, faithful Constant! O, nev- 
er, never!” exclaimed Dorothy, throwing her arms about 
her newly recovered favorite, and kissing him with the 
fondest affection. 

“IT will give thee a golden angel, and anew suit of 
clothes to boot, for him, which J should think a beggar 
girl were mad torefuse,” pursued Lady Moore. 

‘“‘ Nay, nay, my lady, never tempt me with your gold,” 
said Dorothy, “or my duty to my poor blind grand- 
mother will compel me to close with your offer, though 
it should break my heart withal.”’ 

** Nay, child, an’ thou hasta blind old grandmother, 
whom thou Jovest so well, I will add a warm blanket and 
a linsey-woolsey gown for her wear, unto the price I 
have already named,” said the persevering Lady Moore ; 
*‘ speak, shall I have him ?” pursued she, pressing the 
bargain home. 

Dorothy averted her head to conceal the large tears 
that rolled down her pale cheeks, as she sobbed out, 
‘© Ye—s, my lady.” 

‘Dear child,” said Sir Thomas, ** thou hast made a 
noble sacrifice to duty; “tis pity that thou hast taken up 
so bad a trade as begging, for thou art worthy of better 
things.” 

‘‘It is for my poor blind grandmother,” said the weep- 
ing Dorothy ; ‘“‘I have no other means of getting bread 


for her.” — 
‘I will find thee a better employment,” said Sir Tho- 


mas, kindly, “‘thou shalt be my daughter Roper’s wait- 
ing maid, if thou canst resolve to quit the wandering life 
of a beggar, and settle to an honest service.” 
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‘© How joyfully would I embrace your offer, noble sir, 
if I could do so without being separated from my aged 
grandmother, who has no one in the world but me,” re- 
plied Dorothy, looking up between smiles and tears. 

‘Nay, God forbid that I should put asunder those 
whom nature hath so fondly united in the holy bands of 
love and duty, said Sir Thomas Moore, wiping away a 
tear. ‘* My house is large enough to hold ye both; and 
while I have a roof to call mine own, it shall contain a 
corner for the blind and aged widow and the destitute or- 
phan ; that so, when the fashion of this world passeth 
away, they may be witness for me before Him with whom 
there is no respect of persons, and who judgeth every 
man according to his works.” 





THE SWEDISH PASTOR. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL. 


In order justly to appreciate the following exquisite de- 
scription, our young friends should fix their minds upon the 
relations of the arctic zone to the sun, and image its long sum- 
mer days and protracted winter nights ; and they will find that 
Jean Paul’s sketch of the “ Summer and Winter Pleasures of a 
Swedish Pastor,” is in fact little more than a picture of nature 
in those higher latitudes, enlivened with the presence of human 
beings chiefly for the sake of showing the manner in which they 
are affected by the extreme diversity of the seasons of their year. 

‘J will begin with the winter at Christmas. He rises 
at seven o’clock, and burns his dim lamp till half past 
nine. For at nine, the stars are still shining, and the 
clear moon even longer. But this prolongation of the 
starry sky into the forenoon, gives him pleasant sensa- 
tions, because he is a German, and looks with wonder on 
a starry forenoon. Isee the pastor and his flock going 
with their lanterns to church; the numerous little lights 
make the assembly resemble a family circle, and remind 
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the pastor of the winter hours and Christmas eycs of his 
youthful years, when each person was provided with his 
taper. In the pulpit he announces to his dear hearers 
plain things in Scripture language; before God, no reas- 
oning remains rational—the honest heart, that is all. He 
feels a secret pleasure in the opportunity of looking close 
into the faces of all, while imparting to them as his chil- 
dren, the bread and the wine of the Holy Supper; and 
this too is a pleasure to him on every Sunday, for after 
partaking this feast of love he will long to shake hands 
with them, and I think they will give him leave. 

Just when he came out from the church, the clear 
morning and Christmas sun were rising and shone direct- 
ly into all their faces. As the pastor looked on the dead 
mother earth, and away towards the burying ground, it 
was easy for him to poetise in the following manner, 
* On the dead mother repose her dead children, in dark 
silence, but at length the sun of immortality arises, again 
the mother stands up blooming and all her children after 
her.” 

He passes a delightful afternoon, hardly knowing 
which to select from his flower-bed of pleasures. If it 
be the, holy Christmas festival, he preaches a second time 
concerning fair orient countries, or eternity. As lie pro- 
ceeds, twilight pervades the temple ; the two altar candles, 
however, throw curious long shadows about the chureh 3 
the angel which hovers over the baptismal font, seems on 
the point of assuming life and flying; the stars or moon 
shine in from abroad—the fervent pastor in the pulpit 
above, now wrapped in darkness, heeds only his subject, 
and with tears and vehement emotion, thunders forth from 
the night, concerning worlds and heavens, and whatever 
else most powerfully influences the heart and soul. De- 
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scending from it, still glowing, he takes a walk, perhaps 
at four o’clock, under a sky illumined by dancing North- 
ern lights, wkich may be regarded either as an aurora re- 
flected from the everlasting morning of southern regions, 
or the halo.of the sacred burning bush of Moses, around 
God’s. throne. 

If it be the afternoon of some other day, guests ae- 
company him home by invitation, with their grown up: 
daughters, and he dines with them like the fashionable: 
world, at sunset, that is, at two o’clock ; he drinks coffee 
by moonlight, and the whole parsonage dimly flickering, 
resembles a wizard palace. Or he may accompany the 
schoolmaster to the afternoon exercise, and by candle 
light collect all the children of his parochial charge, 
around his grandfatherly knees, while he amuses = in- 
structs them. 

But when neither of these things takes place, he may 
repair to his study about three o’clock, walk backwards 
and forwards in the warm twilight of the bright moon- 
shine, and bite a piece of orange candy, te bring fair It- 
aly with alt her grandeur before his senses by means of 
his taste. Can he not think that this very moon with her 
silver shield now hangs over [talia’s Jaurel groves? Can 
he not reason, that Eolian harps, that larks, and the whole 
world of music, stars, and children, are precisely the 
same in both warm and cold countries ? Then, too, the 
travelling post-man who arrives from Italy, blows his horn 
through the village, and by a few blasts blooming lands 
are painted on the frosty Museum of his window panes— 
when he takes into his hands the old rose and lily leaves 
of the preceding summer, like a present of tail-feathers 
from a bird of Paradise; and the bell ringings, the salad 
time, the cherry season, the Trinity Sundays, the rose 
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blossoms and lady-days touch his heart, he hardly knows 
that he is in Sweden, until the light is brought in and he 
views abashed the foreign apartment. 

But now after the lapse of six months, his heart is 
cheered with something more beautiful than can be seen 
even in Italy, where the sun sets much earlier than in 
Haslau—I mean the gloriously laden, longest day of the 
year, in which at one o’clock at night he sees before him 
the crimson morn filled with the song of larks. A little 
before two o’clock, or at sun-rise, the company before 
mentioned, in their neatest, gayest attire, convene at the 
parsonage, having in prospect a little party of pleasure 
with their pastor. They set out soon after two o'clock, 
when all the flowers are glistening and the forests shining. 
The warm sun forebodes no thunder-storm nor shower, 
both being rare in Sweden. The pastor dresses like the 
rest in the Swedish costume—wearing a short jacket with 
a round scarf, his short cloak above, a round hat with 
waving feathers, and bright ribbons in his shoes. While 
he and the festive company speed their way among the | 
tall flowers and thick foliage which have shot forth in a 
few weeks from the beds and branches, he looks of course 
as the others do, like a Spanish Knight, a Provengal, or 
an inhabitant of the South. 

That sucha day, though the longest of all, should 
glide away faster than the shortest, is easy to conceive. 
At about eight o’clock in the evening the party breaks 
up ; the sun sheds down a gentle warmth over the half 

~closed sleepy flowers—at about nine o’clock, his rays are 
shorn and his naked disk bathes in the zether—towards 
ten when the company re-assembles at the parsonage, the 
pastor finds himself singularly touched and softened ; for 
in the village, notwithstanding that the low clear sun still 
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diffuses a weary glow around the houses, and in at the 
windows, all now are still and lying in deep sleep, while 
the birds also slumber on the vellow, shimmering tree- 
tops; andat last the sun itself, like a moon, sinks down 
alone amida hushed world. To the romantically turned 
pastor, it is as if a rose-colored realm were now disclosed, 
wherein fairies and spirits roam abroad; and he would 
scarcely be surprised, if, in these golden hours, the van- 
ished brethren of his childhood were te step forth, drop- 
ping down, as it were, from the blooming magic sky. 
But the pastor does not send away the companions of 
his excursion; he keeps them fast in the parsonage gar- 
den, where, he tells them, every one may doze away un- 
der the pleasant arbours the brief warm hour until sunrise. 
The proposal is generally accepted and the garden is 
taken possession of. Many a comely pair, however, on- 
ly make believe sleep, and in fact hold each others’ hands. 
The pastor, o’erfraught with happiness, walks back and 
forth alone among the garden beds. ‘The cool stars coy: 
ly come forth. His double rockets and gillie-flowers open 
themselves and send a sweet fragrance into the clear air. 
In the north, a golden day-dawn radiance streams upward 
from the eternal morning of the pole. The pastor mu- 
ses on the far distant village of his childhood, and the 
lives and affection of its inhabitants ; he is silent and his 
heart is full. The fresh morning again takes possession 
of the world. Many a one desirous of mistaking it for 
the evening sun, closes his eyes again; but the larks 
awaken all the plain and stir up the groves. Then, too, 
pleasure and the morning cheerily go forth again—and I 
‘could almost be tempted to describe this day also, were it 
not as like to the one that went before it, as one leaf is 
to another.” L. O. 
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THE OLD GARRET. 
THE OLD MUSKET. 


Boys are not apt to forget a promise of a story, so 
Frank and Harry did not fail to call upon their mother 
for the history of the old musket. 

It appeared to me, said the mother, that the old mus 
ket was not very willing to tell his story ; he had a sort 
of old republican pride, and felt himself superior to the 
rest of the company in character and importance on that 
account. When he had made himself heard in the world 
hitherto, it had always been by one short, but very de- 
cided and emphatic word ; he despised anything like a: 
palaver ; so he began very abruptly and as if he had half 
a mind not to speak at all, because he could not speak 
in his own way. 

‘* None but fools,” said he, ‘* have much to say about 
themselves—deeds not words is a good motto for all. 
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But as I would not be churlish and have agreed to tell 
my story as well as the rest of my companions, | will 
mention what few things I can recollect of my own histo- 
ry which may be worth relating. J] have no distinct 
consciousness, like my friend the pitcher, or the curling: 
tongs, of what I was before the ingenuity of man brought 
me into my present form. I would only mention that all 
the different materials of which 1 am composed must 
have been perfect of their kind, or I could never have 
performed the duties required of me. My first very dis- 
tinct recollection is of being stood up in the way I am 
standing now, with a long row of my brethren, as I sup- 
posed of the same shape and character as myself. This 
was ina large building somewhere in England. I, like 
the curling-tongs, was at last packed up in a box and 
brought to America, but it took a rather larger box to 
take me and my friends in, than it took to pack up him 
and his friends and all their straddle legs.” 

Creak went the curling-tongs at this personal attack. 

‘““We were brought to this country,’’ continued the old 
musket, ‘by an Englishman. Little did he think how 
soon we should take part against our Fatherland, or he 
would have kept us at home. One day the elder brother 
of the gentleman who owned our little friend curling- 
tongs came into the shop where I then was, and after 
looking at all the muskets selected me as one that he 
might trust in. As he paid for me he said to the man, 
‘This is an argument which we shall soon have to use 
in defence of our liberties.’ ‘I fear we shall,’ said the 
shopman, ‘and if many men are of your mind, I hope 
sir you will recommend my shop to them. I shall be 
happy to supply all true patriots with the very best 
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English muskets.” My new master smiled and took me 
home to his house in the country. The family consisted 
of him and his wife and three children, two sons anda 
daughter. The oldest son was eighteen, the second six- 
teen, and the daughter fourteen. The mistress of the 
house turned rather pale when she saw my master bring 
me in, and quietly set me down in a corner of the room, 
behind the old clock. Presently the two young men en- 
tered ; the youngest shuddered a little when he saw me, 
but the oldest clapped his hands and exclaimed, ‘ That’s 
good! we have got 4 musket now, and the English will 
find out that we know how to use it!’ ‘ Pray to God, 
my son,’ said his mother, ‘that we may never have to 
use it,” The boy did not give much heed to what his 
mother said, but took me up and examined me all over, 
and after snapping my trigger two or three times pro- 
nounced me to be areal good musket, and placed me 
again in the corner where his father had put me at first. 
The next day my master took me out totry me. I 
confess I was not pleased at the first charge that I was 
loaded with; when I felt the powder, ball, wadding and 
all rammed down. so hard, it was as disagreeable to me 
as a boy’s first hard lesson in grammar is to him, and 
seemed to me as useless, for I did not then know what I 
was made for, nor of what use all this stuffing could be. 
But when he pulled the trigger and I heard the neighbor- 
ing hills echo and re-echo with the sound, I began to feel 
that I was made for something and to be a little vain of 
the noise I should make in the world. But I did not then 
know all I was created for; it seemed to me that it was 
only to make a great noise. But 1 soon learned better, 
and understood the purpose of my being more perfectly. 
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A few days after this, the family were all astir some 
time before sunrise. There was a solemn earnestness 
in their faces, even in the youngest of them, that was 
very impressive. At Jast my master took me up and 
put me in complete order, loaded me and set me down 
in the same place, saying as he did so, ‘“‘ Now all is 
ready.” His wife sighed heavily as he said this. He 
looked at her and said, ‘* My dear, would you not have 
us defend our children and firesides against the oppres- 
sors ?”’ ‘ Yes,” she said, “‘ go, but my heart must ache 
at the thought of what may happen. If1 could only go 
with you!” They sat silent for a long time, holding 
each other’s hands, and looking at their children, till 
just at sunrise his brother John, that sleeping child’s 
grandfather, rushed into the house, crying, ‘ They are 
in sight from the hill—come, Tom, quickly, come to the 
church.” My master seized me in a moment, kissed 
his wife and children, and without speaking hastened to 
the place where the few men of the then very small 
town were assembled to resist the invaders. 

Presently about eight hundred men, all armed with 
muskets as good as I was and of the same fashion, were 
seen; they had two cannon with them, and they made a 
fearful show to the poor colonists as the Americans were 
then called. Our men were about one hundred in num- 
ber. The lordly English marched up within a few rods 
of our men, and called out, ‘* Disperse, you rebels— 
throw down your arms and disperse.” Our men did not 
however throw down their arms; my master clenched 
me faster than before ; we did not stir at his command an 
inch. Immediately the British officers fired their pistols, 
then a few of their men fired their muskets, and at last 
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the whole party fired upon the little band as they were 
retreating, and killed eight men, and then went on to do 
more mischief in Concord. I felt a heavy weight fall 
upon me ; it was my master’s dead body, and so [ learn- 
ed what muskets were made for. His fingers were on 
my trigger and as he fell -he pulled it, and in that sound 
his spirit seemed to depart. 

The British marched on to Concord, and the poor 
brave people of Lexington who had made the first resist- 
ance to their power, were left to mourn over their dead 
companions and friends. Soon the eldest son of my 
master discovered his father among the slain. The poor 
fellow! I never shall forget his sorrow ; he groaned as 
if his heart would break, and then he laid himself down 
on the ground by the side of his father’s body and wept 
bitterly. One must be made of harder stuff than I am to 
forget such a thing as this; Ido not ever like to speak 
of it or of the painful scene that followed. The poor 


widow and her fatherless children!—It seemed a dread- 


ful work that I and such as I were made to perform. 

But there were other things to be thought of then— 
The British soon returned from Concord where they had 
destroyed some barrels of flour and killed two or three 
men; in the mean time the men fromall the neighboring 
towns collected together armed with all the muskets they 
could find, and annoyed them severely on their return 
by firing on them from behind stone walls. 

My master’s brother took me from the corner where I 
had been again placed, and joined the party. He placed 
himself behind a fence by which they must pass, and 
took such good aim with me that down fell a man every 
time I spoke. Other muskets performed the same work ; 
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what they did you may judge of, when I tell you that 
while 273 English men fell that day, onty 88 Americans 
were killed. I will not talk of what I myself performed, 
for I despise a boaster, but I did my share of duty I 
believe. 

About two months after this, uncle John as the children 
called him came again to borrow me. He was going to 
join the few brave men who opposed the British force at 
Bunker or Breed’s hill. ‘Sister,” he said, * you will 
lend me the musket, will you not? I cannot afford to 
buy one, and we must teach these English what stuff we 
are made of.” 

‘¢ Let me go, mother,” said the eldest boy. “I am old 
enough now; I am almost nineteen, let me go.” 

His mother said nothing; she looked at the vacant 
chair which was called his father’s; she considered 
awhile, and then took me and put me into her son’s 
hands. ‘God bless you, William,” she said, ‘ and 
bring you back safe to us; but do your duty and fear 
nothing.” 

She kissed him and he left her. I felt William’s heart 
beat bravely as he shouldered me. He wasa fine fellow. 
We were as one; | was proud of him and he of me. 
No man and musket did better than William and I on 
that never-to-be-forgotten day, but in the midst of our 
success a shot wounded William’s right arm and he let 
me fall; his uncle led him off the field and sent him 
home to his mother; a countryman who ‘had nothing but 
an oak stick to fight with, seized me as I lay on the 
ground, and here I met with the first mortification of my 
life—he actually used me to dig with. This was a con- 
temptible feeling in me, and I have since learned to be 
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ashamed of it and to know that all labor is equally hono- 
rable if it is for a good end. ‘They had not tools enough 
for making entrenchments with, and they actually used 
me for the purpose. In the confusion after the battle I 
was forgotten. I was left at the bottom of the works in 
the mud. 

It was a hard thing for me to be parted from William, 
and to feel that I should never be restored to my corner 
in his mother’s room behind the old clock, but I hada 
conviction that I had taken part ina great work and I 
enjoyed our triumph greatly. 

“This, you will think, doubtless, was glory sonal 
for one musket; but a greater still was in reserve 
for me. It is with muskets as with men, one oppor- 
tunity improved opens the way for another, and every 
chance missed, is a loss past calculation; for eve- 
ry gain that might have grown out of it is lost too. 
Every one should remember that, as he fights his way 
through the battle of life; and when tempted to slacken 
his fire, think of what the old revolutionary spirit, speak- 
ing through my muzzle, taught on that day, and hold on, 
and hold fast and hold out. Never stop, stay, or delay, 
but make ready !—present!—fire!—and again and 
again make ready !—present !—fire—till every round of 
ammunition is gone.” 

Here the dry, rusty, unmodulated tone in which the 
old king’s-arm had up to this time spoken, suddenly 
changed, and it seemed as if a succession of shots had 
had been let off by him: then the old musket bringing 
himself down to the floor with a dunt off the little tea- 
chest full of old shoes, on which he had stood leaning 
against the brick chimney, exactly as he used to do 
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grounding arms seventy years ago, quietly dropped 
back into the drowsy tone of narrative, and proceeded. 
‘“‘'Yes—never flag nor hang back. ‘The greater the 
danger, the more do you press up to the mark. So we 
did at Trenton in the Jerseys, on that most glorious day 
of my life that 1am now about to tell you of. I must 
tell you that [ had the honor of fighting under General 
Washington, for I had been marched down to Trenton 
with a stout-hearted teamster named Judah Loring, from 
Braintree, Massachusetts, who, after our battle at Bunker 
Hill in that State, picked me up from the bottom of the 
works, where, for want of pickaxes, I had been, as I 
told you, serving as an entrenching tool, and made him- 
self my better-half and commander in chief. Excuse a 
stately phrase; but after the battle of Bunker Hill I never 
could screw up my muzzle to call any man master or 
owner again. We found only a few thousand men and 
muskets there, principally from Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
and the Jerseys, with a few companies of New-England- 
ers; and a steadier, sturdier set of men than these last 


‘ never breathed. ‘They had enlisted for six months only, 


and their time was out; but they never spoke of quitting 
the field. It was now December, in the midst of snow 
and ice: and nota foot among them that did not come 
bleeding to the frozen path as it trod. But night after 
night they relieved each other to mount guard, though 
the provision-chest was well-nigh empty, and day after 
day they scoured the country for the chance of supplies, 
appearing to the enemy on half a dozen points in the 
course of the day; making him think the provincials, as 
we were scornfully called,ten times as numerous as they 
really were. But alas—I am old, I find, and lose the 
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thread of my story. It was of Washington I meant to 
speak. : 

Nobody could know General Washington that had not 
seen him as we did, at that dark hour of the struggle. 
It seemed as if that man never slept. All day he was 
planning, directing, contriving; and all night long he 
would write—write—write ;—letters to Congress, beg- 
ging them to give him full powers, and all would go 
well; for he did not want power for himself, but only 
power toserve them; letters to the generals at the north, 
warning, comforting and advising them; letters to his 
family and friends, bidding them look at him and do as 
he did ; letters to influential men every where, entreating 
them to enlist men and money for the Holy Cause. He 
never rested; and with the cold grey dawning, would 
order out his horse and ride through and round the mise- 
rable tents, and where we often slept under the bare hea- 
vens, and every heart was of bolder and better cheer as 
he passed. His look never changed. It was just the 
same steady face, whatever went on before it; whether 
he saw us provincials beaten back, or watched a thousand 
British regulars pile their arms after the victory at Tren- 
ton. He looked as he does in the great picture in 
Faneuil Hall on the right as you stand before the ros- | 
trum. He stands there by his horse, just as I saw him 
before the passage of the Delaware, with the steady, 
serious, immoveable look that puts difficulties out of coun- 
tenance. It is the look of a man of sense and judgment, 
who has come to the determination to save the country, 
and means to transact that piece of business without fail. 
I never saw that quiet, iron look change but once. I 
will tell you about it. It was one of those days after the 
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battle of Trenton, when he tried to concentrate the troops 
that he had scattered over the country, to bring them to 
bear upon the British, in such a way as to show them that 
they could not keep their foothold. Between Trenton 
and Princeton he ordered the assault. The Virginians 
* were broken at the enemy’s first charge, and could not 
be rallied a second time against the British bayonets. 
Gen. Washinzton commanded and threatened and en- 
treated in vain. We of New England saw the crisis, 
marched rapidly up, and poured in our fire at the exact 
moment, Judah Loring and I in the very front. They 
could not stand the fire. We gave it to them plenty, J 
tell ye. Judah Loring loaded and I fired over and over 
and over again till it seemed as if he and I were one 
creature. A musket, 1 should explain to you, feels no- 
thing of itself, but only receives a double share of the 
nature that carries it. [| felt alive that day. Judah was 
hot, but I was hotter; and before the cartridge box was 
empty, he pulled down his homespun blue and white 
frock sleeve over his wrist and rested me upon it when 
he took aim. He was a gentle-hearted fellow, though as 
brave as his musket, and always selected the officers. 
“It shortens the matter up so,” says he, ‘* to pick off the 
handsome coats and fire so low as to hit below their silk 
sashes, that it is utterly inhuman to fire at random.”— 
‘“‘She’s so hot,” says he, doubling his sleeve into his 
palm, “that I can’t hold her; but I can’t stop firing 
now!” {met his wishes exactly, I knew by that word ; 
for he always called every thing he liked, she. The sun 
was she; so was his father’s old London-made watch: 
so was the Continental Congress. General Washington 
saw the whole ;—the enemy, driven back before our fire, 
could never be brought to look us in the face again. 
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We hell the ground:—the Virginia troops rallied :— 
_ General Washington took off his cocked hat and lifted it 
high, like a finished gentleman as he was. * Hurra!” 
he shouted, ‘* God bless the New England troops! God 
bless the Massachusetts line.’* And his steady face 
flamed and gave way like melting metal. Ah what a set 
of men were those! JI felt the firm trip-hammer beat of 
all their pulses through the whole fight, for we stood in 
platoon, shoulder to shoulder. I felt my kindred with 
every one of them. They had more steel in their nerves 
and more iron in their blood than other men. Nota man 
cared a straw for his life,so he saved from wrong and 
bondage the lives of them that should come after him. 
That day’s work raised hope in every man’s heart, 
through the land, that had before given way to despair. 
Said I not well that it was the most glorious of my life? 
I have but little more to say. I have said more than I 
meant to, more perhaps than was wise to say of my own 
glory. But the thought of those brave days of old makes’ 
one too talkative. I must tell you, however, how I at 
last came here. Judah Loring brought me home safe ; 
he was a very honest fellow, and seeing the initials 
‘scratched on my butt-end of my first purchaser’s name, 
andl * Lexington’ underneath it, he went there on purpose 
to find to whom I belonged. My friend William claimed 
me, and I was again placed behind the oid clock in the 
little parlor. His mother looked very calm and almost 
happy, but not as she once did; she sigled heavily when 
William brought me home. William’s wound in his arm 
healed after awhile, but his arm was disabled, and by 
great self-denial and exertion his mother had got him 
into college, and he was to be a schoolmaster. 


* This is all fact, related by one who was present. 
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The sight of me was on the whole painful to this good 
woman, and at his request she gave me to uncle John 
who kept me safely, and on the whole honorably till his 
son placed me here. There is one disgrace I have met 
with which in good faith, however unwillingly, I ought 
to mention. Uncle John used me to kill skunks occa- 
sionally ; this there was no great harm in doing, only he 
should not have talked about it. I disliked it, however, 
exceedingly. But once, I am told, when he was at the 
South, some southern gentleman for some trifling offence 
challenged him. He was told that he as the party 
challenged might choose his weapons. 

© Well,” he said to his enemy, “if you will wait till I 
can send for my skunk gun which never misses, and get 
one like it for yourself, I am ready for you, and these 
shall be our weapons.” The Southerner was so much 
amused with this, and his coolness, and perhaps knowing 
that he should get the worst of it, that he made an apolo- 
gy and they did not fight, but I have since, I do hate to 
say it, been called the skunk gun repeatedly. To be 
sure, no one that has any reverence in his nature speaks 
of me in this way. Uncle John had not much, but his 
son, the father of that little girl, treats me with due res- 
pect, and forbids them to call me the skunk gun. I was 
once the defender of liberty, and am ready to be so 
again. Iwas made to kill men, not skunks, those dis- 
gusting little animals. 1 hate to think of them. 

Pardon me for keeping you listening to me so long; 
Ihave done. I wish to hear now what that respectable 
looking green baize gown has to say for itself, with its 
red lining and big sleeves.” 

This, boys, for another time. E. Ls Fs 
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‘Come Lizzie and Annie, come Robert and Harry, 
and little Sue and little Annie, come all’ of you into my 
shop and buy some candy.” This call of invitation 
came from an old friend of the children who bore these 
names, one who had often sold to them sweetmeats on 
their way to school. The children obeyed this inviting 
summons and went into the shop; where they saw a most 
goodly show of sugar dogs and rabbits, sugar doves and 
sugar hearts, sugar candy, and sugar houses, and a sugar 
church; indeed it would be vain to tell all the beauti- 
ful things they saw that sugar had been called upon to 
present. Hand in hand the children looked at these 
pretty things with admiring eyes, and their mouths water- 
ing to taste them; but alas! much was to be thought of, 
and talked of, before the pleasure of tasting could be 
gratified. One, hesitated through the fear of the tooth- 
ache, another, (whose love of right came before sugar 
plums) would notyindulge her taste because neither father 
nor mother would be pleased at her doing so; another, 
was troubled, that the cents would not hold out to buy all 
that was desired, and some had no money to buy with; 
so, after much consultation and doubting and wishing, 
they left the shop dissatisfied, and with only a few sticks 
of candy in their possession. The one who would not 
buy any, found it hard to keep her good resolution, when 
asked to share what her friend had bought, and one, in 
spite of the known consequences took: the candy and 

with it the tooth-ache ; so this visit to the shop proved 
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not so pleasant as it promised, and what pleasure there 
was, departed with the last piece of candy. 

A few months after this visit to the confcetioner’s, — 
when beautiful summer had come, the children were 
again walking together, when, * Come Lizzie and Annie, 
come Robert and Harry, and little Sue and little Annie,” 
seemed again to call upon them; but now it was not from 
the confectioner that the call came ; they however obeyed 
the summons, and followed on very gently through a lit- 
tle green lane, till they came to a spreading tree whose 
shade was far prettier than the awning from the shop 
window, and here they heard a little wren who showed 
his bright eyes, as much as to say where can you see 
anything prettier than these; and then he turned about 
and showed his pretty shape, and then he skipped from 
branch to branch, and when he had gained the topmost 

he sang them a song, and at last showed them by flying 
off how easily he could go from place to place without 
rail cars, or coaches, or ponies, or any help besides what 
his wings afforded. ‘The children rested themselves un- 
der this tree on the green grass, and after they had been 
there awhile it seemed to them that they were called 
again; then they rose up, and went to a great roek 
that was covered with moss and columbines, (for it 
was from this place that the call came) and here the 
columbines tossed about their pretty heads, and invited 
them to come and take the honey which they kept in 
their pretty red jars, and not one of the columbines said 
a word about being paid for their honey, though it was 
the very best, so there were no anxious looks lest there 
should not be money enough to buy it, and from this 
pure honey there was no danger of getting the tooth-ache, 
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but the children cared more for looking at the pretty 
flowers than. for robbing them of their sweets, so after 
they had plucked a few and tasted them they sat down 
amongst them and thought how beautifully they looked, 
and imagined themselves ina place where fairies could 
have all that heart could wish, and they fancied that the 
swinging about of the ocolumbines might to the ear of a 
fairy seem the. chiming of bells calling them to prayer. 
After they had been vader the shadow of the great rock 
for some time, they heard the call again, and away they 
trooped till they came ta a noisy little brook with its 
waters sparkling like diamonds, and giving out the sweet- 
est music, and here again they staid longer than in the 
confectioner’s shop; they filled the hollows of their 
hands with its sweet waters and satisfied their thirst, they. 
stood upon the stones over which the brook flowed and 
talked and laughed and frolicked to their heart’s content 
without fear of anything; here they took their fill of 
pleasure, and no money was asked of them in return for 
what they had received, no fear of mother’s displeasure 
in taking all they wanted of the sweets it offered. They 
never asked leave to touch the flowers that grew upon its 
banks, but filled their hands with them to carry home. 
And now they hear another call, and it comes from the 
setting sun, he says to them, “‘ Come little folks it is time 
for us all now to finish the day ; you must go home to your 
mother’s, and I must goto shine on other brooks, and 
flowers, and rocks; I must awaken other birds to sing 
their morning song, and you must prepare for saying 
your evening hymns. Do not, as you lie down to sleep, 
forget what a happy time you have had, and remember 
that it has been given to you freely, that I have lighted 
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up for you the woods and the valleys, { have put the 
diamonds into the brook, I have given the beautiful color 
to the flowers, and the pleasant green to the grass, and 
now I touch the tips of the trees and shine through the 
openings in the woods to smile upon all things before I 
leave you. And who am I and where did [ come from? 
Iama messenger of love to do the work which is ap- 
pointed me to do,and I do it, as you see, cheerfully ; 
and you have your work to do and with me have the 
same ‘great task master,’ you can send your sunshine 
abroad as well as I; you can send it into your mothers’ 
hearts, and make their eyes glisten with joy, and do even 
more than I can, for I shine into brooks that dry away, 
and give color only to flowers that fade, but your moth- 
ers’ hearts are always the same, always asking for your 
obedience, always praying that you may be good, always 
loving you, always remembering that your spirits are 
never to die, but are to go back to Him, who placed you 
here.” And then the sun sank lower, and lower, and 
the children’s shadows grew taller and taller, till they 
reached their pleasant homes. 8. C. C. 


‘Happiness is like manna; it is to be gathered in 
grains, and enjoyed every day. It will not keep, it can- 
not be accumulated ; nor have we to go out of ourselves, 
or into remote places to gather it since it has rained 
down from heaven, at our very doors, or rather wee: 
side them.—Martyria. 
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Ir is astonishing to observe how much mischief is 
done by a few phrases which become habitual. I sup- 
pose I ought to say, the feeling becomes habitual, and 
occasions the use of such phrases; and the mischief lies 
in the feeling. But yet, I amsure that young people get 
habits of saying things without considering what they 
mean, or whetber the feeling expressed truly exists. 

My boy! you often declare, “I would not do so for 
the world ;” when it is quite certain that much less than 
the whole great world would make you do that very thing. 

My little girl ! twenty times in a week I have heard 
you exclaim, ‘* Well, I don’t care ;” when the very pet- 
ulence of your manner betrayed that you did care. 

Is it a good plan to use language so carelessly? Are 
we to answer for every idle word at the day of judgment ? 
if so, what shall we say for such words? Supposing 
every time you utter these thoughtless expressions, an 
angel should suddenly appear with a countenance full of 
anxious inquiry, and demand of you, “ Is that true?” — 
would you not-in almost every case be obliged to give the 
trembling answer —‘ No— not exactly true,” and yet 
language of thiskind is used by those who would shrink 
from telling a lie. 

I have said that unmeaning phrases do mischief; and 
they do it not only because they are untrue, and falsehood 
is always bad, but because they are apt to produce what. 
ever wrong feeling they may express. And this applies 
particularly to the phrase which I have taken as a sort of 
text; ‘“‘I can’t help it.” Is it not probable that some of 
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our young readers say this a hundred times ina year 
when it is absolutely not true? I will venture to declare 
that the mere habit of saying it, and resting satisfied with 
it, has seriously injured the energy and checked the im- 
provement of innumerable children. It is used on all 
occasions of difficulty, when “ difficult” ought in truth 
to be the strongest term employed. ‘“ Why do you - 
speak so angrily to your little brother?” ‘I can’t help 
it, he teases me so!’ ‘ Why are you so careless as to 
lose your things continually?” ‘* Well, I don’t know, I 
can’t help it.” ‘*Why do you whisper and play at 
church?” ‘I can’t help it, 1 can’t understand the ser- 
‘mon.” ‘‘ Why do you lie in bed after you are called in 
the morning?” ‘I can’t help it.’ Andsoon. What 
mother’s heart is not pained by hearing those fatal words 
again and again, when she knows they are not strictly 
true, that God sees just how far they are false. Then, 
too, if she has had much opportunity of observation, she 
perceives distinctly the double danger. She sees the 
child trifle with truth, and she sees him after a while 
deceiving himself into the belief that he cannot do what 
he says he cannot. Of course he then ceases to try, and 
there is a complete stop to all improvement in that par- 
ticular. Oh, what a cunning, terrible enemy to reforma- 
tion lies in these few words, ‘I can’t help it.” Would 
that I might never, never hear them from the lips of any 
I love ! 

Ihave seen some striking instances of character in 
connection with this, since my attention has been parti- 
_ cularly directed to it. Some young persons in whom | 
have watched with' delight a regular improvement in 
character month after month, have been singularly free 
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from using this kind of language. Very rarely have I 
heard the phrase 1 dread so much, escape from their lips. 
Sometimes on telling these young people of a fault or 
bad habit, the question has been put, * Don’t you think 
you can help it?” and the modest answer was —* Yes, 
I suppose I can, but it will be very difficult. J can try.” 
And the result showed that in the secret soul was uttered 
the noble, “I can and will, with the help of God.” 

An old man past ninety, lately said to me; “I really 
imagine the hardest thing I have had to do from my boy- 
hood has been to getup early. But I have always done 
aw.’ And that man in an unpretending occupation has 
showna force of character, a strength of mind which 
has commanded no ordinary degree of respect from a 
whole community, through the whole of this unusually 
long life. He gives a value to that simple statement from 
his venerable lips. We doubt if those lips were ever 
familiar with the feeble and unfeeling “can’t help it.” 
Have no familiar phrases, my young friend, at least till 
you are sure of their meaning, and of their truth each 
time you use them, and whether that it be good for you 
that it should be true. And remember that ‘I can’t help 
it,” is seldom true, seldom good for you. At the best it 
is weak; probably foolish, false, wicked. If you have 
regarded the habit of using it as a slight fault, shake off 
the error as dangerous, for it may unfit you not only for 
earth, but for Heaven. * L. J. H. 


“Ir is not worth while to burden ourselves with the 
faults and errors of the past, if we are only steadily moy- 
ing away from them.”—Studies in Religion. 


‘ 
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Here’s a song for the peasant King, 
For the Dandelion bold, 
From the lowliest grass he'll spring, 
With a crown of the richest gold. 
Young children his captives are, 
And they forge his chains of green, 
Like curls in their shining hair, 
The fetters bright are seen, 
As Mermaids for ringlets wear, 
The sea-flowers leaves of green. 


He's ¢ Gipsey among the flowers, 
No heart hath a place for him, 

So we’ll take him home to ours, 
And sing him a crowning hymn, 

When Poverty weeps abroad, 
For the bread she scarce can buy, 

The “ flower’s a smile from God,” 
To gladden her aching eye, 

And she kneels on the lowly sod, 
And shouteth a joyful cry. 


Then sing to the Gipsey King, 

Who weareth a crown of gold; 
Though alowly a scorned thing, 

{ts life hath not half been told, 
For it sits by the cottage door, 

In its nightcap of warm white down, 
And whispers the timid Poor, 

‘“‘ Have faith when the tempests frown,” 
But he telleth one truth far more, 

“"T is the lowly that wear the crown.” 

8. W. L. 
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(Concluded ) 





CHAPTER VII. 


Minnie had taken a bad cold, and her flesh was hot 
and feverish, her head and limbs ached, and she felt 
strangely, all over; but it could hardly be said that she 
suffered any pain, for there was such a blessed feeling of 
peace and love in her innocent little heart, that she did 
not care much for the bodily pain. It seems as though 
many unseen angels must have been around her, filling 
her little soul with God’s love, for as she lay there, with 
the moonlight falling softly on her sweet face, she smiled 
in very joy of heart, though her body was in pain. 

She thought of her friends with intense affection, and 
she thought of the angels in heaven, and she thought 
how sweet it would be either to go home to her friends, 
or to be in heaven with the angels, but she was so happy 
where she was, that she felt no longing for either. 

- Soon her spirit was soothed into a sweet slumber, and 
she thought that she was walking ina magnificent garden, 
in which were several kinds of trees such as she had 
never before seen. One of them was so shaped as to 
form by itself an arbor. Its trunk was straight, and the 
foliage grew out of the top of the trunk and hung down to 
the ground, arching over and spreading so far from it as 
to be several yards from the trunk where it reached the 
earth, thus giving the tree a cone-like form. The leaves 
were like long, green feathers ; the largest of them reach- 
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ed from the top of the tree tothe ground, and they were 
laid one over another like shingles on the roof of a house 
or the feathers on a bird. The long, inside leaves, re- 
sembled the stiff wing and tail feathers of a bird, the 
shorter ones, laid over these, being more soft and light, 
and becoming more and more so, nearer the top of the 
tree, till those at the top were quite plumy, and soft as 
down. At adistance, Minnie thought that these trees 


louked like green haystacks, only they were brilliant as. 


parrot’s feathers, and she was rather surprised to find they 
were trees. 

She pushed aside the feathery foliage of one of these 
trees and went in under it. Around the straight trunk, 
she found a nice seat was made, and she sat down upon 
it, and while she sat, bathed in the brilliant, emerald light 
which illumined the arbor, she felt all kinds of bright 
hopes springing up in her heart, and she had in her 
mind an idea of morning and spring time. 

If she thought of danger, she felt no fears; if she 
thought of future joys, she was sure they would come, 
and she longed to attempt some bold or hazardous thing, 
she felt so sure of success. She came out and walked 
again in the shady alleys, and found some trees of the 
same kind, only they were of a golden yellow color. 
She went under one of these, and, as she sat there, she 
felt all the joyousness of an autumnal day. All the 
sights and sounds of gay and happy harvest time, seemed 
to start before her inward senses; fruit laden wagons, 
heaps of golden corn, sheaves of ripened grain, and the 
sound of the flail, and the creaking of the cider-mill. 
She could not think of anything sad, or if she did, it did 
nut seem to her sad. She could not remember that she 
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had ever felt sorrowful, for every recollection brought 
Joy to her breast, now. Whatever she thought of, even 
the most trifling thing, sent a thrill of gladness through 
her heart, and, like the golden-yellow light which bathed 
her form, a sense of joyous thankfulness for her exist- 
ence, pervaded her mind and mingled in all her thoughts. 

She came out of the arbor, and walking on farther 
found herself near another tree, like the two former, in 


- all but its color. This one Minnie thought more beauti- 
tiful than the others, for, on each one of its budding 


leaves, the colors were divided, as ina prism, so as to 
form upon the rounded end of each, a brilliant rainbow, 
while the other part was of a light and splendid rosy pur- 
ple. Minnie went in and seated herself in the rosy-pur- 
ple light, and now aheavenly peace filled hersoul. ‘The 
up-leaping hope of a spring morning, and the joyous - 


- flush of summer noonday were there enwrapped in the 


blessed calm of an autumn eve. 
When all things in the mind, all its loves and all its 


- thoughts are rightly arrayed and in their due proportions, 


then, from this rainbow, order, peace is born; and when 
red, burning Love is married to Truth heaven-blue, and 
says to it, ** Direct me, thy will is mine,” then it is that 
all is rainbow order, and the mind is arrayed in rosy pur- 
ple. Thus as Minnie sat in the rosy radiance, the glori- 
ous halo of sabbath holiness encircled. her soul and she 
awoke, feeling her heart overflowing with love to God 
and man. 

The night-wind rustled and the moonbeams played 
among the vine-leaves that peeped in around the doorway 
of her little bed-chamber, and it seemed cool and pleas- 
ant to Minnie, for she was in a burning fever. And the 
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little pond, too, which was not far off, she saw gleaming 
in the moonlight. The swans were not on it then, nor 
did she see the lilies, but she watched the fire-flies, spark- 
ling around, and as she began to go to sleep again, she 
thought in the feverishness of her brain, that some of 
them came into her little chamber and flew about and 
thus got up a little dance for her amusement, which, she 
thought they whispered to her was called the orrery 
dance. 

Several of them placed themselves close together, so 
as to form a large body of light, and kept stationary in 
the midst of the others, which flew.swiftly around it in 
the manner of the planets round thesun. One of bluish 
lustre took the part of Mercury and spun round in his 
small circle so swiftly that it seemed as though he must 
indeed have wings to all six of his little feet. Another, 
brighter than all the rest, enacted Venus; one of mode- 
rate size, attended bya very small one, moved as the 
Earth, with her moon ; one of ruddy light took the part 
of Mars, and four of smaller size took the less conspicu- 
ous part of the four asteroids, Vesta, Juno, Pallas and 
Ceres. The next and largest of all was Jupiter, and one 
- which, as Minne thought, had seven spots of light on his 
wings, took the path of Saturn, spinning so fast on his 
course that the spots appcared like rings of light around 
him while seven smaller brethren attended him as moons. 
Another moved with Herschel’s slow and stately pace 
around the whole, attended by six smaller ones. 

While this pretty dance was going on, Minnie had been 
lying half-asleep, with her eyes partly open, but it was 
not long before the lids closed, and she sank again into 
a dreamy sleep, and was once more walking in the beau- 
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tiful gardens, where she saw various other trees and flow- 
ers, and also fountains and summer houses such as she 
had never beheld when awake. One thing, which pleas- 
ed her fancy, was a tree whose trunk was so large that a 
spacious apartment was hollowed out in it. It seemed 
not done by natural decay but by means of art. It was 
a perfectly circular room, with a flat ceiling, which to- 
gether with the walls was beautifully smoothed and pol- 
ished, and on the floor was a carpet of rich colors. There 
were four arched windows, and two door ways, and splen- 
did paintings hung on the polished wall. In the middle 
was a round table of white marble, on which was spread 
a feast of fruit, and intermixed with the red, yellow, and 
purple fruit, large vases of flowers ornamented the board. 
And it seemed to be evening and the sylvan hall was 
lighted by a golden lamp, hung over the table from the 
ceiling. 

Presently the place seemed to be filled with sails 
who were feasting at the board, and she with them. 
Then Mianie went and walked alone, through the dark 
paths, looking back, sometimes, to enjoy the strange and 
beautiful appearance of the immense tree, throwing out 
from the brilliant apartment in its trunk, a red glow on 
the foliage of the surrounding trees, while the silence of 
¢he night was agreeably interrupted by the sound of mu- 
sical instruments and shouts of merriment which at times 
filled the bright hall. | 

As Minnie went on she began to ascend a hill, and as 
she ascended, it seemed to grow brighter, till, when she 
found herself on an even spot of ground at the top, it 
was bright sunshine. Here, in the midst of the even 

spot of smoothly shaven grass, stood a temple, formed as 
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it seemed, of blue mist, not a dusky blue, but a clear, 
sky blue, not like the depths of the zenith either, but light 
and soft as that part of the sky near the horizon. It 
seemed — and Minnie really thought so, in her dream— 
that a portion of the blue sky itself, had indeed come 
down and formed itself into walls, pillars, domes and 
spires; yet, so distinct was its form, that the structure 
looked almost as solid as though built of sapphire stone. 
But no, it was the sky, for stars were its ornaments, cit- 
cling the capitals of its columns and glittering along its 
entablatures. 

Minnie went down to the other side of the eminence, 
and found herself in front of a high, square tower, which, 
though not in ruins, looked so wholly covered with moss 
or ivy, Minnie could not tell which, that it was entirely 
green as the grass on which it stood. But, on going near 
to it, she found that it was neither ivy nor moss. It was 
a tower made wholly of trees. No bare trunks were to 
be seen, the foliage clothing them thickly from the ground, 
upwards ; and it was so close as to be smoothly cut like 
the hawthorn used for hedges ; doors, windows, and bat- 
tlements were as even and perfect as though the tower 
had been built of wood or hewn stone, and the branches 
were of so vine-like and pliable a nature, as to be twisted 
and woven in any way, so that, as Minnie found on enter- 
ing, they had been bent across the inside of the tower, 
about midway its height, in such a way as to form a sec- 
ond story, and being smoothly planed down, they form- 
ed a floor like that made of boards. Some were twisted, 
planed and cut in such a way as to form a staircase. As 
Minnie walked up the stairs, she looked for bird’s ‘nests 
in the Jeafy walls of the tower, which were so thick that 
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the birds had to fly in and out at the windows, for the 
smallest could not find his way through the walls. They 
were so dense that scarce a sunbeam pierced between the 
leaves, but shone through them, making the whole look 
as livingly bright as an Emerald wall. 

Minnie peeped into many a nest; there was the spar- 
row’s, with its three little, brown-speckled eggs, and the 
robin’s with its four or five blue ones, the wren’s with its 
white ones, and many others. The place was full of 
birds, some singing as they sat or flew, and others sitting 
on their nests or feeding their young. Just as she was 
peeping into a beautiful little nest in which she found 
three golden eggs, something leaped upon her shoulders, 
and on looking round, she saw a squirrel sitting upon it, 
with a nut ia his paws; then there seemed to be many 
squirrels, running like little elves all over the floors, 
walls, and stairway. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


MinniE awoke and found the fawn’s nose lying on her 
shoulder. It was the dusky dawn of morning, the birds, 
except some of the earliest, had not begun to pipe. All 
was silent, dim and cool, the moon had set, and Minnie 
could just see the indistinct outline of the trees against 
the sky. 

Far off, she suddenly heard the howling of wolves, 
but she knew not what the sound was and she felt no fear, 
nor need she have felt any, for it was not to be supposed 
that God had sent the little birds and squirrels to feed and 
fatten her that she might make a breakfast for the wolf, 
this morning. 
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She wished the daylight to come, that she might go 
and drink at the spring, for she was in a burning fever, 
aud parched with thirst ; her head and limbs ached badly, 
and she felt as if she could hardly move. She lay, with 
her head towards the opening and watched the awaking 
of the day. It was pleasant to hear the birds, while the 
light seemed to grow and spread in the sky, join in, one 
after another, till the wood became quite lively with 
sounds, and it was pleasant to watch the sky growing 
more and more blue, and the trees more and more green 
and to see one thing after another becoming more and 
more distinct; first the dark evergreens, their tops re- 
lieved against the sky, then the birches, with their silver 
stems, and then the little pond, and the swans, and at last 
even the lilies and the little flowers that grew in the grass 
near by. 

Sick as Minnie was, God kept her peaceful and happy, 
and she did not weep in disappointment, when, having 
in vain attempted to creep outin order to go to the spring. 
She found herself quite unable to stand and was obliged 
to lie down again, while the fawn sprang out and bound- 
ed away, she knew not whither. ‘Ah!’ thought she, 
‘¢ he does not know that Iam ill, or he would not rua 
away and leave me.” 

It was not long before the birds and squirrels began to 
bring Minnie’s breakfast, and she lay there and watehed 
them, feeling very grateful, as they dropped the fruit and 
nuts into her hat. The cool fruit served in some mea- 
sure for drink, and was very refreshing ; but the nuts she 
felt no desire for, even if she could have craeked them. 
It was a great amusement to her, though, to see the squir- 
rela running back and forth ; sometimes they would go 
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and peep in atthe opening of the hollow tree, as if to 
say, “Good morning,” and then bound away again. 
One of them ventured in and went racing about, among 
the moss and leaves, and sat upon her arm and ate the 
nut-meats which she had saved for them. 

Minnie had eaten up all the fruit and still felt so thirs- 
ty that it seemed as though nothing could relieve her. 
“Oh!” thought she, “ af the little fawn could bring me 
drink, I know he weuld do so, and so would the squirrels 
if they could; but there seems to be no creature that can 
bring me drink. I suppose it is best I should not drink 
er else God would find some way to send me some.” 

It was a good while before the fawn came back, and 
Minnie began to fear he too had left her, and she was 
very glad when, at length he came bounding along, and 
when he came and laid down beside her, she told him 
that she felt very sick and, perhaps, was going to die, 
and then he would have no mother and must lie in the 
hollow alone. Then she began to think about how it 
would be if she skould really die then. She thought 
how lonely the poor fawn would be, and she thought per- 
haps the poor bear might suffer for want of food, if he 
shoyld not soon get well enough to go about easily, but. 
she had given him she imagined a good supply of food, 
and even if there were not enough, there was no danger 
but God would take care of him. She thought that per- 
haps he would soften the bear’s heart and make him be- 
come a father to the fawn, and they might sleep in the _ 
little hollow together. She wished she could see all her 
friends before she died, that she might tell them her ad- 
ventures in the wood; but -still she did not feel.sad be- 
gause she could not see them, and she thought she could 
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tell them the whole when they should meet in heaven. 
And she wondered if the birds would cover her all over 
With leaves as they did the Babes in the Wood. 

Minnie was well supplied with fruit, for the birds kept 
coming all the time, and bringing her grapes, and plums, 
and berries, and these were almost as refreshing as drink 
would have been. The squirrels finding she did not eat 
the nuts, did not bring any more; but they came now 
and then and looked ia upon her. It was a sunny day, 
though not very warm, and the sunbeams, towards noon- 
day, shone through the vine-hung entrance of Minnie’s 
pretty little bed-echamber, and peeping through she 
could see the pond with its lilies and swans, and could 
see the fawn feeding in the grass. By noon, it became 
rather sultry, and her fever seemed to increase, and her 
bodily pain seemed so great that, although her mind was 
filled with thoughts of all beautiful things, she felt as if 
it would be pleasant, if God should see fit to let her die 
that very night. 

In the afternoon a fresh breeze sprang up and, 
passing the vine leaves with a cool, rustling sound, came 
and fanned her,burning face; and as the sun sank wesat- 
ward, the trees threw their long shadows over her little 
nestling place like a cool-eurtain. But though the cool- 
ness around her was @ relief to Minnie, still her illness 
was increasing, and, in the feverish excitement of her 
brain, it seemed to‘her that the scenes she brought to her 
_ imagination were realities, while all that was actually 
passing around her, she scarcely noticed. 

She did not know when the fawn came and put his 
littte face kindly against her own, as if he knew some- 
thing ailed her, and would ask what it might be;} and 
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then Iaid himself down beside her; nor did she no- 
tice that the birds came and brought her some more fruit, 
hor that the sun had gone down, leaving a little, siek girl, 
all alone in the darkness. There she was, in her utter 
helplesness, lying in the great forest, while the darkness 
was creeping on apace, and all the pleasant sounds of 
day, ceasing one by one; while the dismal voices of the 
hight, were fast awakening. The wolves wuld: soon 
begin to prowl, and the melancholy owl had alre: "y come 
forth from the corner in which he had hidden from the 
sun, all day, and flitted with soft and silent wing, from 
bough to bough, sending at times his sad cry through the 
dark. 

But Minnie knew nothing of all this, and as she closed 
her eyes, which were never again to open, upon the 
brown and mouldy walls of her sylvan chamber, the 
recollections of the pleasant things she had seen in her 
dreams, became to her feverish mind, like present reali- 
ties, and she fell asleep, believing herself to be sitting in 
the peace-shedding light of the purple-rainbow tree. 
She thought she was eating her supper there, and was 
drinking delicious drink from large nuts, which hung 
from the tree. Then the nuts which the squirrels had 
brought, seemed also to be large, some as large as cocoa- 
nuts. She broke and opened one with her fingers, the shell 
was so soft, and oh! what kind of meat did she find in 
it? Nothing eatable but somethiug that she liked better. 
The inside of the shell was lined with a soft, wooly sub- 
stanee, and on it were lying a little mother squirrel, and 
two young ones. Qut they leaped and ran away, and 
then Minnie opened another nut, full of curiosity to 
know what might be in it, and thinking there never was 
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such pretty amusement as to open such nuts. This one 
‘contained something prettier still, she thought. [t wass 
beautiful gazelle, no bigger than a squirrel, but as it 
sprang out and bounded away, it became of the natural 
size. | 

‘The next nut was a very large one, and Minnie opened 
it with increased curiosity. There were three meats in 
this shell and pretty ones, too. A stag, with branching 
horns, and a hind with a little fawn. This pretty family 
also came forth, and bounded away through the wood. 
The next was rather smaller. This had two meats. A 
sheep, about the size of a small squirrel, and a lamb not 
so big as a mouse. These came out, and when they 
had become full sized, laid themselves quietly down at 
Minnie’s feet, as if they knew that they belonged to her, 
being one of the shapes which love and peace, dwelling 
here, have put on to make themselves visible to earthly 
eye. 

There was but one more to open, and this was rather 
a small one; but larger than that from which the squir- 
rel had come. It was a kind of oval nut, with a very 
soft bark, which Minnie broke gently open. It hada 
soft, cotton-like lining, and Minnie clapped her hands and 
laughed in her delight, for, on this soft bed, a littlenaked 
baby lay laughing and sucking its little thumb. It wasa 
fat little thing, with yellow curls, blue eyes and rosy 
cheeks, it held up its tiny hands to Minnie, and she lifted 
it from its queer cradle. As she held in her lap, it be- 
eame larger, and began to make pretty little noises, such 
as babies always make, and Minnie played with it and 
kissed it many times, and fed it; and then her dream 
began to grow rather indistinct, and it seemed as if she, 
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herself, were the baby, and an angel came, and, taking 
her in his arms, bore her up to heaven. 

She knew no more till she awoke and found herself 
on her own bed, at home, and her father and mother 
bending over her. On first awaking, her head was so 
confused, she scarcely knew anything; but her moth- 
er’s voice soon brought her to a clearer sense of where 
she was and what was about her. She began to ask what 
had happened and how she became ill, but her mother 
hushed her and told her she should know all about it 
when she should be better. 

But she soon recollected how she had been living in 
the wood, and wondered how she had got home, and she 
asked for the little fawn. Her mother told her that the 
little fawn had been brought home too, and that she 
should see him when she was well enough. 

Under the kind care of her parents, Minnie soon re- 
covered, and learned that her father, after having sought 
long for her, in vain, had at length discovered her lying 
in the hollow tree. He had espied the hat, which had 
been left beside it, and looking into the hollaw, he beheld 
his little Minnie, sleeping with her pretty pet, and he took 
her in his arms and bore her home, while she was 
dreaming she was a baby whom the angel was carrying 
to heaven. AL A. G 


Errata.—In June No., page 142, line 23, for ‘ grandeur” 
read gardens. Pag 143, line 13, for “ round” read bruad. 
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MARCUS NIEBUHR. 


[Continued from the May No } 





(To bis Sister-in-law.) 


Rome, Avcust 9, 1820. 

“T hasten to tell you that a healthy little girl 
was born to us this morning. God grant to mother and 
child his blessing, and protect them from scenes of terror 
and revolution.* Marcus is quite happy with a little 
sister; though when he saw his mother lying feeble on 
the sofa, he burst into tears. Amelia treats the little one 
in the prettiest manner. | 








Avucust 16. “The little Lucia, for so we call the 
child, seems to thrive on her mother’s milk. You may 
imagine how much lies on me during Gretchen’s confine- 
ment, in the midst too of the most important and urgent 
business, and all this, on the brink of a volcano. Little 
Amelia now attaches herself more to me. Hitherto, the 
understanding has seemed to predominate with her; I 
hope that her heart will open itself moze. The little 
thing is so pleasant that one cannot be willing to trouble 
her. The character and deportment of Marcus are con- 
tinually manifested more decidedly—the greatest tender- 
ness and heartiness, a strong memory and sharp observa- 
tion: also,as appears, an ability for precise combination, 
a high sense of honor, and a feeling of shame at every 
impropriety. He never complains of his little sister, 


* Alluding to the disturbances then prevailing ia Naples. 
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though she often gives him a hard blow ; but of his own 
accord he apologizes for her with, ‘ She isso little. Her 
teeth trouble her,’ &c. WhenI name and describe a 
thing to him, he asks, ‘ But is it good ??—and if I answer, 
* No,’"—‘ Then I will strike it dead,’ he says.” 





. Octoper 4. “I have now scarcely any plans for my- 
self, but leave all to fate. On account of Marcus, I might 
prefer remaining here a year longer, that his impressions 
might take a deeper hold and remain with him for life ; 
and also that he might have a more comprehensive know- 
ledge of the language, which would be important for his 
Latin. He lately displayed the first decided trait of im- 
agination. I was telling him the fable of the horse and 
the heavily Jaden ass, which the horse would not relieve 
of any part of its burden. When I came to where the 
ass sank under it and fell, he was quite troubled, * No, 
no, papa,’ he cried, ‘he did not fall; it was a sack of 
corn which he carried, and there came a bird flying by, 
and he ate of the corn and scattered so much around that 
the ass was able to carry it.’ ” 


NovemBer 26. “I heartily thank you for your friend- 
ly words concerning Marcus. Were you to see him he 
would win your love, and in time to come I hope that he 
will deserve it. His main fault is impetuosity, but he 
often subdues himself. In his disposition, he resembles 
my father more than me. Amelia also is now quite good 
and tractable, and when so, very lovely. Lucia thrives, 
so that God’s blessing rests on the children.” 


DecempBer 30. “ The close of the year leads of itself 
to serious reflections on the coming and past time. I 
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eannot be altogether dissatisfied with the year that is 
gone; I have not spared myself; in my acquirements 
and even in my capacity, I have gained somewhat, and I 
have fulfilled my duties towards the children. Marcus 
has greatly developed during this year; only I am ap- 
prehensive, and can as yet devise no means for bringing 
him to industry, to which as yet he is not in the least in- 
clined, a fact not indeed to be wondered at, but which it 
will be very difficult to counteract. He is always ready 
enough to understand and look at every thing, but I am 
quite fearful that such fulness of life and delight in what 
is before him, though in themselves a great blessing, 
may seriously diminish the attraction to industry. 





Rome, Marca 17, 1821. 
The children are well and good. Marcus for a time 
showed a tendency to be delicate. Perhaps I busied his 
brain too much. I have remitted since. The difficulties 
ef readiag are overcome, and though the taste for books 
should’awake later in him than it did ia me, I shall deem 
% no misfortune. 





Arnit 28. Marcus is quite strong again. He gains 
much morally ; his impetuosity rarely appears, and he 
soon recollects himself. He is a child full of love, re- 
joicing over every thing, and full of benevolence (free 
from a sickly sensibility) for all nature. He would 
not harm an insect, and he takes pleasure in it as long 
as it will allow itself to be looked at; then, to say, ‘ It is 
a good little ereature, do not hurt it,’ diverts him from 
any attempt to catch it. Amelia grows, and is not sick- 
ly ; -but she is tender and delicate to a degree that makes 
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me uneasy. She is very lovely and has a bewitching 
pleasantry, but often interrupted by little mischievous 
tricks. Lucia is bright and lively and very fond of me. 





JunE 22. “During the sickness of his little sister— 
(alluding to a severe illness of the infant) Marcus showed 
himself most amiable, taking pains to play with her and 
call forth her smiles, as her eyes always delight to rest 
on him. Touched at our sadness, he exerted himself to 
be good during the whole time. He is an excellent 
child; he has only two faults, the one very dangerous 
and the other probably transient—terrible impetuosity 
and indifference to learning. The first he controlled 
through all our season of anxiety. His capacity for 
learning is great, and whenever he acquires industry he 
will be able to advance rapidly. He learned to read 
German in three or four hours, both written and printed. 
He draws with great facility. Amelia is entirely differ- 
ent from him, more imaginative perhaps, less attentive to 
realities and not so yielding as the boy.” 





Jury 21. “Since my last letter we have had very 
sad days. On Sunday Marcus was extremely ill and we 
feared every thing. The malady is not yet removed, 
but he is gaining. I endured unspeakable distress, and 
felt more than ever attached to the boy. When he was 
at the worst, he said, ‘Iam very ill, but my Lucia is 
well again, and I can be glad of that!’ ” 





Aveust 11. “The children are my delight, and when 
I have seen them in danger, my anxiety continues a long 
while after it has past. Marcus is not yet free from his 
VOL. X. 16 
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disease, and the slightest trifle aggravates it; still, he is 
evidently gaining. Our Amelia was threatened with 
dysentery at the same time, but the danger is now over. 
Amelia is becoming much more attached to us, and will 
be a very dear child ; her obstinacy is constantly dimin- 
ishing and she is learning to mind without il] humor. 
We do not yet tease her with learning. Marcus might 
learn any thing, if he had not such a preference for every 
kind of motion to sitting still. We now speak a great 
deal of German with him and he understands the whole. 
Lucia runs about and is bright. She clings to her brother. 





Sept. 21. ‘I have now begun to teach Marcus Latin 
by speaking it, and it succeeds. We lately ascended to 
the dome of St. Peter’s church with the two eldest chil- 
dren. Marcus went with me under the ball.” 





Dec. 15. “The children are well, only my little 
Amelia not so fresh as some time since. This dear child 
is my constant care. She now learns to read very fast, 
since applying to it in earnest. Marcus makes good 
progress in Latin, and constantly advances of himself in 
his drawing, without a teacher. Were we to allow him 
to be instructed, he might soon excel, but we are averse 
to calling forth artistic faculties. Let him be anything 
rather than an artist! They come here in shoals from 
Germany, raw cubs who have learned nothing and have 
no money, but expect to live on their letters of recom- 
mendation! What clowns they are for the most part, 
and how ignorant of themselves! Give them any thing 
to copy, they decline it, because they prefer painting 
their own compositions. Their own compositions! 
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people who often have not a gloaming of the beauty be- 
fore their eyes.” 





Dec. 29, 1821. ‘*The year is ending for the sixth 
time with us here in Rome. Time in the mean while is 
exercising its power, and without ceasing to be and to feel 
ourselves, strangers here, we are also becoming strangers 
in our own home. So life passes, and there is a feeling 
that it passes poorly, though I would by no means concede 
to the religionists that life in itself is a poor thing. On 
the contrary, | know that it becomes poor only through 
our own follies, faults and weaknesses; and that a life 
which is harmonious with itself, is no visionary happiness. 
I have given Marcus leave to write to you at New-year. 
The boy improves daily; he does not leara quickly, but 
what he does learn takes deep, firm hold, and he is also 
evidently showing that there is no deficiency of imagina- 
tion with him.” | 

Rome, Jan. 19, 1822. 

«¢ Marcus’s glorious nature is daily manifesting itself, 
but I am also fully sensible that it offers no security, un- 
less it be guided with the closest watchfulness. I trust 
that he will be no conceited shallow fool, nor a man 
satisfied with superficial views and assuming a showy 
outside the better to throw dust into the eyes of people. 
I should be inconsolable were I ever to see him parading 
around as a swaggering student, a hollow-pated witling, 
an empty prater or a conceited oaf, claiming distinction 
not by virtue of real ability, but by airs of insolence or an 
affected glitter—as is the fashion of so many young 
people of our time. They are either puffed up in their 
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ignorance and would reform and oversee all things, look- 
ing down upon persons who could put them into their 
pockets a hundred times ; or if they do not belong to this 
class, they still know nothing, learn nothing, ean take 
hold of nothing with earnestness and ability, while they 
assume the semblance of refined cultare—externally, I 
mean—and suppose that when able to shine, in their own 
Opinion, in the empty circles of the great world, their 
acquirements are sufficient and they are fully entitled to 
come forward in public. JF suceeed in the tuition of 
Marcus as well as I dare hope. He knows already a 
considerable number of Latin words, and he understands 
the grammar so far that I can already set before him 
specimens of the ‘ examples,’ without their troubling him 
as dead forms; many of the rules he divines by instinct. 
I am reading with him select chapters from Hygins’ 
Mythology. For his German, | write off passages out of 
the Greek mythology. Iam now on the story of Her- 
cules. I write the whole in a very free pictorial style, 
that it may have the effect of poetry. He reads it with 
ecstacy, so that his merry shouts often disturb the lesson. 
The child depends on me entirely, but this kind of edu- 
cation costs me a great deal of time. Still, I enjoy it, 
and shall consider my efforts as rewarded if he can be 
developed with the utmost fulness and perfection. Out- 
of-the-way thoughts are often expressed by him. Two days 
ago he was sitting by me, and commenced with, ‘ Father, 
the ancients supposed, that is, they believed in, the old 
Gods, but they must have thought of, or believed in, the 
true God too, for the old gods were just like men.’ 

In reference to his method of educating his son, Nieb- 
uhr’s biographer says, 
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* Residing in Rome, Niebuhr required his little son al- 
‘ways to give him an accountof what he had seen and 
of his observations thereupon, in order to be certain that 
he laid up in his mind realities, and not mere words 
without meaning, which he might be teripted to parade. 
He thought much upon the most suitable mode of educat- 
ing the boy. It was of all things most important to him. 
to preserve his heart pure and affectionate; next, he en- 
deavored to awaken his imagination and exercise his 
memory and power of recollection. In a letter he says, 
‘In our walks I invent travels and relate them to him, in. 
order to his learning geography like the ancients and ori- 
entals, by vivid contemplation ; and I render it attractive 
to him by intermingling their history with the description 
of places and countries. When he has acquired the 
main points, I constantly enlarge the detail of the inter- 
vening ones. This morning I described to him a ficti- 
tious voyage by sea from Constantinople to Athens, in 
which the shores and islands rose before my own eyes 
out of memory; and so, in a southern moonlight night, 
IT carried him with a fresh breeze past Scyros. I re- 
minded him that Perseus there metamorphosed his enemies 
into stone with the Gorgon’s head. At present the hero- 
ic is undistinguished with him, from the historical age of 
Greece. In jest, I said to him, that these metamorphosed 
persons might perhaps still exist, as statues. ‘I should 
like to know them,’ said he, ‘for sculptors do not make 
statues like real men, standing right up this minute and 
drawing their swords.” — “In the year 1821 he wrote, 
Should God spare the boy, he shall learn to contem- 
plate virtue and vice visibly, in the individuals of history 
and the present time ; and the principles of discrimina- 
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tion shall grow up in his soul, as they did universally in 
those times when just principles had the ascendancy.” 

A third sister was born to Marcus, Feb. 20, 1822, and 
his father says, ‘“‘ Marcus is unhappy because it was not a 
brother. Amelia triumphs over him in having a little 
sister all to herself.” 

May 4, 1822. ‘* We are so unlucky as to have the 
hooping cough among the children, who are all attacked 
with it, from Marcus to the babe. A boy, the drawing 
master of Marcus, probably brought it into the house. 
Marcus has it the lightest; I have been quite ill with it. 
It was accompanied with a slow fever; I expected to 
sink under it, and thought mournfully of my poor boy’s 
loss. I am now confident of escaping this time. I feel 
however that my strength is greatly exhausted. I shall 
not live to be old. I would yladly survive until the edu- 
cation of Marcus could be in some degree completed. I 
am now reading with him a poor Latin translation of the 
Odyssey, with which he is enraptured. That of Voss, I 
have not bere.” 





JunE 22, 1822. ‘‘ Yesterday I returned from Tivoli, 
quite weary. Not having been out of the walls of Rome a 
single day for a year, I felt the need of drinking the free 
air. Marcus, Bunsen, and Lieber accompanied me. 
We were gone three days. I conducted Marcus every 
where, as far as the heat permitted. The water-fall 
astonished him, but he was not disposed to find beauty 
in it. He was not so noisy as usual in his pleasure 
on the journey, because he missed his mother and sis- 
ters. This was expressed only when in speaking of 
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them he said how dearly he loved them,-and inquired 
when we should go back tothem. It would have touched 
you, to have heard the dear child pray at evening out of 
his full heart ; concluding his day in love and meditation, 
after passing it in love and joy. Amelia has begun to 
write and sew. She reads for the most part without 


spelling. 





To Count Moltke, an early friend. 


Rome, Fes. 8, 1823. 

My Marcus is a boy of the fairest promise ; his educa- 
tion in antiquity is completely successful. The old world 
is to him the true and real one, the new only something 
that is accidental. This, to be sure, will render a bitter 
stripping necessary for him hereafter. Ancient history _ 
and mythology are as familiar to him as they were toa 
Roman boy eighteen hundred years ago; and ina verbal 
Latin translation of the Odyssey, to us sufficiently con- 
temptible, he takes a burning interest, shedding tears 
over the heroes of the Trojan time. He confidently 
promises himself that he shall ascend Parnassus and see 
_ Jupiter and the old gods there, concerning whom I have 
related to him the modern Greek tradition, that they have 
taken refuge on the top of the mountain. 





To his Sister in Law. 
Napies, Aprit 8, 1823. 
We have been here eight days, and as it always hap- 
pens that when time passes pleasantly it seems to move 
more swiftly, I therefore grieve to think that the quarter 
part of what we have to spend here is already flown. I 
have not lived so agreeably for years. One feels light 
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in the light air. We arrived on Marcus’ birthday. To 
him the whole journey had been a festival, and we ex- 
perienced a deep delight in witnessing the openness of 
his heart and his faculty of taking in these new objects. 
Compared with the preceding year we could see how 
much he had gained and developed. To him it is an in- 
estimable advantage that we have remained here so long, 
for in his way he enjoys everything, both antiquity and 
nature, as well as a grown person, besides all the happi- 
ness of childhood. No! Ido not believe that any one 
ever experienced a happier childhood. On the evening 
before his birth-day we stopped at a little place, St. 
Agatha ; at noon, we had made a halt at Mola, in order 
to regale our eyes with the Bay and the prospect from 
Gaeta; the boy was intoxicated with delight, and this 
befuddled ecstacy kept him wide awake to the last second, 
although his body was very weary. In bed he clung to 
his mother’s neck, and said to her in German, * Mother 
dear, lam so happy that God has given me such good 
parents and such good sisters!” My heart was completely 
softened, and I could not help asking his forgiveness for 
once having been unjust towards him, in sternly reprov- 
ing him on account of misbehaviour which Lucia and not 
he, had been guilty of, but for which we had supposed 
him to be blameable, and that he had tried to clear him- 
self by a falsehood. ‘* That you never were, my father,” 
he said with the deepest affection. 

The day before yesterday he was quite beside himself 
with joy, when he visited Pompeii with us. As it has 
been my wish that he should continue to wear a sort of 
tunic, he is often mistaken, notwithstanding his full 
growth, fora girl. Wecarried him and Amelia to the 
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harbor, and I went aboard an Austrian frigate with him, 
the crew of which consisted of Venetians and Dalma- 
tians. One of the sailors asked me the perpetual ques- 
tion —** A boy, sir, or a girl?” Upon my answer, he 
cried out, ‘* Could he have been born of woman!” 
This beauty, as De Serre* remarks, consists in a celes- 
tial expression of goodness united to his vigour, and this 
goodness is favored in him by the sense of perfect hap- 
piness. 


Rome, May 8, 1823. 

This is the last letter that I shall write to you from 
Rome, and with a heart completely penetrated. We are 
living as travellers, in a strange house, and in a wholly 
different quarter of the city. Yesterday I visited our 
old habitation with Marcus ; the owner is now altering it 
and surrounding it with buildings. It was like going 
toa grave. In the saddest times of my residence here, 
that habitation had charms for me. It stood at a side 
entrance on the boundary of the remnant of the semi- 
circle of the once splendid theatre. You stood in front 
of ruins, upon which a mansion was erected ; ascending 
a small steep flight of steps, you came into a dark lofty 
anti-chamber upon the right of which wasa hall. From 
thence the different apartments of the house were enter- 
ed, including a garden upon the same level, so that the 
whole habitation, with the garden, lay on the arches and 
ruins of the second colossal story of the theatre. Here 


*The Count de Serre will be again mentioned. He was the 
French ambassador at the court of Naples, and between him 
and Niebuhr the closest brotherly friendship was connected. 
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nothing was seen of all Rome save the summit of a cus 
pola, and not a sound was heard but the trickling of the 
fountain in the garden. The owner is changing all this ; 
the whole court was filled with. dray-animals bringing 
building materials. Our parlour swarmed with workmen, 
busy on one sidein walling up the windows, and on the 
other the wall was broken to change the windows into 
glass doors leading into the garden. The marble steps 
under the windows on which all the children had played, 
were already broken away. ‘The fruit pieces done in 
crayons, which had delighted the children more times 
than could be numbered, had been swept away; where 
the children had shouted and whimpered, not a sound 
was now heard save that of the pick-axe of the labourers. 
The garden, the central point of the whole residence, 
constantly resorted to and paced over and over unless the 
weather were quite too bad, was now wholly forsaken 
and as still as death. Most of the apartments were shut 
up, and we could only with difficulty peep into a couple 
of them through the windows or key-holes. The heart 
is made heavy by seeing again what it has lost, but it is 
lacerated by witnessing destruction and death-like still- 
ness. Marcus has a very tender and still more, a very 
deep heart. He was overpowered like myself. The 
destruction had even extended to the pictures on the 
ceiling, where the history of Paradise and of the early 
ages of the world that succeeded, had so often busied 
the children ; to which, though as specimens of art they 
were of no high value, the eye was always attracted by 
the beautiful effect of the colours. 

We went round in silence, and I said to him, that 
after once more visiting the Aventine, we would come 
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back, to pluck once again some flowers from our dear 
garden. We walked on very still and serious ; the boy, 
who is always desirous of hiding his sorrows, complained 
that he was tired and that his feet hurt him. We sate 
down upon a low wall and he nestled up tome. He was 
hardly to be amused by running up a little foot path, 
through which I had often led him. He took leave of 
the stream, of the Pons Sublicius, of the island. “Tam 
not so much troubled as you, father,” said he, “ for I 
shall certainly see all this again whenI am big.” 

We came back to our funereal house and plucked 
some flowers for ourselves from the plants and bushes 
which duringsix long years had been our own, and among 
_ which the children had grown up. I said to myself, that 

even if we had not left Rome, we should have been 
obliged in a few days to leave our incomparable residence, 
and I could not have rescued it from the inroad of the 
builders; and yet we returned to our lodgings with very 
heavy hearts, and scarcely without tears, and relieved by 
the farewell salutations which the boy addressed to the 
buildings. 

Now do not, dearest Dora, consider Marcus as a weak- 
ling; he is anything but that—and for God’s sake, do 
not take him to be affected or theatrical. All comes out 
of his soul. Indeed, the ruins of the city with its envi- 
ronments, are his world. Neither must yeu consider it 
sentimental in me, that standing before the statue of 
Marcus Aurelius when the setting sun was irradiating it 
with his brightest beams, imparting life and glory to the 
countenance, I felt as we do in parting from a friend. 

To us all mutually, our relations with De Serre have 
been most beautiful. He andI,as we have told one 
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another, have been such friends as at our time of life 
(for he is five months and a half older than I) neither of 
us could have anticipated. He possesses a thoroughly 
great soul and deep heart —a purer assuredly, beats in 
no man’s breast. Marcus has been his darling, and in 
our walks he has been pleased to lead him by the hand. 
The boy clave to him with an almost mysterious passion- 
ateness, as though he divined that a superior being was 
looking upon him with friendliness. When De Serre was 
about departing, as we were walking slowly through the 
room, he ran after him to kiss his hand again. The fare- 
well however was vehemently impassioned; he could not be 
comforted in any way or torn from him. “I am so sorry,” 
he said with loud sobs, ‘I love him as I do thee, father.” 


[To be concluded in our next.] 


A NEIGHBOR of mine having received a bad bruise in 
his bedy, sent for me to bleed him; which having done, 
he desired me to write his will. I took notes ; and amongst 
other things he told me to which of his children he gave 
his young negro. I considered the pain and distress he 
‘was in, and knew not how it would end; so I wrote his 
will,save only the part concerning his slave, and carrying 
it to his bedside, read it to him. I then told him in a 
friendly way, that I could not write any instruments by 
which my fellow creatures were made slaves, without 
bringing trouble on my own mind. [let him know that 
I charged nothing for what I had done, and desired to be 
excused from doing the other part in the way he pro- 
posed. We then had a serious conference on the sub- 
ject; at length, he agreeing to set her free, I finished his 
will.— Woolman’s Journal. 
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THE OLD GARRET. 


-(Continued.) 





HISTORY OF THE OLD BAIZE GOWN. 


TE old baize gown shook with laughter in her sleeves 
at the idea of relating her story, so that a slight cloud of 
dust arose around her venerable form as she began the 
relation of her adventures. She was the most comforta- 
ble, good natured thing you can imagine, and looked as | 
if she would like to enfold the whole world in her wide, 
warm embrace. . | 

‘“¢ My first recollections,” she began, “are of forming 
the covering of a large fat sheep; what a happy life I 
then led! My mother, I may so call her, lived ina 
large pasture full of small hills covered with wild flowers 
and swept by the fragrant breezes. That was living! 
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What a contrast to the life we now lead in this musty old 
garret where we are all so dusty and stupid.” 

‘Speak for yourself, ma’am,” said the old broad 
sword. The old gown chuckled a little and went on. 

“fT must come to what I hate to think of, the time 
when I was to exchange this happy life for the one I 
have since led. One day the owner of the flock of sheep 
to which I belonged, seized the one on which it was my 
happy lot to have my home, and dragged her to the 
water’s edge, and there he and another man, (I soon 
learned what men were) pushed her into a great brawl- 
ing brook where she had been in the habit of drinking 
every day since she was born, though she was always 
very careful not to let me touch the water, and here I 
was forced to take a cold bath for the first time in my 
life. Then I was pulled and scrubbed and treated 
roughly enough, I can assure you. At last however I 
again felt the warm air and sunshine, and became dry 
and comfortable again. Butthe next day something far 
worse happened to me. My mother was again caught 
by a stout man, laid flat on her side, and he then put his 
knee on her and kept her down so completely, that she 
found there was no use in resisting ; so she stretched 
herself out with all the gentle submission that belonged to 
her nature. I was of course ignorant of what all this 
was for, till at last I learned its meaning to my cost. 
The man took a great pair of shears and cut me off eve- 
ry hair of me from my mother’s back, and then holding 
me up, cried out,‘ There ’s a fine fleece for you,’ and 
tossed me down upon a pile of my kindred fleeces. 

It seemed to me then that I was never to enjoy any- 
thing again in this life, for I wag still conscious of exist- 
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ence, though taken away from all that made life desira- 
ble. I suffered much, my beautiful hills, the sweet air, 
the fragrant grass, all, all gone. We were all, a large pile 
of us, tossed into a great room together, and left for 
awhile. At last a dealer in wool, for so we were all 
called in a lump, bought us, and what I, and all the rest, 
had to endure, is not to be told. I was mauled in the 
most shocking manner with instruments full of sharp 
teeth, and then stretched out and whizzed and whirled 
round on one sharp pointed steel, which was called 
spinning me,—the old wheel there knows all about it,— 
and then put into the vilest looking and smelling stuff 
you can conceive of to give me the colors which you 
now see me exhibit. Although time has taken away 
some of my brilliancy, yet [ do assure you I was very 
fine once. . 

The grandmother of that little girl at last found me on 
a shop counter. I was in two pieces, one red, the other 
green, and she bought me, and ordered me to be sent to 
her house. 

The next thing I remember distinctly is finding myself 
in my present form wrapped round a gentleman who — 
suffered sadly with the rheumatism. This was the 
great grandfather of the little girl sleeping yonder in that 
venerable old straw bottomed chair which, by the bye, 
is the very chair he used to sit in, and which came over 
from the old country in the Mayflower and belonged to 
his mother, Mary Chilton, who married his father. So 
you see though I am not disposed to boast, yet the fact is 
that I have as good a right as any one, for Iam descend- 
ed from one of the old pilgrims, and am older than any 
of you, and of course may be wiser, but no matter for 
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that. The sick gentleman and I were very comfortable 
together; he never liked to have me long away from 
him, and I liked him very well. When he read the Bible 
to his family he used to fold me carefully over his knees 
and then lay the holy book reverently upon me, and woe 
be to any of the little rogues of children who stirred 
during the religious exercise as he called it. He always 
had his gold-headed cane by his side, for he was lame, 
and whoever made the least disturbance received a slight 
poke with it, if he was within reach, and if not, had it 
shook at him to indicate what he had to expect when 
opportunity favored. Of course all were very still. 
When the good gentleman went to church, or was forced 
to go out, I was exchanged for an immense red cloak ; 
at all other times except in quite warm weather, I ex- 
tended my ample folds and large sleeves all around 
him, and next to his good wife he valued me I think as 
hig best fricnd, and ceértainiy as his greatest comfort. 
The aod man did not live many years, and was not an 
old man when he died. His excellent wife hung me up 
in her closet after his death, where I remained during 
her lifetime. At her death, which was soon after her 
husband’s, I became the property of her son, the owner 
of the curling tongs, who perhaps may remember me 
hanging near him in the dressing-room, and thought 
quite as much of by the whole family as he was. 

One important fact of my history however I must not 
Ginit, Just after the death of my first friends, which was 
at the time of our Revolution, a friend of his son’s came 
one day to bid him farewell as he was going to join our 
army under General Washington ; he was saying that he 
feared that he had not warm clothes enough to take with 
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him, but he could afford no more. The young man, my 
master, immediately urged him to take me with him, 
only begging him, as it was his father’s gown, not to lose 
it, but to be sure and bring it back in safety. 

The young soldier promised to return me safely if he 
lived, and rolling me up took me under his arm to his 
home. I cannot boast as my friend musket has of having 
killed a great many men, but I can boast of keeping this 
young man as well as many others warm and comforta- 
ble. Ican tell you this too, an old baize gown has some 
blessed opportunities which a’ musket never can have. 
When the excitement of the busy day and the noise and 

»madness of the battle are over, and the wearied soldier 
lies down in his tent, or as my young friend often did on 
the hard ground with the silent stars looking so quietly 
down upon him, he is a different sort of person from 
what he is when he is fighting and trying to kill his fel- 
low men. Often I would hear him murmur the word 
home. Every night he would pray for his distant 
friends. I have heard him groan out, ‘ Dear, dear 
mother! God grant that I may go back safe to you! 
Who will take care of you in your old age if Iam killed?’ 
and [ felt a hot tear fall on my sleeve. The truth is, 
when the sword and musket are laid aside, and an old 
baize gown is wrapped round the soWier, he is more 
truly a man according to my notion of what a man ought 
to be, than when he is in the ranks.” 

‘¢ Pshaw ! nonsense !”’ blirted out the old musket. 

‘It’s not nonsense,” said the old gown in a good 
natured, easy tone, ‘*‘ but no one can blame a musket for 
thinking as you do. But I do think that if I ever were to 
tell all [ have heard and seen in the camp and all | learn- 
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ed while lying so close to my master’s heart, you'd see 
fighting is not so grand a thing as it’s cracked up to be. 
He was wounded once, and glad enough he was of my 
services then, and I think I did him more good than the 
doctor did. 

At last the war was over, and the young man wrapped 
me up nicely and brought me safely home to my master, 
‘and I again took my place in the dressing-room near to 
the curling tongs who never said a word about me, but 
that’s nothing. 

To tell the truth, I have since been used for a variety 
of purposes. All the sick of the family wanted my ser- 
vices of course; I was also sometimes used for a horse 
blanket, and sometimes to help keep the children warm 
in an open sleigh. The little rogues were careless of 
my sleeves, and one got torn by their carelessness in 
letting it hang over the sides of the sleigh. The truth is, 
all the sufferings and disgraces and discomforts of my life 
have arisen from the lawless treatment I have received 
from children. If they wanted to play robber aud mur- 
derer, they put on the old baize gown red side out. 
Once I suffered the ignominy of having along tail attach- 
ed to my skirts that I might help a boy play lion. An- 
other time I was used to metamorphose a great cub of a 
boy into an Ogre. Then again I was put on in a differ- 
ent way to enact the part of Bluebeard. Indeed I have 
been made to appear everything strange and bad and 
ridiculous. , 

But there is one insult which was put upon me, that I 
should like to be excused from relating 

‘* No excuse !”’ cried the pitcher and curling tongs, ** we 
told all.” “No quarter!” cried the musket, “ fire away !”” 
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The old baize gown shook itself slightly, much as a lazy 
old house dog does when he is commanded to move 
' from the fire, and resumed his story. 

‘* My master had set out a fine strawberry bed, and 
the first year it bore was a great event in the family. 
It seemed also to be an interesting event to all the robins 
in the neighborhood, for they congregated there to the 
great destruction of the strawberries. Once when my 
master had gone away for a day or two, the children got 
leave from their mother to set up a scarecrow in the 
garden to frighten away the birds. If you will believe 
it, after making a figure of straw with a vile uld biack 
petticoat on it, they put me on red side out, for a gown. 
‘ We will make it a woman,’ said they, ‘ for that can be 
made the most frightful, and then we will put a broom in 
her hands which she will appear to shake at the birds as 
the wind blows it, and here is one of Aunt Nabby the 
cook’s old caps. Oh they will think it is she herself !? 
Now Aunt Nabby was the greatest scold you ever knew. 
Here I was, wrong side outwards, made a dress for a 
woman, a scold withal, an old broom supported in my 
large sleeves, enacting the part of a scarecrow in a 
strawberry bed ;—I that am often called the camp gown, 
I that have known military glory, and taken my humble 
share of it. Yes, 1 was really so treated; they tied me 
round the waist with a rope, and placed me in this 
ridiculous position, and left me there to scare away birds, 
and to be laughed at by men. The wind blew me and 
the rain fell upon me and I was wetted through, and 
every time any one looked at me they shouted with 
laughter. The boys cried out, ‘Give it to them, Aunt 
Nabby !’ and the girls of course laughed too because the 
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boys did. This was the most severe trial of my life. 
Fortunately my master soon returned, and will you be- 
lieve it? he laughed too; but he scolded the boys and 
gently rebuked his wife for allowing me to be so treated, 
and was going to have me taken off of the scarecrow and 
carried back to his dressing-room, but here again the 
children prevailed against me; they pleaded that the 
birds were afraid of me, and that the strawberries were 
of more worth than I, and he allowed me to remain tll 
all the strawberries were gone. It was then found that I 
was so stained and so much injured by the exposure to 
the sun and rain that I was not sufficiently good looking 
to be put into the nice dressing-room again, so I was 
condemned to this garret, but the children were forbidden 
to pull me about any more. ‘It was my father’s favorite 
garment,’ said he, ‘ and I cannot have it abused.’ 
So here I live in peace and quietness: Iam not what 
I] once was, my beauty is departed, time as it has flowed 
on has left ugly marks upon me as it does on other 
things. I have seen glory however. I have done my 
share of good, I have contributed my share to the amuse- 
ment of the world, 1 have had my trials and been ill 
treated, but only by children: the foolish creatures I 
suppose meant me no harm; and now Iam hung up ona 
peg and left at my ease to enjoy my own meditations. 
Many greater than I have not fared so well. I am very 
comfortable, and perfectly contented; I am very good- 
natured and would gladly do good and contribute to the 
warmth of any one in the world who desired my aid.” 
At this the old gown folded its great arms, made a sort 
of curtesy, and was silent. 
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‘* Who spoke next?” asked the boys. ‘ The old 
broad sword,” replied the mother; ‘but this for tomor- 
row evening.” E. L. F. 


A WORD OR TWO FROM AUNT JUDITH. 


Who is aunt Judith? I will not give you a descrip- 
tion of her personal appearance, nor enter into the parti- 
culars of her history. It is of no consequence now, but 
perhaps her evening conversation with her nephew 
George may speak to other hearts as well as his, and 
make them desire to know more of her hereafter. 
Geerge has been spending the day with a new schcol- 
mate who seems to possess many outward advantages, 
and the feelings and thoughts, arising from this visit, in 
George’s mind, call forth a few remarks from aunt 
Judith. 

‘© have been thinking to-day, my dear, how many 
beautiful things you would see, and how much kind at- 
tention you would receive, and yet I felt sure that you 
would be dissatisfied and unhappy this evening.” George 
looked surprised. His aunt continued, ‘* You have often 
visited families where your friends displayed no more 
elegance in their mode of living than we do. To-day 
you have seen a new picture, and the brilliant light will 
so dazzle your eyes for a little while that all the old 
familiar ones will look dark and sombre. Now tell me 
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some of the events of the day, and we will draw a lesson 
from them that may benefit you sometime, if not at 
present.” 

‘“* Well, aunt,”’ said George, “ the first place we visited, 
after Mrs. S had kindly talked with me for a few 
moments, was the stable, to see Frank’s pony. We 
saddled him, and I should have had a fine ride, only” — 

‘** Only you kept thinking, George, what is the reason 
I cannot have one, as well as Frank ?” 

‘“* Yes, I did, aunt, and that spoiled all. Then we 
went into the garden and greenhouse, and so many 
splendid plants and flowers it was delightful to see. But 
] thought how beautiful it would be, if you and I could 
have such a fine place to walk every day, and again | 
feltsad. After that we went up stairs to Frank’s room, 
and he had a great many toys, but | did not care so 
much about them as | should have two or three years 
ago. Just then the dinner bell rang, and [ was almost 
afraid to go to the table, for Mr. S had brought 
home two gentlemen to dine with him, and I thought 
they would notice that 1 was awkward aud bashful. Af. 
ter we sat down, they seemed to be as much at their ease 
as you and | at our table, and I thought I never heard 
more agrceable table-talk.” 

‘And you wished,” said aunt Judith, “ that we could 
have such nice dinners and such pleasant company, did 
you?” 

‘““ Yes, aunt, I wondered why you should be left so 
lonely, and with such small means, for I think ‘you must 
have as many good qualities as Mrs. 8 , and witha 


nice cap and dress | think you would be almost as hand- 
some.” 
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Aunt Judith smiled and said,“ And yet you never 
thought of it before.” 

“After dinner, we went again to Frank’s room and 
looked over, what was to me the greatest treasure of all, 
his books and pictures. His father has a great many 
books too, and [ thought how much you would enjoy in 
reading them. ‘The little time that remained we played 
inthe grove. I have only told you, aunt, what we did, 
I have not told you half the thoughts | had in my mind 
then and since.” 

‘That is unnecessary, George, for I can trace their 
current from the little you have said. You have envied 
Frank the possession of all these things. One day is not 
enough to judge even a person’s outward circumstances. 
You cannot tell what trials Frank has had in his little 
life, or how many anxious and care-filled hours his 
parents have seen to bring around him all this splendor 
and elegance. You have spent a sunshiny day with 
them, and you think the atmosphere is never clouded. 
Your humble home looks like a desert, but when your 
spirit has calmed again, you will see bright spots in it 
yet. To-night you would exchange all you have for 
what Frank has.’ ‘ Not quite,” interrupted George, 
‘aunt Judith must be mine still.” ‘* Thank you, George, 
for not throwing me into the scale too. You have not 
always felt content before to-day. Only a short time 
ago you said if you had Charles K’s talents what a noted 
man you would make, and I told you to cultivate your 
own garden and not look mournfully over your neighbor’s 
larger possession. As you must depend upon yourself, 
if you wish to be a very rich man you must throw aside 
many of your best pleasures, be very careful in your ex- 
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penditures, work hard, watch for good bargains, put 
heart and soul into your business, and late in life there is 
quite a chance you may be a very rieh man. ‘ You 
don’t wish to do this ’—Very well, I don’t wish to have 
you. The next thought is, why were you not born to 
an inheritance as Frank was? You must question the: 
laws of society why every child is not born to an equal 
portion of this world’s goods, and when you are older if 
you see faults in the great fabric, you may perhaps be 
one to help build something better. But it is generally 
considered more of a blessing than otherwise to be a poor 
man’s son, for necessity calls forth the energies and 
makes them strong and active, and you may, if you will 
make the exertion, drop as many gems of delight into 
your humble cup of fortune, as Frank can possibly find 
in the golden goblet fate has given him. The better you 
know Frank and his family, the less you will wish to ex- 
change places with him or be situated exactly as he is. 
You will see that he will have to work as well as you, to 
be useful to himself and to the world. You think now 
that he has all the chance to be the giver while you are 
the receiver. But it will not be so. You, if you do not 
allow envy to wither your friendship, can be to him a 
true and faithful companion. Your example and advice 
can strengthen him in every good purpose, while you are 
schoolboys, and in after life if your paths are in different 
directions, early influences shall still shed over them a 
hallowed light, and the words of a beloved schoolmate, 
will not all be forgotten. Frank’s mother was one of my 
earliest and best friends. After her marriage she resided 
in one of the Southern citics, and we have had only writ- 
ten intercourse for many years. I was rejoiced when I 
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knew she was coming so near us, for] foresaw many 
advantages for you as well as myself. If you do not 
think it will spoil your relish for home pleasures, I hope 
you will still be Frank’s companion, for he has many 
noble qualities, and is worthy to be the son of one of the 
most true-hearted and strong-minded women I have ever 
known. But we will talk no longer now, for you are 
tired, and so am I. A LOVER OF CHILDREN. 





IMMORTALITY. 


HERDER’S CATECHISM CONCLUDED. 

Q. Wuat mean the words, “* We believe in a resurrec- 
tion ?” 

A. Resurrection signifies the living again; as the body 
is designed for our present condition, so we believe in, 
and hope for a new future condition, that is, a life that 
shall continue. 

Q. Have we reasons for this hope ? 

A. The strongest. No substance in nature perishes, 
though the form may change. Therefore the noblest 
capacity in creation—that of thinking and acting like 
God, must be, above all other things, incapable of des- 
truction. ‘I'he dust must return to the earth again, from 
whence it was taken, but the spirit goes back to God 
who gave it. 

VOL. X. 18 
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‘Q. Has that noble energy, denominated by us the soul, 
faculties and tendencies which reach perfection in the 
present state of being ? 

A. In our present state of being they are not perfected, 
on the contrary, they are here only beginning. 

Q. Give examples of those tendencies. 

A. Those which aspire after truth and goodness. The 
capacity and the inclination to know truth and practise 
goodness, are in their very nature immortal. 

Q. Do we perceive in the system of nature, any fac- 
ulty or taste bestowed in vain or left neglected ? 

A. In nature nothing is in vain — All the faculties 
and inclinations find time and space for their develop- 
ment, and it is the same with our noblest capacities and 
inclinations. 

Q. Consequently, what must our heaven and hell ne- 
cessarily be ? 

A. These very faculties and tastes, so far as we have 
cultivated or abused them. 

Q. What is Heaven, in relation to our intellectual 
powers ? 

A. An ever clearer development of them, so as to 
know the order of nature and of truth. We shall behold 
God as he is. 

Q. What is Heaven in reference to the power of the 
Will? 

A. The being able to choose and to practise that 
which is purely good. We shall be as the angels of God 
in heaven. 

Q. What is hell in reference to the intellectual pow- 
ers ? 


A. A darkened understanding, resistance against the 
laws of nature. 


“a 
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Q. What is hell in reference to the faculties of the 
will ? 

A. Evil inclinations and vicious practices, accompanied 
* with the reproaches and gnawings of conscience. 

Q. What society constitutes heaven and hell ? 

A. The society of the wise and good is heaven ; the 
society of the wicked, desperate and abandoned is hell. 

Q. As according to the law of compensation, the life 
to come will be the moral effect and complement of the 
present, what works will then come forth to light? 

A. All, even the most hidden, whether good or evil, 
which we have here done, accompanied with their in- 
ward reward and their inward punishment. 

Q. Can a late repentance compensate for the evil 
which we may have done in life ? 

A. The consequences of our deeds and omissions in- 
effaceably remain behind us; we cannot make good their 
mischief, but must take it along with us just as it is, into 
eternity. | 

Q. To what should we be excited by our belief in the 
unchangeable laws of morality and their uninterrupted 
march ? 

A. To act according to them, since goodness is forever 
its own reward and wickedness steadily goes on punishing 
itself. ‘That which a man sows he also reaps. Let us 
not be weary in well doing, for in due season we shall 
reap and fail not. 

Q. Is any one beyond these laws, that is, can any 
one withdraw himself from the established course of na- 
ture ? 

A. No, not one. We must all be made manifest, that 
each one may receive according to his deeds. The fu- 
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ture and the present life are wrapped up together and de- 
veloped from one another, in the same manner with the 
different periods of age, and all the circumstances of na- 
ture. L. 0. 


THE CHILD AND THE ANGEL. 


A cuitp knelt down in the forest dark, 
Where no human heart could see; 

But a sunbeam flashed from a cloud that passed, 
And crept through the gray oak tree; 

As it fell on the child’s bright up-turned face, 
And heard its low, sweet prayer, 

Like a glory it shone through the dark cold place, 
Till the child seemed an angel there. 


Then the prayer of the child was a low, sad hymn 
For forgiveness, hope and trust, 

And it wept as it told of care and sin, 
Till the flowers their sweet bells hushed, 

Aud it spake of a Giant, who, day by day, 
Followed it everywhere, 

Who whispered of sorrow, pain and wrong, 
And filled its heart with care, 


Who tempted it evil things to do, 
Harsh, cruel words to say, 

Destroyed the flowers she loved so well, 
Frightened his birds away. 

Then, the low, sad voice was hushed in tears, 
And so quiet his spirit grew, 

That a purple twilight filled the wood, 
And the flowers seemed praying too. 


ee 
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And he came each day that prayer to say, 
Till the Giant’s strength was fled, 

And it seemed an Angel through the wood, 
His gentle footsteps led. 

The soft moss curled about his feet, 
Each flower’s trembling hand, 

Struck welcome on its tiny harp, 
That he could understand. 


The purple shadows crept about, 
So lovingly and near, 

They’d fold him in their gentle arms, 
But for their timid fear ; 

The golden sunbeams flickered round, 
Till the dark moss where they fell, 

With golden butterflies seemed crowned, 
As stars shine ina well. 


Would ye know the Angel that could make 


x. 


The dark wood seem so light, 
And the cruel Giant that destroyed 
All things so pure and bright? 

Anger—is the Giant’s name. 
He killed the birds and flowers, 
He sorrows with his evil words, 
Far older hearts than ours. 


Would ye know the Angel that could drive 
The cruel fiend away ? 
That gentle spirit ever comes, 
When the heart doth humbly pray; 
And like an angel, by the hand 
It leads us through the world, 
And guides us to that hidden strand 
Where sorrow’s wing is furled. 
8. W. ZL 
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CONCLUSION OF MARCUS NIEBUHR. 





To his Sister-in-Law. 


Fiorence, May 21, 1823. 

WE made our journey hither in seven days, not re- 
maining through any one quite still. Marcus in special 
has given noble proof of his sturdiness. Even under 
the greatest weariness, the poor rogue hardly slept once 
on our progress. On the third day, as we went with a 
vetturino, we had to rouse him at half past four in the 
morning, in order to reach Terni in time to see the water- 
fall. In going late from the waterfall, he was obliged to 
walk above quarter of a mile along an impracticable 
path through the mountain ; but he was constantly brisk 
and joyous, and however early in the morning I took 
him up to dress him, it was enough to tell him what he 
was to see during the day, to awaken his spirit, and make 
him cheerfully forego his sleep. Dear little Amelia too, 
without any such interest, to which she is quite a stran- 
ger, was a pleasant good humored thing. Fortunately 
she sleeps half the day in the carriage ; Lucia is equally 
favored by nature. All of them, including the little 
Cornelia, are as dear children as can be seen. 

Marcus gazed without weariness on all objects, and 
took notice of everything like a worthy grandson of my - 
father. Like a born traveller, he observed the diversity 
of the regions in their nature and vegetation. The half 
Gothic churches of Assisi with their painted windows, 
delighted him beyond expression. I am rejoiced that he 
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shows himself so many sided. Here again he is happy ; 
indeed, it does the child no little honour, that the Portico 
of Arcagna in its majesty is his delight; thither he begs 
and prays to be conducted. It is remarkable, that with 
his passion for architecture and bas reliefs, statues in- 
terest him but little, unless they are in groups, and pic- 
tures hardly at all. Were not the grand Ducal gardens 
closed, he would greatly prefer running about in them 
with his little sisters, to accompanying us through the in- 
comparable collection of pictures. In such matters I 
leave him entirely to himself, and he conscquently re- 
mains, with all the richness of his intellectual stores, a 
perfect child according to his years. 

His golden heart appears on every occasion. The ad- 
monition, ** What would De Serre say to you ?”? —con- 
tinues an all powerful check at every moment of rudeness 
and ill humour. Yesterday he was no doubt thinking 
about the family, especially of the father, who had an 
influence over him like that of a higher spirit, when he 
very anxiously asked me, as | was reading Homer with 
him —at the departure of Telemachus from Sparta — 
whether Telemachus saw Menelaus again ?—I did not 
observe the drift of his question, and replied that I be- 
lieved not. “No? never saw him again?” he cried, 
** and Menelaus loved him so dearly ! That cannot, cannot 
be!” and the tears burst out violently. I then pacified 
him by telling him that Homer made no mention of it, 
though I thought it probable that Menelaus and Nestor 
took a ship and went to visit their old friend Ulysses. 
This comforted him. I repeat it, that scarcely for fif- 
teen hundred years, has Homer produced so powerful an 
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effect on the feelings, as now on the heart of this boy, 
through a pitiful Latin translation. 





VERONA, JUNE 2d, 1823. 

In Naples it was not in my power to do much with 
Marcus: at Florence we could scarcely read a little 
Latin, and during the journey, and at Rome, none at all. 
I was therefore especially gratified this evening when he 
again read with me a long passage out of the Latin Ho- 
mer, to find that he had actually forgotten nothing. He 
has learned to understand a vast many things through 
the eye, asI explain everything to him which he is capa- 


ble at his age of comprehending. He has become famil- © 


jar on this journey, for instance, with grain, farming 
utensils, their uses, &c. 


ST. GALLEN, June 16, 1823. 
The Tyrolese appear to be rooted Catholics, but what- 

ever be the superfluity of their faith, it is but a casement 
which by no means hides the foundation of a very true 
piety. Nostupid people could write such mottoes as 
the following, which imprinted themselves on my mem- 
ory. 

‘We build our houses large and well, 

Therein we bide like stranger guest, 


Yet where we must forever dwell 
We build but little, at the best.” 


And again. 


-This house is mine, and yet not mine, 
Nor is it his who follows me, 


ee Le ee naeteneeee * -eees 
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And when it passeth to a third one, 
His house it will not longer be, 

And e’ena fourth away must speed ; 
Then who may claim the house indeed ? 


It cannot be denied that the cities in Germany look 
barbarous, after one has been accustomed to Italy. The 
rural form of the houses in the village is not offensive, 
on the contrary, their cleanliness and roominess are 
pleasing. But the shamefully mean architecture in the 
cities disgusts and is revolting, and that nothing worthy of 
inspection is presented, isa discomfort. This already 
oppresses Marcus, although, to my great delight, among 
the Alps and even in the villages he received the highest 
pleasure ; still he softly complains, that it is not so 
beautiful in Germany as in Italy. Inthe Tyrol and at 
Vorarlbery, he was greatly pleased with the exceeeding 
friendliness of the people. Possibly Adolphus Goschen 
may come to us for as long atime as we shall keepa 
tutor for Marcus. No young man could be more accep- 
table to us. All will depend upon habituating Marcus to 
work. His mind is always attentively on the alert, but 
as yet there is no sign of industry. I must state to you a 
pretty expression of his. During the rain on our journey 
the conversation turned on the exhalation of water in the 
sunshine. ‘Is it not,” said he, ‘‘ because water loves 
the sun ?” 


Bonn, Sept. 10, 1823. 
_T am pleased that such favorable accounts of our Mar- 
cus have come to you from Heidelberg. If Marcus 
would only show an inclination to occupy himself with 
books! 1 should like above all things to find the means 
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of teaching him to construct something, no matter what, 
so that it were done carefully and skilfully. 1 often put 
his power of observation to the test, and he gives the 
most accurate descriptions, down to particulars, not only 
of the larger cities which we have seen, but of the quite 
insignificant ones, where some single circumstance alone 
‘could have excited his attention. For instance, he has 
an idea of the mountains, places, and individual pecultar- 
ities. Formerly I had no perception of all these things. 
and I first acquired it myself on the boy’s account in re- 
quiring him to seize the whole. You know how indiffer- 
ent I used to be, to the beauty of celebrate! views. I 
should like to know whether I should be so still in those 
places where my apathy was formerly chided; I am con- 
fident for myself, that it would be otherwise if there 
were anything really beautiful to be seen. I honour 
Heidelberg. | 





Upon returning to Germany, Niebuhr passed the re- 
mainder of his days in Bonn, and being settled in the 
stillness of domestic life, his children are less frequently 
mentioned in his letters. Our remaining extracts there- 
fore will be few. 

Bonn, Oct. 29, 1823. 

I recognize and appreciate the value of your advice, 
dear Dora, not to give up my appointment at Rome; but 
you cannot imagine how impossible it would be to carry 
Gretchen back thither, as she finds herself in every way 
so much better under the German climate, and so greatly 
disliked our whole situation there. Besides, another jour- 
ney would unsettle Marcus again; in reference to it, the 
dear boy lately said to me, ‘‘I beg you, dear father, not 
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to let us travel again, that I may not trouble you anew 
by forgetting what I have learned.”? And in the end, all 
places, wherever I can firid leisure and bread, will be 
the same to me. 

Bonn, Nov. 17, 1823. 

I thank you for every friendly expression concerning 
my Marcus. Certainly, too much neglect has not spoiled 
him ; indleed it may be that too many requirements are 
exacted of him too early, with undue strictness, for no 
child could be less indulged in the habit of superficially 
learning and doing things. He has suffered besides only 
too often from my irritability. However, the unspeaka- 
ble pains I have taken and still take, in making him com- 
prehend everything sharply and clearly, are amply 
rewarded, for all that is in his head is arranged and living. 
When he uses an expression of which I am at all doubt- 
ful whether it clearly exhibits his meaning, he has to 
render an account of it to me, and if inaccurate, I explain 
it to him. His recollections of Italy are sometimes pen- 
sive. One evening a short time since, he nestled close 
to me; “ Father how beautifully the sun set in Italy! 
Last autumn | saw it at Albano with Lieber,* from the 
cloister of the Capuchins, as it sank intothe sea ; the sky 
was all gold, the sea was so bright! Here it is not beau- 
tiful; here there is no clear sky and no sea, and the 
houses and churches are sougly.” Before his mother he 
suppresses these feelings. ‘ I will not tell,” he said one 
day, °° what! should like to be, you would laugh at me.” 
‘© Speak out, my child.”—‘“I will be a Poet!” Poor 


*The same who afterwards travelled in this country. 
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child! he is growing up for a most unpoetical age. He 
has now, to my comfort, a real pleasure in narratives 
concerning the discovery of America, which I am read- 
ing to his mother and him out of Ramusio, where the 
first accounts appear translated into Italian; he sheds 
floods of tears over the sufferings of the Indians. 


Dec. 11. I thank you for your kind words about 
Marcus. I willingly accept your reminiscences in regard 
to the faults which I am liable to commit in the education 
of the boy. No person of an irritable temper can be 
quite free from it in educating. Iam in reality not too 
strict. We could not have a better instructor than Gos- 
chen. Marcus is now having a very good time, and 
merits a testimonial to his attention almost daily. He 
takes great pleasure in reading the old popular tales, 
which I bought for him at the Fair. Delighted as he is 
with Magelone, he cannot contain his grief at the perse- 
cution of the Haimon children, and where the steed 
Bayard was drowned with a mill-stone at the command 
of Charlemagne, his indignation burst forth wildly. I 
was quite touched lately, when in reading the Latin 
Odyssey, at the dialogue between Ulysses and Penelope 
he stopped, and his eyes filled with tears. ‘* What is the 
matter, my dear child,” I inquired as he fell on my neck. 
‘Tam thinking,” he said, “about the dog Argus, that 
faithful dog; I cannot forgive Telemachus for not troub- 
ling himself about him. If you were to go away and 
leave a dog that loved you so, I would ene care of him, 
and do good to him.”” 


aiid 
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Bonn, Jan. 6, 1824. 

Marcus has had a acold and high fever. The child 
was obliged to keep his bed two whole days; he was 
very good and amiable during his sickness; he is indeed 
much better than I was, asl was probably easier to 
educate than he. Goschen torments him too much with 
learning by heart spiritual hymns. I have no objection 
to learning by heart, but the child has not the faculty of 
doing it easily, whereas all his recollections of principles, 
or of things brought before his eye, are ineffaceable. 
And since I desire with all my heart and use my best en- 
deavors, that he may grow up in unconditional belief, so 
that his faith may not be something put on him, to fall 
off of necessity when his reason became active, but that 
from the very beginning, a way may be prepared for the 
union of reason and faith — for this cause, 1 do not quite 
approve of spiritual hymns, except their number be small 
and suited to a child not yet seven years old. For unless 
he can enter into the sentiment, the heavy propositions 
are a martyrdom to him. Hymns in which the misery 
of human life is bewailed, have no sense for a happy 
child, as accusing and repentant ones have none for a 
goodone. In all that is strictly education, it is undoubt- 
edly the main thing to present nothing too soon ; and 
this is as important with hymns as with other learning. 
I have been very fortunate in having been able to exer- 
cise the powers of his mind with tasks entirely adapted 
to them, so that I may confidently assert that he has not 
a thought beyond his age, nor one that is unsuitable for 
him ; hence he takes pleasure in his thoughts, as being 
his own property. I always require him to reflect, and 
to understand himself. Was it not owing to this, that © 
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during his illness, he asked this question, “In Latin there 
are five tenses, but what tense of a verb is it, when we 
want to explain that we are just going to do something? 
For it is neither present nor yet future.” 





Bonn, Aprit 8, 1824. 
Marcus has now entered his eighth year, and is in the 
highest degree deserving of love. On the whole, I have 
every reason to be satisfied with him, and his progress is 
_ as praiseworthy as his disposition. The designs of his 
. drawings are admirable, and his figures constantly im- 
prove, without instruction ; that he will devote himself to 
art, is not to be apprehended, and 1 know not how the 
_ mind of a child can be more innocently active, than in 
. compositions whereby he goes out of himself. I built 
castles in the air very early; this he does not, though he 

sometimes tells what he will follow when he is grown. 





May 6, 1824. I must tell you something about Mar- 
cus, @ question as significant as the one on grammar 
which he asked me in his sickness. I had been convers- 
ing with him lately concerning the four cardmal virtues 
of the ancient systems of morality, and he asked why, if 
. Wisdom and Valour were virtues, health and strength 
-. were not equally so, since no one could be wise and 
brave to whom it was not given to be such, because these 
virtues as well asthe others, were advantages of the 
body. There is now a great lamenting, even with the 
little girls, on account of my intended journey — (alluding 


_. to a visit at Berlin of several weeks.) 





In the winter of 1824-5, Niebuhr passed several months 
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in Berlin, leaving his wife and children at Bonn.— 
Writing to her, Dec. 20, he says, 

‘¢ What is Marcus drawing for Goschen, and how does 
he succeed? Let the children answer all my questions. 
Hiow do you sit at table? How passed Christmas eve ? 
Are the birds still alive? May the Christmas gifts but 
arrive in season and uninjured, especially your fur cloak. 





Curistmas pay. You have long been up, and the 
dear children are all now at play with their gifts. 





New Year’s pay. What are you doing this morning ? 
Perhaps you are all writing to me, at least, so far as the 
visits which must be received allow. I must pay some 
also. So many questions occur to me, that it seems 
almost laughable to fill my letter with them. Yet in do- 
mestic life they are not unimportant, and for stranger’s 
eyes my letters are not written. Jan. 13. Iam glad to 
hear that you go out to walk, and that Marcus jumps mer- 
rily by your side. You remarked in the beginning of 
the winter, that I had been wrong in being vexed because 
he no longer took pleasure in noticing objects‘and in 
listening to narratives. I have repented of it, as of 
many other things for which I have found fault with him. 
{t is natural that afier the glory of Italy, he should re- 
quire time to content himself with the home-baked. He 
is now getting accustomed to it, and that is worth a great 
deal. 





Fes. 25. We have not puffed open the buds in our 
Marcus before their ‘growth was matured, but we have 
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protected them from the pouring rain, the burning sun 
and insects, and nurtured their roots with wholesome 
earth.” , 





In July, 1825, Madame Niebuhr, who was a constant 
invalid, visited the springs at Burtschied, taking her two 
eldest daughters with her, and leaving Marcus and the 
little Cornelia with their father. Niebuhr thus wrote to 
her. 

Bonn, Jury 24. 

Yesterday afternoon the weather was more kindly and 
I felt inclined for a walk ; my companion was in readiness 
and I purposed a long distance, but as we bade good 
bye to little Corny, she clung to Betty, and sobbed so, that 
I could not resist the taking her with us. Therefore in- 
stead of visiting the mountains or a village, we went to 
the tree nursery. Both the children were very amiable 
and harmonious; the little one went with a quick step, 
and never flagged. Marcus never quarrels with her, and 
Iam surprised at his putting up with so much from her. 
He misses you grievously, my dear Gretchen, and often 
mourns that his sisters are not with him. He appears 
good and attentive. After you had departed he lamented 
that he was so sleepy when he took leave of you; he is 
evidently depressed. Cornelia attaches herself to me 
more than usual, which proves that she feels a void — 
this void I feel myself, and cannot describe for the very 
reason that it is a void. I was, however, and I am now 
convinced, that you needed the baths, and the hope that 
we shall not have made the sacrifice of a separation in 
vain is so fixed, that Iam proof against every revulsion 
of weakness which might make me repent of it. May 
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God only grant his blessing, for which Marcus also prays 
with more than usual fervor. He read your letter with 
great emotion and thankfulness. Since yesterday he 
has been deep in the Servian ballads, principally that of 
the king’s son Mark. Little Corny is more than ever 
with Betty, and will certainly he still more spoiled by her. 





To his Sister-in-Law. 

Oct. 20, 1825. Marcus lately asked me, whether he 
must not hereafter write whatever I might leave behind 
unfinished? Heaven grant he may. He hasa taste 
that way, and for everything that requires shrewd self- 
collection and discrimination, with the exception of math- 
ematics, and since above all things I would most carefully 
avoid whatever might convert him into a precocious 
scholar and vain boy, I am not displeased that his de- 
light in learning is very limited, and that the brilliant re- 
marks with which he used to surprise us become less 
frequent. Fora time the echo of the favorable circum- 
stances under which his happy childhood fled away con- 
tinued, but it has now died out, and his situation is alto- 
getheracommon one. Instead of walking among ancient 
ruins and statues, he has to study grammar, and there is 
no certainty of his being in any way distinguished for 
book knowledge. 





Nov. 1825. I have promised Marcus, that on his 
birthday that he shall begin to study Greek. for which he 
is longing. He now translates Latin fluently, and under- 
stands many lines of Virgil without assistance. I have 
always insisted that people were right in loving Virgil 
more than Homer has ever been loved ; in him they enjoy 
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Homer. Thus to my Marcus Virgil is honey-sweet, and 
he entreats to be permitted to read him with me — justas 
it is the happiness of the little girls to write with me: 
With the modern languages I shall not hurry Marcus. 
The Italian, though he does not incline to speak it, is 
rooted fast enough for him to understand Ariosto, which 
for his sake I read to him, skipping as you may believe, 
a great deal, and he is marvellously pleased. 





The life of Marcus as is intimated by his father above, 
having become more and more that of a common youth 
of his age, he ceases to be mentioned in the remaining 
letters of this excellent parent. One of the last refer- 
ences to him is the following. 

May 21, 1826. ‘ The dreadful catastrophe of Misso- 
lenghi almost stupifies me in regard both to what is near 
arid more remote. Without quite believing the good 
news, I had yet cradled myself into security, and the 
misfortune came upon me quite unexpectedly. Marcus, 
- who is just beginning to pay attention to public affairs, is - 
qnite prostrate. He wanted to empty all his savings into 
the contribution, and uniting the child with deeper feel- 
ings, he wished to melt his pewter soldiers into bullets. 
During the first rumour of the sad calamity he had not 
the heart to look at the map of Turkey. Amelia studies 
rnaps with him and likes to have him describe them to 


her ; having no forebodings, she laughed at him; he threw 
himself on my breast and sobbed.” 





As we take leave of Marcus when already quitting 
childhood, a few passages may here be fitly inserted 
from a letter written by Niebuhr toa young friend, many 
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years before, who had sent him a piece of composition 
for his inspection, and asked his advice in regard to his 
studies. 

‘‘[ must say a word upon your manner of writing. 
Too much bombast prevails in it, and you often employ 
mis-applied metaphors. Do not imagine that I inexorably 
insist on a finished siyle; I should as little require it of 
you, as of any one of your age, but I warn you against a 
false manner. In exercising himself in composition, the 
boy or youth should have no other aim than the develop- 
ment of his thought, the enriching and purifying of his 
language. Are we dissatisfied with our thought ? Feeling 
our poverty, we twist and wriggle, until our style becomes 
horribly acrid and our spirits fail us. But above all 
things, my young friend, I exhort you to purify your 
sensibility into a sincere reverence for the excellent. 
This is the best endowment, the safest guide of the youth- 
ful mind. 

Icome now to another counsel. I would not desire 
you totake any great delight in satires, not even those of 
Horace. Apply yourself to works which elevate the 
heart, in which you behold great men and great events, 
and live in a higher world; but turn away from those 
which present the base and contemptible side of vulgar 
relations and degenerate times. They are not suited to 
the young, and were not permitted by antiquity to come 
into their hands. Homer, Aéschylus, Sophocles, Pindar, 
these are poets for the youth. Uponthese the great men 
of Antiquity were nurtured, and as long as literature illu- 
minates the world they will ennoble for life the young 
soul which is filled with them. I urgently beseech you 
to apply and devote yourself exclusively to the above 
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poets, and among the prose writers to Herodotus, Thuci- 
dides, Demosthenes, Plutarch, Cicero, Livy, Cesar, Sal- 
lust and Tacitus. Read them, not for the sake of making 
esthetic reflections on them, but to instil them into thyself 
and fill thy soul with their thoughts, so as to gain in read- 
ing, in the same manner as thou wouldst gain by rever- 
ently listening to the conversation of great men. After 
finishing a book or section, recall to memory what you 
have read, and define for yourself the purport with the 
utmost conciseness. 

In matters of science, we should above all things keep 
our truthfulness so pure as absolutely to flee every false 
show, and never to set down the smallest thing as a fact, 
unless we are fully convinced of it; we must also, when 
we speak from ‘conjecture, use every effort to make the 
degree of our truth apparent. Of the youth I require, 
and by all means without abatement, the strictest literary 
as well as all other veracity, were it only for the sake of 
exercising himself in virtue, that he may remain faithful 
to nature, or rather that the truth which God implanted 
. in it may abide in his nature. This alone can withstand 
the conflicts of the world. The hour in which my Mar- 
cus should utter an untruth, or pretend to an advantage 
which he did not possess, would make me very unhappy ; 
it would be the fall from Paradise.” 


The letter concludes in these words. 


‘The study which I require of you makes no show, it 
proceeds slowly, and you will perhaps be dispirited at the 
prospect of a long series of years in which you will be 
stilla learner. But, dearest, to learn truly and to acquire 
truly, is the real good of a contemplative life, and the 
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duration of life is not so very short. Long as it is how- 
ever, we must be always learning. Thank God that it is 
so! And now, God bless thy labours, and grant thee a 
right mind, so that thou mayest continue them to thine 
own benefit and happiness, to the joy of thy parents and 
of all of us who are sincerely interested in thy virtue 
and respectability.” 

It is now our mournful task, to inform our young friends 
who have thus far followed the favored childhood of 
Marcus Niebuhr, that on the 2d of January, 1831, he 
lost his incomparable father. A sudden cold, caught on 
Christmas evening and followed by an inflammation of 
the lungs, terminated fatally in nine days. The delicate 
Gretchen, always a sufferer, became so ill two days be- 
fore her husband’s death, that she was obliged to retire 
from his side, where she had kept watch from the com- 
mencement of his illness. When she left him, he stead- 
fastly gazed on the chamber wall, and cried out with 
painful foreboding, ‘‘ Wretched house, thou losest the 
father and mother together.” To the children he said, 
‘Pray to God, children; God alone can help!” And 
he was seen to seek comfort and strength for himself in 
prayer. 

But prayer could not change the purposes of a myste- 
tious Providence. Gretchen survived him only nine 
days, expiring Jan. 11,—and died of a broken heart, 
though her disease also was inflammation of the lungs. 
* She could shed no tears, though she entreated God to 
send them to her. Once only, when at her desire her hus- 
band’s portrait was brought to her, her eye was moist- 
ened, She often sent for her children and for their sakes 
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would willingly have borne the burden of life. On the 
last noon of her mortal existence she summoned her deep- 
ly afflicted boy to her bed-side, exhorted him to remain 
good and be kind to his sisters, and thus her soul departed 
to God, as pure and loving as it had lived. They both 
repose in one grave, whither the mournful thoughts of 
those whom they left behind are often turned. The 
Crown Prince of Prussia adorned it with a monument; 
indeed few hearts had beaten for him more warmly, than 
one of those which rests beneath it. 

The children, of whom Marcus, the eldest, was thir- 
teen years of age, and the three girls from nine to twelve, 
were at first affectionately received into the family of 
one of the friends of their parents, and in the following 
May they were removed to Thiel, where Dora Hensler, 
that dear friend to whom the greater part of the letters 
of the preceding correspondence were directed, took 
charge of them. 

It may be interesting to insert here the following fer- 
vent testimonial to the faithful friendship of this lady, 
contained in a letter written by Niebuhr from Rome, to 
the admired Countde Serre. Avrizt, 1823. ‘ Your let- 
ter was the first I read on my arrival here, excepting one 
from a friend of my youth, who now for the space of 
nearly thirty years, like a guardian angel, has guided my 
life, and even to this time stands before me and over me, 
as a departed spirit in a better world—a friend who has 
awakened and animated the best powers of my mind and 
heart.” 

To such a friend we may well believe that the orphan 
children of this excellent man were safely confided. 
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Count Eavigny of Berlin also, another old and tried 
-friend, was appointed their guardian by tie will of their 
father. | 

Marcus Niebuhr, if living, is thirty-one years old, and 
we shall pity the indifference of our young friends, if 
they do not join us in the earnest hope that he may have 
lived to realize all the bright promise of his beautiful 
childhood, as well as the wishes of his fond father. We 
must join however with the affectionate biographer in be- 
lieving that their ‘inseparable loss could not be replaced, 
and that no one could even remotely supply to the son in 
special, what such a father, watching over him with all 
his love and forethought, had given and would have con- 
tinued to bestow,” while we echo his confident assevera- 
tion that “in the virtue of parents, there lies a blessing 
for their children.” L. 0. 


~ a 


Brieut, bright are the flowers 
In the soft, spring hours, 
As they sleep on the hill-side green ; 
And the bright stars are keeping 
A watch o’er their sleeping— ¢ 
But angels guard children—unseen. 
8. W. L. 
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THE GRASS. 
“po THE DUTY WHICH LIES NEAREST TO THEE.” 


Have you ever heard of the pleasant story of the 
grass? Oh! I know you have not as it was told to me, 
for who ever discovered that the grass had a voice in its 
tiny waving! Well —one day a little girl was sitting at 
her cottage door —not a wild careless little girl as you 
are sometimes — but one se gentle and so patient that 
everything loved her. She was tired, for she had been 
busy all day helping her old grandmother, and she began 
to be just a little discontented, and to think if all other 
little girls had so much care as she had, and to wonder 
why little girls should not become old women at once, 
that they might be of some use; for now, she could help 
her old grandmother no more than the grass at her feet 
could do good to the door stone that it waved against. 
Was she very naughty ? Remember she did not say that 
she wanted to play all the time. Just then she heard a 
low whisper; it sounded like the wind, but softer and 
more sweet. She listened carefully, and a little grass- 
blossom seemed to say, as it waved by her ear, ‘“* You 
pity us, and you pity the young children, but we know 
what is right to do and we are happy. The old stone 
feels our gentle fanning and it soothes her, and when the 
sun makes her broad face too warm, we bend over her 
and shadow it. We do, just what we know is right to 
do, and we are always happy. Sometimes, God is so 
kind that a little flower springs up among us, then we 
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live in a beautiful fragrance. We are so careful not to 
harm it, and when the dew falls we bend our hollow 
leaves like tubes and the drops glide down to her, and 
when the sun is too warm, we make cool shadows fall up- 
on her, and when the wind is too cold, and rude, we fold 
her so gently in our arms, that we rock her to sleep. 
And then when it dies — no, when it fades, for nothing 
ever died, it falls gently to the earth, and we weep and 
sigh over it, but we cannot sorrow long, for our breath 
has fanned another little blue flower to life so bright and 
beautiful that we think that it had the same soul that we 
loved before, and its blue eyes look into ours as if it knew 
us, and had only been home to rest. 

We humble things of life are so happy, we have on- 
ly to do what God tells us and there isno harm. The 
word mortals call ‘ Duty,’ is not known to us, but we 
know we should fade and die, if we did not do what he 
bids us. The old trees, and the stars, and everything in 
our world knows that the mortal children are not so wise. 
' They fear and tremble, and sometimes dread to do what 

is right, and then they are sad, but we are never sad. If 
a rude thorn grows in our way, we creep close to him, 
and wave around him, and he loves us, and never wounds 
us. And when we are trampled on we never fear, for 
we know that the soft wind will raise us up again to- 
morrow, stronger than we were before. 

Ah, it is the little things in life that made others happy. 
Do you remember that old dark hill, that was so gloomy 
in the winter that it made you almost sad to see it? We 
have covered it so carefully with soft warm green, that 
people say when they ride by, ‘Ah! what a_ beautiful 
place for a home! Let us live always there.” We crept 
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so slowly day after day around him, and he was so rough 
that we almost despaired of making him look bright. 
But now he loves us, and lets the warm rain pour down 
his rough sides to meet us, till even his rude stones 
shine bright as the children’s eyes with joy. 

Though we are little, we have to work fast and run 
far, and I should not have waited so long, but something 
told me that the little girl wished me to speak, and [ 
did what it was right to do.” ‘The sound of the grass 
ceased, but little Lillian never afterwards forgot that the 
little things in life could make others happy. And if 
the grass, the flowers,, and the stars did what was right, 
and were kept pure and free from harm and were happy, 
could not the children do the same, for is not a child 
wiser than the stars ? 8. W. L. 


HYMN. 


“ One thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, now I eee.”’ 
Joun ix. 25. 


A uivine faith my soul is taught 
_ By this great work which Jesus wrought ; 
I see the blind his sight receive, 
I hear his words—“ Lord, I believe.” 
This witness is enough for me; 
He who was blind was made to see. 


Within my eo. a light hath sprung, 
So long with gloomy darkness hung. 
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My Saviour’s hand hath touched these eyea; 
Eternal Life before me lies! 

The testimony is to me ;— 

I, who was blind, am made to see. 


Yes, now in all around, above, 

I trace a gracious Father’s love. 

From thee, my God, my blessings flow; 
Thy sunshine smiles on all below; 
Earth, sea and sky seem full of Thee, 


I once was blind, but now I see, : 


The darkness of my spirit’s night 
Hath fled before this heavenly light. 
In grief and pain thy love I view, 
And sin and death are conquered too. 
Through Him who won the victory, 
*I, who was blind, am made to see. 


And if, at last, oh Lord, I stand 
Within the fold at thy right hand, 
Brought, through the riches of thy grace, 
To see my Saviour face to face, 
Still shall my grateful anthem be, 
I once was blind;———but now I sre. 
8. & F. 





BRENTIUS, AND THE HEN. 


Brentivs, the Wurtemburg Reformer, was pastor of 
a congregation at Halle, a free imperial town of Suabia, 
in 1547. On account of his religious opinions, he wae 
pursued by the servants of the Emperor of Germany, 
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who had ordered them to take him dead or alive. Bren- 
tius, with a single loaf of bread, left his home without 
speaking to any one, went into the upper town, and en- 
tered the first house he found open, without being seen, 
ascended the stairs to the top of the house, just under 
the roof, where he crept on his hands and knees, between 
the roof and a pile of fagots, and took up his lodgings in 
a corner behind. The next day the soldiers commenced 
a search of every house in the town ; beds, chests, wood- 
piles, stacks, and hay-lofts were ransacked to find him. 
The search lasted fourteen days. Brentius could over- 
hear the people every day talking about the direction 
the search was taking, and the women say morning after 
morning, ‘Thank God they have not got him yet.” 
On the fourteenth day, the soldiers came to the house 
where he was; it is called ‘“* Landhause,” and is now 
standing in Stutgard. Brentius, on his knees in prayer, 
heard the clatter of their sabres as they came up stairs 
and searched room after room. They went into the 
very lofi; he heard the spear thrust through the wood- 
pile that hid him, and had to shrink aside from one of 
their thrusts. When they had thus rummaged the place, 
he heard the command, “ March, he ts not heze.°’ 

But how did Brentius live during these fourteen days ? 
Very remarkably. A hen went the first day at noon to 
a spot near his feet, laid an egg, and then walked away 
without uttering her peculiar cry; if she had done s0, it 
might have proved fatal to Brentius. He received the 
egg as sent to him from God, and ate it with a piece of 
his bread. The fowl went to the same spot every one 
-of the fourteen days, laidan egg, and then walked quiet- 
_ly away, aa she did at first; thus Brentius was supplied 
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with food iu his place of concealment. The day the 
soldiers left the town, the hen did not make her appear 
ance, but Brentius did not want her further assistance. 
He came forth, resumed his ministerial duties with emi- 
nent usefulness, and was the principal leader of the 
Reformation in Wurtemburg.—Little England’s Half- 


penny Newspaper. 


THE CAXTONS. 


A FAMILY PICTURE. 


I sHouxp wrong thee, oh, best of fathers, if I suffered 
the reader to suppose, that because thou didst seem: so 
indifferent to my birth, and so careless as to my early 
teaching, therefore thou wert, at heart, indifferent to thy 
troublesome child. As I grew older I became more 
sensibly aware that a father’s eye was upon me. I dis- 
tinctly remember one incident, that seems to me, in look- 
ing back, a crisis in my infant life, as the first tangible 
link between my own heart and that calm great soul. 

My father was seated on the lawn before the house, his 
straw hat over his eyes, (it was summer) and his book 
on his lap. Suddenly a beautiful delf blue and white 
flower pot, which had been set on the window sill of an 
upper story, fell to the ground with a crash, and the 
fragments spluttered up around my father’s legs. Subs 
lime in his studies as Archimedes in the siege, he contin« 
ued to read. 
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‘« Dear, dear!” cried my mother, who was at work in 
the porch, ‘“‘ my poor flower pot that I prized so much! 
Who could have done this? Primmins, Primmins!” 

Mrs. Primmins popped her head out of the fatal win- 
dow, nodded to the summons, and came down in a trice, 
pale and breathless. 

*©Qh !”? said my mother, mournfully, ‘ I would rather 
have lost all the plants in the green house in the great 
blight last May,—TI would rather the best tea-set were 
broken! The poor geranium I reared myself, and the 
dear, dear flower pot which Mr. Caxton bought for me 
my last birth-day! That naughty child must have done 

this !”” 
_ Mrs. Primmins was dreadfully afraid of my father, 
why, I know not, except that very talkative social persons — 
are usually afraid of very silent shy ones. 

She cast a hasty glance at her master, who was _ be- 
ginning to evince signs of attention, and cried promptly, 
‘© No, ma’am, it was not the dear boy, bless his flesh, it 
was 1!” 

‘You ! how could you be so careless? and you knew 
how I prized them both. Oh Primmins!” 

Primmins began to sob. 

“¢ Don’t tell fibs, nursey,” said a small shrill voice, and 
Master Sisty, (coming out of the house as bold as brass,) 
continued rapidly, ‘don’t scold Primmins, mamma, it 
was I who pushed out the flower-pot.” 

‘‘Hush,” said the nurse, more frightened than ever, 
and looking aghast towards m¥father, who had very de- 
liberately taken off his hat, and: was regarding the scene 
with serious eyes wide awake. 

‘“‘ Hush! and if he did break it, ma’am, it was élite 
an accident ; he was standing so, and he never meant it. 
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Did you, Master Sisty ? Speak! (this in a whisper) or 
Pa will be so angry.” 

‘“‘ Well,” said my mother, “I suppose it was an acci- 
dent; take care in future, my child. You are sorry I 
see, to have grieved me. There's a kiss don’t fret.” 

‘No, mamma, you must not kiss me, I don’t deserve 
it. [ pushed out the flower-pot on purpose.” 

“Fla! and why ?” said my father walking up. 

Mrs. Primmins trembled like a leaf. 

“For fun! said I, hanging my head, ‘just to see 
how you'd look, papa ; and that’s the truth of it. Now 
beat me, do beat me!”’ 

My father threw his book fifty yards off, stooped down, 
and caught me to his breast. ‘‘ Boy,” he said, * you 
have done wrong ; you shall repair it by remembering all 
your life that your father blessed God for giving hima 
son who spoke the truth in spite of fear! Oh! Mrs. 
Primmins, the next fable of this kind that you attempt to 
teach him, and we part forever !”” 

From that time I first date the hour when I felt 
that I loved my father, and knew that he loved me; 
from that time too he began to converse with me. He 
would no longer, if he met me in the garden, pass_by 
with a smile and a4 nod; he would stop, put his book in 
his pocket, and though his talk was often above my com- 
prehension, still somehow I felt happier and better, and 
less of an infant, when [ thought over it, and tried to puz- 
zle out the meaning; for he had a way of suggesting, 
not teaching, putting thingsinto my head, and then leav- 
ing them to work out their own problems. I remember 
a special instance with respect to that same flower-pot 

and geranium. Mr. Squills who was a bachelor, and 
well to do in the world, often made me little presents. 
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Not long after the event I have narrated, he gave nie 
one far exceeding in value those usually bestowed on 
children, —it was a beautiful large domino box in cut 
ivory, painted and gilt. This domino box was my de- 
light. I was never weary of playing at dominoes with 
Mrs. Primmins, and I slept with the box under my pillow. 

“Ab! said my father one day when he found me 
ranging the ivory squares in the parlor, “‘ah ! you hike 
that better than all your playthings, eh!” 

“Oh yes, papa.” 

‘“ You would be very sorry if your mamma was te 
throw that box out of the window for fun.” I looked 
beseechingly at my father, and made no answer. 

“ But perhaps you would be very glad,’’ he resumed, 
“if suddenly one of these good fairies you read of could 
change the domino box into a beautiful blue and white 
flower pot, and that you could have the pleasure of put- 
ting it on your mamma’s window sill.” 

‘‘ Indeed I would!” said I, half crying. 

** My dear boy, I believe you; but good wishes don’t 
mend bad actions, — good actions mend bad actions.” 

So saying he shut the door and went out. I cannot 
tell you how puzzled I was to make out what my father 
meant by his aphorism. But I know that I played at 
dominoes no more that day. The next morning my 
father found me under a tree in the garden; he paused 
and looked at me with his grave bright eyes very steadily. 

«My boy,” said he, “‘l am going to walk to (a 
town about two miles off,) will you come? and, bye the 
bye, fetch your domino box, I should like to show it to 8 
person there.” I ran in for the box, and, not a little 
proud of walking with my father upon the high road, we 
set, out, 
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‘** Papa,” said I by the way, “ there are no fairies now.” 

“© What then, my child ?” 

‘** Why — how can my domino box be changed into a 
geranium and a blue and white flower-pot ?” 

‘“* My dear,” said my father, leaning his hand on my 
shoulder, ‘“‘ everybody who is in earnest to be good, car- 
ries two fairies about with him —one here,” and he 
touched my heart; ‘and one here,” and he touched my 
forehead. 

“I don’t understand, papa.” 

‘I can wait till you do, Pisistratus !" What a name! 

My father stopped at a nursery gardener’s, and after 
looking over the flowers, paused before a large double 
geranium. ‘Ah, this is finer than that which your 
mamma was so fond of. What is the cost, sir?” 

“Only 7s. 6d.,”’ said the gardener. My father button- 
ed up his pocket. “I can’t afford it to-day,’ said he, 
gently, and we walked out. 

On entering the town, we stopped again at a china- 
warehouse. ‘flave you a flower-pot like that I bought 
some months ago? Ah, here is one, marked 3s. 6d. 
Yes, that is the price. Well, when your mamma's birth 
day comes again, we must buy her another. That is 
some months to wait. And we can wait, Master Sisty, 
for truth that blooms all the year round, is better than a 
poor geranium; and a word that is never broken, is bet- 
ter than a piece of delf.” | 

My head, which had droopcd before, rose again; but 
the rush of joy at my heart almost stifled me. 

‘¢ f have called to pay your little bill,” said my father, 
entering the shop of one of those fancy stationers com- 
mon in country towns, and who sell all kinds of pretty 
toys and nicknacks. ‘* And by the way,” he added, as 
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the smiling shopman looked over his books for the entry, 
“T think my little boy here can show you a much hand- 
somer specimen of French workmanship than that work- 
box which you enticed Mra. Caxton into raffling for, last 
winter. Show your domino box, my dear.” 

[ produced my treasure, and the shopman was liberal 
in his commendations. ‘It is always well, my boy, to 
know what a thing is worth in case one wishes to part 
with it. If my young gentleman gets tired of his play- 
thing, what will you give him for it ?” 

“Why, sir,” said the shopman, “1 fear we could not 
afford to give more than eighteen shillings for it, unless 
the young gentleman took some of these pretty things in 
exchange.” 

“ Eighteen shillings!’ satd my father, “you would 
not give that. Well, my boy, whenever you do grow tired 
of your box, you have my leave to sell it.” 

My father paid his bill, and went out. I lingered be- 
hind a few moments, and joined him at the end of the 
street. ‘* Papa, papa!” I cried, clapping .my hands, “ we 
can buy the geranium—we can buy the flower-pot.” 

And I pulled a handful of silver from my pockets. 

Did I not say right?” said my father, passing his 
handkerchief over his eyes—‘* You have found the two 
fairies !” 

Oh! how proud, how overjoyed I was when, after 
placing vase and flower on the window sill, I plucked 
my mother by the gown, and made her follow me to the 
spot. ‘It is his doing, and his money !’’ said my father, 
** good actions have mended the bad.” 

‘© What!’ cried my mother, when she had learned all ; 
‘¢and your poor domino-box that you were so fond of! 
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We will go back tomorrow, and buy it back, if it costs 
us double.” 

“Shall we buy it back, Pisistratus ?” asked my father. 

‘*Oh no—no—no! It would spoil all,” I cried, bury- 
ing my face on my father’s breast. 

‘“* My wife,” said my father solemnly, “ this is my first 
lesson to our child—the sanctity and the happiness of 
self-sacrifice —undo not what it should teach to his dying 
day !” 

And that is the history of the broken flower- pot. 


THE BEAVER. 


Tae Beaver is something like a very large rat, and 
when seen at a distance might be taken for one. The 
length of the head and body of a full-grown animal is 
about forty iuches, and of the tail twelve inches. The 
feet have five toes, with very strong nails. On land the 
gait of the Beaver is awkward, owing to his hind feet, 
and the thick and clumsy form of his body- 

The Beaver is more frequently found in the Northern 
parts of America, and might be called from his habits, 
the Builder. In those places where the Beavers are 
numerous they live on lakes, rivers, and creeks. ‘They 
choose such parts as have a depth of water beyond the 
freezing power to congeal to the bottom. When there 
is a probability that the water will be dried up by the 
frost, they make a dam, a short distance from their 
houses, across the river, thus procuring a deep body of 
water. To do this, they get drift-wood, green willows, 
birch and poplar branches and also mud and stones—such 
is the strength and sharpness of their teeth, that they will 
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lop off a branch as thick as a walking-stick ata single 
bite, and as cleanly as if cut with a pruning-knife. 
Larger stems they gnaw all round, taking care that their 
full shall be towards or into the water. They will 
sometimes fell a tree thicker than a man’s thigh, and 
places of more than three acres, in front of a river, have 
been seen with all the timber felled by these animals, 
though many of the trees were as thick as a man’s body. 
‘They carry the mud and stones by holding them be- 
tween their fore-paws and throat. Old dams by frequent 
repairing become a solid bank capable of resisting a great 
force of water and ice, and as the willow, poplar and 
birch branches frequently take root and shoot up, they 
form by degrees,-a sort of thick hedgerow, often of con- 
siderable height. The houses they build are ruder in 
structure than the dam: the direct object being to have 
a dry place to sleep and feed in; they are not large, and 
four old and six or eight young ones live together. The 
entrance to their houses is generally deep under the 
water. They always work in the night, and have been 
known in one night, to have gathered as much mud as 
amounted to thousands of handfuls. Every fall they 
cover the outside with fresh mud, when the frost has set 
in; by this means it becomes as hard as stone. Under 
their houses, they place in the water their winter’s food, 
consisting of the bark of trees, sinking it by means of 
mud and stones, of which they often collect as much as 
a cartload. The Beaver does not attain its full growth 
before it is three years old, but it breeds before that 
time. It produces from two to six young ones at a birth. 
The flesh of this animal is esteemed by the Canadians ; 
and as an article of commerce, its fur is well known.— 
Little England’s Halfpenny Newspaper. 
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THE OLD GARRET. 


(Continued.) 





THE BROAD SWORD, AND OTHERS. 


‘¢[ was born a gentleman,” said the broad sword. ‘I 
was always considered the sign, the symbol of one. Not 
many years since, asword was so essential to the charac- 
ter of a gentleman, that a man without one of my race 
by his side was in fact not a gentleman. My master, 
who was also yours, Mr. Curlingtongs, was one of the 
officers in the company of Cadets at its first formation. 
He had the honorable title of Major, and all his best 
friends called him Major. Little did I think once that I 
should be condemned to the disgrace of spending my old 
age in a garret with crooked curling tongs, broken 
pitchers, old baize gowns, noseless teakettles, old crutch- 
es, and, worse than all, a spinning wheel. My only peers 

here are the venerable musket, and the respectable wig, 
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but even they have seen too much service to be able to 
sympathize with the feelings of such an one as I. The 
degradation which the musket endured in being used as a 
spade, and being owned by such a person as Judah Lo- 
ring, and of which he does not seem to be at all ashamed 
but rather proud, makes a separation between him and 
me such as can never be got over.” ‘¢T trust not,” 
said the old musket; and the old wig also gave a slight 
acquiescent hitch. 
‘¢T consider myself,” resumed the broad sword, “‘ to be 
a perfect gentleman. I have never defiled myself by 
any sort of labor. I have been considered something to 
show, something to be used only as a terror to evil doers. 
It strikes me that I really made the Major; he never 
could appear in his company or perform his duties with- 
out me; his cue was not more essential. He was not a 
‘Major without me. Every one -feared me when they 
saw my shining blade out of its scabbard, and it was 
really amusing occasionally to see the effect I produced. 
There have been swords that have done bloody work, but 
I have never been so defiled. The Cadets, you know, are 
the Governor’s body guard, and such is the anxiety of 
people sometimes to see a real live governor when he has 
on his governor’s dress and character, that the women 
and children crowd around him so that he can hardly 
find room to move and breathe. At one of these times 
of great pressure, my master took me out and flourished 
me round bravely. Oh! how they all scampered, just 
like a flock of frightened geese, merely at the sight of 
me. Such is the effect of my mere appearance. To be 
sure, the Major laughed whenever he told this story, I 
know not why, for it is perfectly true. Once, when all 
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the men in the family were gone away,—it was since we 
have lived in the country,—the children were in the 
upper chamber and the doors were open below, and they 
saw a frightful looking beggar coming up the avenue ; 
he was lame and had a patch over his eye. He looked 
terribly; but one of the girls ran for me, and took me out 
of the scabbard and shook me at him out of the window, 
and screamed out to him to go off; whereupon he turned 
round and hobbled off as fast as he could. Many such 
feats I have performed, too many to relate. I have really 
never performed any drudgery. Like Cesar I came, 
saw, and conquered.” 

At these words there was a sort of scornful laugh from 
every venerable person in the garret. Even the old 
baize gown shook with laughter; this vexed the sword 
so completely, that he stopped speaking, and notwith- 
standing their entreaties, would not resume the story or 
speak another word. So there was a deep silence for a 
few moments, which was broken at last by the old wig, 
who called upon the warming pan to tell her story; the 
warming pan obeyed, and spoke asfollows: __ 

“‘T pass over my early life; time was when I was 
thought much of in this family. Early in the autumn, I 
was rubbed and polished till you could see your face in 
me. On the first cold night, some nice walnut wood em- 
bers were carefully put into me; I had the pleasure and 
honor of being passed up and down my mistress’s bed 
till it was well warmed, and this service I performed for 
her constantly till the warm weather returned. When 
any one in the family was ill, 1 was employed on the 
same service for him or her; or when guests came ta 
pass the night, I performed this office for them, and this 
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was all apparently which my existence was for. A very 
monotonous life I led, to be sure, but I am of a quiet na- 
ture and care not for much variety. 

‘*‘] remember only one or two things, which occurred 
beyond this dull routine, which I will relate and then give 
place to some more interesting speaker. One day I was 
suddenly seized upon by one of the maids, and carried 
out into the orchard, when she began beating me with 
an iron spoon and making as much noise as she possibly 
could; presently others of the family joined with tin 
pans and kettles, and such a babel of sound you never 
heard; this, 1 found afterwards, was to stupefy a swarm 
of bees and make them alight, which at last they did, 
and then I was hung up upon my accustomed peg, but 
my brazen face still shows the marks which Dolly's iron 
spoon left on me that morning. One feat however I 
performed, which I should think might put our friend the 
sword to the blush. 1] did do something in defence of 
our native land in the hour of her danger,—he it seems 
did nothing in his whole life but play gentleman. 

‘Our cook Dolly was a brave woman, and during the 
Revolution once or twice she was left quite alone in the 
house, and everything in it was put under her care. 
Upon one of these oceasions she was up stairs, and 
thought she heard some one in the house ; she came 
down very softly, and saw a man in the pantry helping 
himself to the silver; he was so much occupied, and she 
moved so softly, that he did not see or hear her. I was 
hanging in the entry close by where she passed; she 
took me down very softly, came up behind the soldier, 
for such he was, and gave him a good box on the ear 
with me instead of herhand. This scared him so effectus 
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ally that he threw down the silver, and scampered off after 
his companions, who were in the stable looking for horses 
which they meant, if they were there, to help themselves 
to. Dolly in the mean time caught up the silver, ran out 
of another door into a wood near the house, where she 
hid herself and the silver till the enemy were gone. 
These are all the events of my life that I have any mem- 
ory of. After my master’s and mistress’s death I was 
sent up garret to be put among the useless old things, 
such as gentleman’s broad swords, broken pitchers, nose- 
less tea kettles, &c. The reason for this is not that I am 
worn out, but because the age is so much wiser that they 
have come to the conclusion that cold beds are more 
healthy than warm ones; so here [ am left to rust out 
with the rest of my fellow sufferers. Perhaps my cousin 
foot-stove may have something more interesting to relate. 
I have done.” 

The foot stove seemed half inclined not to speak, but 
afier a little urging, she said in a whining tone, 

** Every one knows that I was made to be trodden un- 
der foot and to be abused. There was, to be sure, a 
period of my life somewhat more respectable. Many 
years ago, I was regularly during the cold weather 
brightened up and put in nice order every Saturday, and 
on Sunday taken to church ; for then the churches were 
cold, and without me well filled with blazing coals my 
mistress could not have borne to listen for more than an 
hour to the good minister’s sermon. For sermons at 
that time were sermons indeed, and the people got ther 
money’s worth of preaching. I was indeed at that time 
a great favorite in the house. All the old people cared 
for me especially, and 1 was kept often in the parlor, and 
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when I was cold the children were allowed to sit upon 
me, but never to abuse me. But this is a capricious, 
clanging, cheating, vain world, and foot stoves are not 
thought much of now-a-days. The churches are warm- 
ed all over, so that foot stoves are not needed, and so I 
never go to church; indeed, in my broken down state I 
am not even used at home if it is possible to do without 
me ; and then, if I should be brought down stairs, a long 
apology is made for my looks. 

The truth is, my life has not beena happy or desirable 
one. I have had much to suffer. One happy moment 
Thad. The dear lady to whom I first belonged had long 
wished to have a stove, but was prevented from buying 
one because she would not spend any money upon her- 
self she could possibly do without. Her husband, who 
knew this determined to get her one, and on the very 
day when she burned his hair in her efforts to learn to 
dress it as well as the hair dresser, he purchased me for 
her. Iwas the very best stove in the shop, and when 
he presented it to her, he said, ‘* Now, my dear, in re- 
venge for your burning my. head, I will heap, not coals 
of fire on your head, but I-will apply them to your feet, 
especially when you go to church; so beware lest I burn 
your feet as you did my head.” This pretty attention of 
her husband's pleased her so much that she kept me in 
sight for many days. When shall I forget how soft and 
light her pretty, neatly dressed feet felt the first time 
she used me. For a long time I was her stove alone; 
but after a time all sorts of feet were put on me, and life 
grew common and tiresome. After my mistress’s death 
I was much neglected, for wise folks said foot stoves 
should not be used. At last the cook, who was no inva- 
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lid and did not care for doctors, took me up, and soon 
began to consider meas her property, and kept me in the 
kitchen. One day however, the man when he brought in 
some heavy logs of wood, threw them down carelessly ; 
-one fell upon me and broke me up as you now see me. 
And here I remain shattered and forsaken by all—no- 
thing but an old broken foot stove that nobody cares for. 

The crutches were now called upon for thetr story. 
They both replied in the same breath that they had no- 
thing to say for themselves. They had becn a contented 
happy pair, but their lives had furnished no incidents, no 
variety. Once only they had appeared in the world, to 
help their master move about after avery bad fit of 
rheumatism, and from that time had been consigned to 
the garret. Now and then children had taken them from 
their retirement to amuse themselves with, but they be- 
came soon tired of them and put them again into their 
corner, where they lived a truly Darby and Joan life. 
Let the old tea kettle, who looks as if life had gone hard 
with him, relate his adventures. We have had nothing 
to rejoice at, nothing to complain of,and have nothing 
more to Say. | 

‘* My story will be a short one,” said the tea kettle. 
‘¢ Like most of my friends I have had my ups and downs. 
} had the honor of being made in the mother country. I 
am of the very best of tim; what there is left of me is 
still pretty good. When that little girl’s grand parents 
were married, I first took my place in the family, and 
contributed my part to the adornment of the kitchen 
closet. I used to be kept bright as silver, and carried in- 
to the parlor morning and evening, and set upon some 
bright coals, where I used to sing my morning and even- 
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ing song to the happy family which I served. Ere long 
they had a grate, and | was banished and an elegant tea 
urn took my place. After this 1 was only used when 
any one was ill, and hot water was wanted for them up 
stairs. My nature is a kindly one, so I sang away as 
merrily to them then as if I had not been ill used. For 
this sweetness of temper I had my reward; for once my 
kind mistress took me up and said as she looked at me, 
‘I do love this tea kettle; it discourses eloquent music 
to me; it tells the story of the early days of my married 
life; I understand all it says.” 
But alas! with all this love and consideration for me, 

she made one fatal mistake. She allowed those. same 
boys, who used the curling tongs to get a bone out of the 
pig’s throat, to take me with them when they went into 
the woods to pass a day and night, and have a frolic as 
they called it. They made a huge fire and put me on 
it, and I boiled some water for them and did my duty 
well. But after they had satisfied their thirst with the 
good tea 1 had enabled them to make, they forgot your 
_ humble servant and left me on the coals. The water 
‘all evaporated and I| was left to the fury of the fire; my 
pleasant song turned into a groan, a scream in fact; my 
nose could not stand the fire, it dropped into the ashes, 
and here I am, the wreck of what I was, with this ghastly 
hole in me which you see. To be sure, the boys were 
sorry enough for this, but that did not mend my nose. 
I am kept here by my mistress for the same reason 
that she keeps the old pitcher and other useless things, a 
memorial of happy days past and gone.” 

The andirons were now called upon to entertain the 
company. ‘We have nothing to tell,” said they. 
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** We have had nothing to enjoy saving the comfort that 
our perfect union has given us. We have never been 
parted, so we have never suffered. We are, to be sure, 
called the kitchen dogs, which is disagreeable, but we are 
made of good Russia iron and can beara good deal. We 
are out of fashion. Modern improvements have caused 
us also to be sent up garret; but we, like all other dogs, 
have had our day and have nothing to complain of, and 
having nothing to say will have the good sense to hold 
our peace. Please, Madam Spinning-wheel, give us 
your experiences.” 

The wheel began to whirl and whiz, and whirl and 
whiz, and made sucha sleepy sound when telling her 
story that I could no longer keep even half awake, but 
fell fast asleep and did not hear a word she said, and so 
ended my reverie for that time. 

_ My little hearers seem to be in the same state ; so good 
night, and to bed. E. L. F. 


BENEVOLENT SalLor-Boy.—As a schooner was sailing 
near Montauk Point, Long Island, during the past year, 
she was suddenly struck by a heavy gust of wind, upset, 
and instantly sunk. A vessel near by, which had seen 
the calamity, sent its boat to save from sinking any that 
had not gone to the bottom. On coming near where the 
schooner went down, they saw a little boy, twelve years 
old, floating on some wood, and went to take him off. As 
they approached him, with a nobleness of soul not often 
manifested, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Never mind me, save the 
Captain, he has a wife and six children.” The kind- 
hearted boy knew that the Captain’s family loved him, 
and would need his support. Both, however, were saved. 
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I was staying at a friend’s house lately, where there 
was a little boy about eight years old, and we soon got 
very well acquainted. One day, to my surprise, I heard 
him crying bitterly, which was not usual with him; sol 
went down into the parlor to see what the matter was. 


+ He was standing alone by the window, sobbing so that he 


could not answer me at first. At last he managed to tell 
me his trouble. 

‘* Mother promised to take me out to Grandmother's 
this afiernoon, and now she has gone without me, and I 
think it is too bad.” 

‘¢ And why did she not take you? your mother is in 
the habit of keeping her promises, | am sure.” 

‘¢ Yes, ma’am.” 

‘“‘ Then something must have happened which obliged 
her to leave you.” 

George did not seem willing to answer at first, but he 
soon acknowledged that his mother had lad bad news; 
that his grandmother was very sick, so sick that his moth- 
er said it would be wrong to carry any children to her 
house. 

‘* Well, then, George, would you wish your mother to 
do wrong, just to give you a little pleasure? would not 
that be selfish ?” 

‘“‘T can’t help being disappointed, because I have been 
thinking all day about going to play at Grandmother's, 
and now [ have nothing in the world to do.” 

** Cannot you play at home ?” 
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“There is nothing that I want to play at home; and I 
shall have a miserable time this whole afternoon, when | 
thought thatI was going to be so happy. I know I shall. 
I don’t see why Icouldn’t go. I shall have a horrid time.” 

“And what sort of atime do youthink your kind 
grandmother will be having this afternoon, and your 
mother ?” 

George seemed struck by this thought; he stopped 
crying. ‘You do not like to be called selfish, George, 
nobody does, but what is it to be thinking only of your- 
self, and forget the trouble of others, of the very people 
who are so good to you always? If you were in your 
grandmother’s chamber this moment, how different it 
would look from what you have always seen! There 
would be no pleasant sunshine coming in through the 
cherry trees by the window, but the shutter would be 
all closed; and your grandmother instead of sitting 
smiling in the rocking chair with a great picture-book to 
show you, or a basket of cherries on her little table for 
you, would be lying on her bed, pale as ashes, and per- 
haps groaning with pain. Your mother would be sitting 
beside her, with a face full of grief, bathing her forehead, 
and giving her such bitter medicines as you always hate. 
Is not that sad? yet I dare say that is just what is going 
on in your dear grandmother’s chamber; and here you 
are crying, not about your grandmother’s suffering so 
much, but about your own disappointment. Oh, Georgy 
boy! Ido not think that seems like you.’ George’s 
feelings were entirely changed by this time. He was 
not often selfish, and he was now old enough to feel that 
it was wicked. Fle was heartily ashamed. 

After some time he went up stairs withme. He could 
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not yet bring himself to think of any play that he liked, 
he was so unsettled by his disappointment ; and he sat 
looking at me as I worked, occasionally sighing dolefully. 
I proposed various little occupations, but nothing suited 
him ; but [ was glad to find that from time to time he put 
questions about his grandmother, showing that he was 
really interested about her. At last my ball of worsted 
fell,and rolled across the floor, and away went the kitten 
after it. Away went George after kitty, butas he sprang 
from his chair, he knocked my large well-filled work- 
basket off the table, and there were spvols of cotton, and 
balls, and needle-books, and emery-bags, and a variety of 
little odd matters, scattered all over the floor. I must 
confess there was an odd jumble of things in that basket. 
George looked up at me, frightened at the mischief, but 
when he saw that I only held up my hands and laughed, 
he popped down upon his knees and began to pick with 
all his might. I begged him to put the things into the 
basket as nicely as he could, and then there were so 
many balls to be wound up, and queer things to look at, 
and ask questions about, the riband measure, and the 
painted silk winders—and then the kitten would come 
so to help him, patting the balls with her paw, that he 
was busy for half an hour. After that I asked him if 
he could not think of something to do that would please 
his mother very much when she came home after such a 
melancholy afternoon. He considered a moment and 
then exclaimed joyfully, ‘Oh, yes! [ will write my 
copy.” To work he went at my writing desk; screwing 
up his mouth, and uttering many ejaculations and com- 
ments, he finally completed a page of strokes, slanting 
all manner of ways, some with hair strokes stouter than 
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themselves, some fine as hair strokes, and some with hair 
strokes like pump-handles. He looked upon his work 
with great satisfaction however, exclaiming, ‘“‘ There, 
won't mother be gjad ?” 

By that time I remembered that my Canary bird had 
had no fresh chickweed that morning, so George went to 
the garden to get me some. I showed him the flowers 
through a magnifying glass, which delighted him very 
much ; and he borrowed the glass to look at a dead fly, 
a bit of sugar, one of Billy’s feathers, a scrap of muslin, 
and a variety of otherobjects. Something reminded him 
of a story which he thought I would like to hear; so he 
ran for his book, and sitting in alow chair by my side, 
he read aloud, till, to his great amazement, he heard the 
clock strike six, and saw the carriage coming up the 
avenue. ‘* Why, I declare there is mother coming home. 
I do hope that grandmother is better. Is it possible that 
the afternoon is gone?” ‘Yes, the afternoon that was 
to be so miserable. Has it been as bad as you expected ?” 

‘“‘Oh no, a great deal better than I expected, I am 
sure. I have had a real good time, myself. I wish 
mother and grandmother had been as well off.”’ 

‘6 Well, George, you will very often find itso. Things 
almost always turn out better than you expect, when you 
cannot have what you want; and especially when you 
begin by conquering some selfish feeling. You would 
have been unhappy just as long as you kept fretting and 
thinking about the pleasure you had lost. Now you have 
found out one of the secrets of being happy ; you have 
forgotten yourself, and have been trying to do something 
for others. Don’t forget it.” L. J. H. 
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& CHILD’S THOUGHT. 


My heart was sad with heavy thoughts, 
And beating wearily,— 

For I had said “ Farewell ” to him 
Most dear on earth to me. 


I laid my little son to bed, 
“Good night, dear child !” said L 

‘‘ Mother!” cried he, “ pray let me look 
Once more into the sky !” 


Irais’d the curtain, and forthwith 
He clasp’d his hands for joy, 

As some bright hope were granted hin— 
“What is it then, my boy ?” 


Mother! you know this night I pray’d 
Tothe dear God above, 

That he would bring my father back 
In safety to our love. 


“'That He would guide him o’er the sea, 
And o’er the land again, 

That he should safe and happy be, 
And free from care or pain. 


*‘ And now, dear mother, look once more 
At those sweet stars so bright; 

I think I see the Saviour’s eye 
{n their clear shining light. 
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“T always think when stars are there 
Above, in that blue sky, 

That the dear Saviour, God’s own Son, 
Looks on us lovingly. 


_* And now I’m almost sure, nay quite, 
He sees my dear Papa, 

And He will bring him safely home 
To us, and you, Mamma!” 


And then the dear child rais’d again 
His little heart in prayer, 

With thanks for this sweet evidence 
Of Heavenly love and care. 


Then on his eye-lids gently fell 
The sleep of trusting love ; 

More peacefully it scarcely seem’d 
Could angels rest above. 


And in his mother’s heart was left 
A bright and hopeful joy, 

And gratitude to Heaven for this 
Dear, precious, noble boy. 


And fervently my full heart pray’d 
For blessings on his life, 
That the bright star of God’s own light 
Might guide him through earth’s strife. 
8. B. 
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BY MRS. 





I Totp you the story of the little red shoe some time 
ago. I will now give you some little stories about the 
two little girls you read of in that. 

Ada was nine years old. Her sister was not quite 
two years younger. They were always together, and 
were very fond of each other. Ada was bright, lively, 
and strong. She always went first in all their litttle 
schemes and wild pranks, but Emma was ready enough 
to follow. 

Many were the fences and trees they climbed. Em- 
ma was never satisfied till she had gone the highest, or 
jumped the farthest of all. In their races upon the side- 
walk or down the garden, her laugh was the merriest and 
her foot the fleetest. Yet she was commonly very quiet, 
and would have been very sedate, but for the example of 
her livelier brothers and sisters. 

Their brother Anthony was often with them in their 
frolics, but little Susie was generally left in the house ; 
they thought her too little to play as they did. 

Anthony was a fine boy of six years of age. He en- 
tered into their sports with all his might. He was al- 
ways kind and gentle to his sisters, but he was a very 
great rogue, and played them many good tricks. 

They had their playhouse ina closet which had a 
window in it. One day they put their dolls in bed, and 
went out to walk. Anthony went into the closet while 
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they were gone, and turned everything about in the 
queerest manner. He turned the dolls round with their 
heads down under the bed clothes, and their feet on the 
pillows. The chairs were piled up in the middle of the 
floor, and the tongs and shovel were hung up with the 
dolls’ silk dresses. The table was turned upside down, the 
kitchen furniture hung on the legs, and the rocking chair 
put in the middle of it. 

The little girls were not much pleased with this trick ; 
but they laughed, chased him all about, and then they 
put all things in place again. 

Jt would almost frighten you to hear how many nar- 
row escapes these little mad-caps had. I willtell you 
two or three of them. 

Mr. Mason’s house was built in rather an odd manner. 
It had an upper roof, with a walk around it. A little be- 
low this roof, another jutted out. ‘There were little win- 
dows as deep as one pane of glass just above this second 
roof. Now these little heedless things used to get over 
the railing, and drop down upon the second roof; then 
they drew back one of the windows, and let themselves 
down backward into the little chamber, hanging by their 
hands, till their feet touched the bed; then they let go 
their hold, and fell plump into the middle of the soft 
feathers. This they did a great many times. 

Now one day Emma took it into her little head to do 
it alone. She climbed over the railing in a little differs 
ent place from the usual one. She drew back the wrong 
window, and let herself down by her hands. In vain 
she felt for the soft bed with her dangling feet. There 
was no bed there. Instead of that, she was hanging 
over a deep, yawning stair-case. The poor thing knew 
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that she must fall, and she dreaded it very much. Her 
little heart beat very hard, and she trembled like a leaf. 
She held by her hands till they were quite numb, and 
she could hold on no longer. She fell down heavily up- 
on the hard stairs, and then rolled to the bottom, bang 
against the door. She had plenty of bruises of every 
shade and color, but she was ashamed to say anything 
about it. . 

The children were very fond of going up into the bel- 
fry of the church which was near Mr. Mason’s house. 
There was a beautiful view from this place. On one 
side they could see the ocean with its pretty islands and 
wild shores. On the other ran a small river. Where the 
river met the ocean was a long bridge. They liked 
very much to look abroad over this pleasant scene. 
They liked to look down into the street, and see how 
the men and horses and dogs looked. They seemed 
like playthings so far off. This belfry had a heavy rail- 
ing round it. The rails were very wide apart, and on 
the outside was a wide moulding. There was a large 
bell in the belfry, and a dial on the side of the tower. 
The children did not like to be up there when the clock 
struck. It made such a noise that it almost stunned 
them. ‘There wasa little iron hammer that struck the 
hour upon the side of the bell. 

One day they were up there, and were very much 
afraid it was going to strike twelve. They wished to 
see what o’clock it was by the dial. So they crawled 
through the railing upon the moulding outside. Ada 
looked down over the side at the dial, and Emma held 
her by her clotlies to keep her from falling. It wasa 
dreadful danger that they were in. It makes me shud. 
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der to think of it. If they had felt frightened, they 
would certainly have fallen. A gentleman saw them, 
but did not dare to speak, for fear the surprise would 
make them fall down. He expected every moment to 
sce them dashed to pieces on the pavement below. 
They came safely down into the street again, and he 
came and spoke to them severely. But he did not tell 
their parents, as he ought to have done. 

Atancther time, all three of the children ran down the 
roof of Mr. Mason’s house, and planted themselves against 
the chimneys to the great terror of their neighbors. The 
roof was very smooth and slippery; 1 wonder that they 
got there safely. Their father happened to come down the 
street. He was very much frightened when he saw 
them standing against the chimneys. I[le thought if he 
spoke to them they would be alarmed, and try to run up 
in a hurry, and slip down into the street. So he said 
nothing, but went into the house.. They hoped he had 
not scen them. Presently they heard their mother’s 
voice at the foot of the stairs, calling them. Mr. Mason 
had asked her to do this, that they might not be startled 
at seeing him, or hearing the sound of his voice. They 
crawled carefully up the roof, but their feet slipped now 
and then, and frightened them much. They got in at 
the window, at last, and ran down stairs. Their mother 
was very pale, and near fainting. She could not help 
shedding tears for joy, when she saw them safe. 

They found their father in the parlor. He looked 
very serious, and did not smile upon them as he usually 
did. He took them into his study and talked with them. 

He asked them how they thought he and their mother 
would have felt, if one of them had fallen from the roof 
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and been dashed to pieces in the street. Or how they 
would themselves have felt, to have seen their brother or 
sister killed in this dreadful manner. The children wept 
much, and promised never again to undertake any such 
dangerous exploits. He told them that he felt it his duty 
to shut them up in separate rooms for half thatday. He 
did this that they might have time to think over the mat- 
ter, and make good resolutions for the future. The 
children knew that they ought to be punished, and bore 
it very cheerfully. I do not think they were ever so 
thoughtless again. 

The summer passed by, with all its beautiful flowers, 
and bright green grass. Autumn too went by, with its 
fine fruit, and its gay colored leaves. ‘Then came win- 
ter, with its frosts and snowbanks out of doors, and its 
cheerful fires and happy faces within. The children en- 
joyed themselves greatly with their pleasant sleighrides, 
coastings down hill, and slides on the pond. 

Ada and Emma did not mind the cold much, when 
they were at play. Their mother liked to have them 
out in the fresh air, she thought it was good for them. 
So she dressed them warmly in their cloaks, and hoods, 
and tippets, and warm mittens, and let them run. She 
used to stand at the window, and see them run up on a 
great snow-bank in the corner of the garden, and slide 
down on their feet. 

One evening, she called them while they were stand- 
ing on the top of the drift. Ada and Anthony slid down 
and ran along the garden alley toward the house. But 
where was Emma? They turned to look. She was no 
where to be seen. They called her with all their might. 
A little smothered voice came from the snow-drift. They 
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ran back, and found her buried in snow in the middle of 
it, and struggling to get out. She laughed when she 
saw them, and felt them pulling her out. The crust had 
thawed in one place, and gave way under her feet, and 
down she went over head and ears in snow. She was a 
funny little figure when she came out. She looked very 
much like a little white Cuba dog. 

When the alleys were all smooth in the garden, they 
liked much to get little Susie out, and «rag her about 
upon the sled. Sometimes, when they came to a soft 
snow-bank, they would manage to upset her into it. She 
always thought this a very good joke, and laughed as 
loudly as any of them. 

One day inthe month of January there came a very 
great thaw. All the beautiful snow melted away, and 
ran off in little rivers. ‘The streets and the garden were 
full of water, and everything looked very dismal. There 
was no fun for the little girls abroad, and they had to 
amuse themselves as well as they could in the house. 
For some time they watched Anthony from the window. 
He was digging with the kitchen shovel to make water 
courses from the front door down into the street. He 
often turned round and shouted to his sisters to tell them 
the plan of his work. He grew very warm, and they 
Jaughed to see how red his cheeks and his nose and his 
chin were. When they were tired with looking out, they 
went and sat down by their mother, and begged for some 
work. Little Susie too brought her arm chair, and sat 
down by them. She had a needle and thread, and a 
piece of cambric, and was trying to sew. She had 
taken some pretty long stitches, and her cloth was all 
drawn up into a little ball. When they laughed at her 
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work, she said, “ You must not laugh at little Susie ; she 
is making a purse for Papa.” Mrs. Mason fitted some 
plain sewing for the little girls, and tried to make the 
ime pass as agreeably as possible, by talking with them 
and telling them stories. Presently Anthony became 
tired of working with none to admire. He came in and 
sat down with the rest. His mother spread her reel, and 
gave him some skeins of cotton to wind. 

‘¢ Now, mother, for another story,” said he. ‘ Had 
you any brothers when you were a little girl?” 

“Yes, I had two. One was older than myself, the 
other was not far from my age. He was avery great 
rogue, but I loved him dearly.” 

‘Did he play you any tricks ?” 

‘‘ Yes, plenty of them. I will tell you what he did 
one day. My sister Anna and I were going with our 
little baskets to pick whortleberries. He wished to go 
with us, but while he was out of the way, we ran off 
without him. We were gone for several hours. It was 
almost dark when we came home through the field near 
the house. There was a little path through the mowing 
ground, Presently my feet became tangled in some 
grass, and I fell and spilled some of my berries. I picked 
myself up, but it was to dark to pick up my lost berries. 
We went a few steps farther, and down went Anna. 
Her basket fell from her hand, but iuckily did not turn 
over. After this we walked very carefully, but both had 
a fall or two more, and lost most of our berries. We 
could not account for it, till we spied William peeping 
out from behind a tree, and looking very droll. Then 
we knew he had served us a trick. We ran and caught 
him, and made him confess. He told us that he had 
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bent over the long grass from both sides of the path, and 
tied it together in the middle. So we caught our feet in 
it, and that made us fall down. He said he did it to pay 
us for running away from him.” 

‘* Ha, ha, ha! that was a real good joke.” 

‘* Yes, but you must hear the rest. The next morning, 
when we came down to breakfast, we found our little 
baskets in our plates. They were quite full of berries. 
William had risen very early, and taken a long walk to 
get them for us.” 

‘*O, how kind he was. That was right in him after 
plaguing you so.” 

‘** He made a funny little joke about it at the breakfast 
table. He told us that the son rose that morning before 
day. We all laughed, and told him that it could not be 
so, for it was always day when the sun rose. But we 
soon found out his joke.” 

‘*O what a rogue! Do tell us something more about 
him.” 

‘He used to make a little slip noose of twine, and ask 
us to take hold of it for a moment. He would then 
draw the noose and catch us by the hand. When he 
had got us prisoners, he would run all about, and make 
us follow him up stairs and down, and round the garden. 
He called himself the captain, and marched and sung all 
the way. But as soon as he saw we were tired, he al- 
ways let us loose again.” 

‘“Qho! I think my sisters would not be caught so 
easily.”’ 

*¢ Once William had a narrow escape. My father’s 
barn was a very large one. 1 remember how awe-struck 
I was on going into it, after the hay had all been taken 
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out. It seemed so large and high. The swallows were 
flying in and out, and circling round with as much freedom 
as if the sky were over them instead of a roof. One of 
the men put up a very long swing for us. We used to 
soar like birds when we got into it. I shall never forget 
how I felt the first time I found myself almost at the 
ridge-pole, and looking down at the floor, so far beneath 
me. I fairly caught my breath with fear. It was long 
before I dared to swing so high again. 

William was famous for swinging high. He was 
never afraid, and seemed to take delight in the danger. 
One day we were looking on to see him, as he dared to 
go higher and higher. At last he said he would touch a 
great nail, which he showed us sticking out from one of 
the highest timbers. He made a great effort, he almost 
reached it. Next time he went beyond it. In coming 
back his large silver shoe buckle caught on the nail. It 
jerked him out of the swing, which fell from his hold. 
He was left hanging by his foot at the very height of this 
monstrous barn. Emma shrieked with terror. I ran to 
the yard and called the men. They came very quickly 
with a long ladder, and brought him down. I said not 
one word till I saw him safely on the floor, and then I 
cried as if my heart would break. One of the men 
told me afterwards, that when I called them my face and 
lips were white as snow.” 

**Q, it makes me tremble to hear you tell! How he 
must have felt while he was hanging there! If he had 
fallen !” 

‘ But, mother,” said Ada, ‘he was not to blame as 
we were, when we used to run down to the chimneys.” 

‘J never shall do anything like thatagain,” cried Em- 
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ma. “I know it grieved you. How pale you looked 
when you came down stairs! Dear mother, I hope I 
shall never give you pain again.” | 

‘* Did you ever do such naughty things, mother ?” said 
Anthony. 

‘*No, we were never very venturous. We were 
afraid of displeasing our father, and our poor sick moth- 
er. She was ill along time, and died of consumption 
when I was only nine years old. She used to ride every 
day, and when we had been good, one of us went with 
her, and my father. We saton a little cricket in the 
bottom of the chaise.” 

‘* How could you live without a mother ?” said Ada. 
‘‘Tam sure we could not do without you. Could we, 
Imma?” 

Emma’s eyes were full of tears. 

‘* No, Ada, I always ask God in my prayers to let me 
die when mother does, or else to let me die first.” 

“Why, Emma,” said Ada, “that is not right. If 
you died first, mother would feel all the grief.” 

‘* No, Ada, you do not understand what I mean. It is 
avery different thing. There are five of us children, 
and there is only one mother. If she died we should not 
have any mother; but if I died, she would have four 
children left to comfort her.” 

Little Susie did not understand all they said. But she 
knew it was something rather tender and sad. She put 
down her work, and stood up by her mother’s knee with 
a very serious look. Then,she put up her little mouth 
and kissed her. ** Good mama,” said she, ** ] love you !” 

Just then the baby was brought in, and they all gath- 
ered round him as he lay on his mother’s lap. He liked 
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to see their little bight faces. He crowed and. laughed , 
and set: both hands and feet in. motion, shewing his plea- 
sure at having them around him: Susie rubbed her soft 
cheek over his, and he winked. and winked as he felt her 
curls dragging across his eyes. They loved their little. 
brother very much. He was a beautiful little creature, 
and very merry and good natured. 
~ Anthony soon became tired of staying in the house, 
and ran out of doors again. In about half an hour he 
came and beckoned his sisters out. 

‘© OQ, come,” said he, “there is some real good fun. 
Come, do come out. ‘You will not need to wear anything 
warm but hoods and tippets.”» Away they ran full of 
expectation. Anthony led the way. Ashe went through 
the yard, he stopped and pulled a stick out of a pile of 
brushwood. He went into the chaise house, and lifted 
up a trap door which was in one corner of the floor, and 
asked them to look down. They did, and saw that the 
barn cellar was half full of water. They were a little 
afraid at first, and started back. Anthony went down a 
few steps, and took hold of an old shutter with boards 
piled upon it, which was floating upon the water. The 
little girls came down the steps to see what he was going 
to do. 

‘* Now,” said Anthony, ‘I am going to be a captain of 
a merchant vessel. I am going tosea. You must be 
merchants at home. This upper step shall be Boston, 
and this next one shall be Long Wharf. My vessel is 
standing at the wharf. You are my owners, that is, the 
owners of the vessel. You must give me some freight. 
That means something to take to France, there, across 
the water. I shall exchange it for something that the 
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Frenchmen will give me to bring back to you, and then 
‘you must keep store, and sell it. That’s the way they 
ido at the wharves in Boston.” 

‘‘ What is the name of your vessel, Mr. Captain,” said 
Ada. 

‘*O, I forgot that. Let me see— it shall be the Sur 
san, for dear little Susie. The Susan is cleared and 
ready to sail, as soon as she has her freight on board.” 

They loaded Anthony’s vessel with pieces of wood, a 
pair of old mouldy boots, a hammer, a bridle, and one 
or two horseshoes, which they found hanging up in the 
chaise-house. ‘Then he got upon the raft, and pushed 
with his stick against the steps. After turning round 
half way, he floated off sideways, and hit against the 
cellar wall. He pushed again with his stick, and with 
some trouble, got across to the opposite side. The 
Frenchmen had very little to give in exchange, and he 
found no wharf where he could unload the Susan. So 
he had to bring the things all back again. ‘ A very 
poor voyage !”” said Emma, “ your owners are not very 
well pleased with you.” ‘Cannot help that,” said An- 
thony ; “‘ the Frenchmen have had an earthquake, and it 
has swallowed up all their wharves, and all their cities. 
They had nothing to sell.” 

‘‘ Ha, ha! where did they stand while their houses 
and wharves were swallowed up?” | 

“Qh, I don’t know. J suppose they ran off, or jumped 
up into the clouds. But come, let us play something 
else. You shall get on here withme. We will call this 
a pleasure boat. We will take a sail together.” 

The little girls stepped on very carefully. They 
gathered their frocks closely round them, and sat down 
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upon their feet. They sailed along very pleasantly, and 
made believe that they stopped at a great many green 
islands. They bought imaginary fish and lobsters, and 
ate them on board. It was rather tiresome, sitting upon 
their feet, so they got Captain Anthony to set them on 
shore again at Long Wharf. They found their shoes full 
of water, and the edges of their pantalettes rather wet. 
They went into the house, and told their mother all about 
it. She very kindly changed their wet garments. She 
said it was not a very pretty play for little ladies, but was 
glad they had enjoyed themselves, and that their vessel 
had not been wrecked. 

Though the children enjoyed the winter finely, they 
were very glad when the spring opened. The brooks 
seemed to them to run laughing along, as if they were 
rejoiced to be free once more. ‘They watched the little 
buds as they swelled and unfolded their delicate leaves. 
Very soon the meek May-flower and violet greeted them 
from the sunny banks. Where the great snow-drift had 
been in the corner of the garden, a proud Crown Imperial 
lifted its head. A bright little Crocus bloomed at its side. 
The children found new treasures every day in the fields 
and garden. 

June came, the month of roses — O how beautiful they 
were! The house was surrounded with them. They 
peeped through the garden fence, they twined the pillars 
of the piazza, and hung into the very windows. ‘The 
air was full of sweetness. 

Inthe midst of this lovely time, the baby was taken 
sick. The doctor was sent for. He said the disease 
was croup, and he looked very serious about it. It was 
a dangerous case, and the father and mother were very 
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anxious. Ada and Emma went round on tiptoe, and 
did not dare to ask any questions, Every one looked 
gad. 

The doctor came several times ia the day, and always 
went out with an anxious face. When the time came 
for the children to go to bed, their father led them softly 
into the sick chamber. Little William lay on his mother’s 
lap. His eyes were open, but he did not laugh and crow 
as usual. He did not know his brother and sisters. He 
was too ill to notice them. Their mother told them ta 
kiss their little brother. They did it very gently, but he 
did not seem to know that they kissed him. His little 
band was hot and dry, and his breath was very short and 
quick. The doctor came in and the children were sent 
to bed. 

In. the morning Mr. Mason came into the little girlg’ 
room, and sat down by their bed, and kissed them both. 

‘¢ My dear children,” said he, ‘your little brother 
suffers no longer. He is at rest. God has taken him to 
live with him in’ heaven.” 

The children burst into tears. Emma lay down, and 
hid her face in the pillow. Ada cried and sobbed aloud. 

“ We cannot help grieving at parting with this dear 
precious babe,” said Mr. Mason, “ but we need not mourn 
for him. He is happy, and will never have any more 
pain. He died innocent and pure, and can never have 
any temptation to do wrong. You remember Christ 
blessed a little infant, and said, ‘ Suffer little children to 
come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ ” 

Ada and Emma became more composed as their father 
talked with them. When he went out, they dressed 
themselves and went down to the breakfast room. Theis 
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mother had not yet risen. She had a severe head-ache. 


The children went up softly to her bedside. She took 
their hands in hers, and tried to smile upon them, but 
they saw that her eyes were red and swollen. They 
could not help crying again. They kissed her, and 
went down stairs that she might not see their tears. 

After breakfast they went to the window to look out. 
The roses were blooming bright and fresh as ever, but 
their brightness wasalmost sad tothechildren. It seemed 
to say, ‘* We bloom for you still, but your loveliest and 
sweetest bud has faded away.” They did not consider 
that it had gone to bloom in heaven. 

The children all went and sat down by their father. 

‘** How sad it seems to think that dear little Willie will 
never play with us again,” said Anthony. ‘* He was 
my only brother. I feel as if [ could not live without 
him. I used to think how happy I should be to lead him 
to school, when he should be old enough.” 

*‘ It seems to me,” said Emma, “as if I never could 
be happy again.” 

** Nor I,” said Ada. ‘I believe Ido not wish to be 
happy as] was before. I do not wish to forget dear 
Willie, and yet it makes me so sad to think of him !” 

‘* My dear children,” said Mr. Mason, “there is noth- 
ing wrong in feeling sorrow for the loss of your little 
brother ; but in all your grief you must remember who 
has taken him from you. Do not dwell upon what is sad, 
but try and recollect all his little endearing ways, and 
feel grateful to God, for the pleasure you have had in 
him. Remember too how good and innocent he was, 
and try to be like him. Try to improve in all things, that 
when you follow him, you may be worthy to meet him 
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in that happy world where he has gone before you.” 
The children looked earnestly in his face and wept, 
but they felt happier and better for his kind words to 
them. 

Mr. Mason rose and walked into the next room, and 
beckoned them to follow him. What a beautiful sight 
met their view! It was dear little William lying in his 
basket cradle. It seemed as if he were sleeping, and 
his dreams were very pleasant to him. A sweet smile 
was on his lips. His soft curls parted on his forehead, 
and his little hands crossed over his bosom. In one of 
them lay a damask rose bud. The cradle was hung with 
roses, and one had fallen upon the little dimpled shoulder. 

The children gazed in awe and wonder. They had 
never seen anything so beautiful—so holy. And this 
was death! They could hardly believe it. They could 
not take their eyes away from the lovely sight. 

At last Ada said, “ Dear father, I feel happy now 
about dear little Willie. It seems as if he were ina 
sleasant sleep. He looks so placid and happy. Ido not 
feel like crying about him any more.” 

‘‘T know he must bea little angel in heaven,” said 
Emma. “I hope he will watch over us, and teach us to 
be good.” 

‘© We will try to be very good, and to make dear moth- 
er forget her grief by doing everything we can to com- 
fort her.” | 

“Yes,” cried Anthony, “we will try to be so good 
that she shall not have anxiety about us. O,I wish I 
were as good as dear little William, and had never done 
anything wrong in my life.” 

Mr. Mason pressed his children to his bosom, and told 
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them they had found the very best way to comfort 
their mother under her present grief. 

Mr. Mason had bought a lot in the newcemetery. He 
raised a simple white stone where the dear little babe 
was buried, and laid out a border of flowers around it. 
There the children planted their most beautiful flowers, 
and trained roses to hang over the resting place of their 
little brother. In doing this their good resolutions were 
strengthened. When they came to work im this little 
garden, the flowers seemed to speak of their angel brother. 
Like him they were sweet, lovely and innocent, and like 
him they must fade and die. But another season would 
bring them again into bloom, and could they doubt that 
he also was raised to bloom again yet more beautifully 
in the garden of Heaven! 


FAITH. 


BY R. S. 8. ANDROS. 


A swallow in the spring 
Came to our granary, and ’neath the eaves 
Essayed to make her nest, and there did bring 
Wet earth and leaves. 


Day after day she toiled, 
With patient art, but ere her work was crowned, 
Some sad mishap the tiny fabric spoiled, 

And dashed it to the ground. 


She found the ruin wrought: 
Yet not cast down, forth from her place she flew, 
And with her mate, fresh earth and grasses brought, 
And built her nest anew. . 
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A BEAUTIFUL LEGEND. 


We find ina late sermon of Theodore Parker, the 
following story. The subject of the discourse is ‘* rest :” 


‘“* They tell a story that one day Rabbi Judah and his 
brethren, the seven pillars of Wisdom, sat in the Court 
of the Temple on a feast day, disputing about rest. One 
said that it was to have attained sufficient wealth, yet 
without sin. The second that it was fame and praise of 
all men. The third that it was the possession of power, 
to rule the state. The fourth that it consisted only ina 
happy home. The fifth that it must be in the old age of 
one who is rich, powerful, famous, surrounded by chil- 
dren and children’s children. The sixth said that all 
that were vain unless a man keep all the ritual law of 
Moses. And Rabbi Judah, the venerable, the tallest of 
the brothers, said, Ye all have spoken wisely, but one 
thing more is necessary ; he can only find rest, who to all 
these things addeth this, that he keepeth the tradition of 
the elders. : 

There sat in the Court a fair haired boy, playing with 
the lilies in his lap, and hearing the talk dropped them 
with astonishment from his hands and looked up — that 
boy of twelve —and said, Nay, nay, fathers, he only 
haveth rest, who loveth his brother as himself, and God 
with his whole mind and heart and soul. He is greater 
than wealth and fame and power, happier than a happy 
home, happy without it, better than honored age, he is a 
law to himself and above all tradition. The doctors 
were astonished. They said, when Christ cometh shall 
he tell us greater things. And they thanked God, for 
they said, The old men are not always wise, yet, God be 
praised that out of the mouth of this young suckling, has 
His praise become perfect.” 
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WHAT HABITS TO PART WITH AND WHAT TO 
KEEP. 


Ir was a sweet spring morning, when the mother birds 
were all busy, each with her building materials of stick, 
straw, feather, or thread, in preparing the home for her 
litle family, that a chaise with a gentleman and lady, 
with their little daughter, stopped before the door of a 
low cottage whose roof was shaded by a broad elm. 
The sound of the wheels brought to the gate a pleasant 
looking woman, who with a smile came out to receive her 
visitors. It was evideut from her manner that she had 
been expecting them ; they were asked into the best par- 
lor where everything was neat and clean. The simple 
furniture had upon it the polish of faithful care and rub- 
bing, and every thing wore the air of comfort and taste. 

After a long talk between the mistress of this pretty 
cottage, and the father and mother of the little girl, the 
time came for leaving. ‘This was a painful moment, for 
the father and mother were to leave their little daughter 
behind them in the care of their friend, who was the 
wife of a farmer. It was after the sound of the wheels 
had died away that the friendly woman, in whose care 
this little girl had been placed, came up to her, and ina 
kind voice asked her if she would not like to go with her 
and feed the chickens. Lucy, for that was her name, 
was too unhappy to speak an answer ; but she rose from 
her seat and took the hand that was offered her, and was 
soon in the yard surrounded by all the hens and chickens, 
who devoured their food with so much eagerness as to 
amuse her very much. Everything looked so beautifully 
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around her, and the air felt so soft and was so full of 
sweet smells, that she was somewhat comforted and be- 
gan to be less unhappy. 

Lucy knew too that she was sent from home that she 
might become strong and healthy after the severe sick- 
ness which she had lately recovered from, and that her 
father and mother, and brother and sister, did not love. 
her any of the less because she was obliged to be sepa- 
rated from them awhile. She had besides come to an 
old friend of her mother’s, whom she had often seen be- 
fore and whom she loved, so my young friends must not 
suppose she was very wretched. Lucy was left alone 
with the hens and chickens, that she might do as she 
pleased. She liked being out of doors so much that she 
seated herself upon an old stone, and found great amuse- 
ment in observing what was about her. It was after she 
had been seated there some time, that her good friend 
came to her and asked her if she would not like to see 
her make some bread. Lucy had begun to be tired of 
her hard seat, and was glad to go into the house, and 
there in the nice kitchen were all the preparations for 
the making of bread, and she was very much pleased 
to do something herself towards it, by sifling the meal. 
When the bread was made and put into the oven, it was 
time to set the table for dinner, and Lucy was shown 
where the plates, and knives and forks, andall the things 
that belong to the setting of the table were kept, so that 
she could assist in spreading it. As soon as it was 
twelve o’clock, the dinner was served up, and Lucy took her 
seat at the table to eat her first meal in her new home. 
There was the farmer himself, and three children besides 
his wife. Lucy felt very awkwardly at sitting down 
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with strangers ; but they were all so gentle and kind to 
her, treating her as if she were one of the family, that in 
a little while she felt quite easy, and forgot that she was 
amongst strangers. After dinner came the washing of 
the dishes and cleaning up of the kitchen, in which Lucy, 
small as she was, was able to assist. As she was yet 
feeble from the effects of illness, the little work she had 
done was quite fatiguing to her, so that she was glad to 
rest in the afternoon. But when it came five o’clock and 
the children had returned from school, she had become 
so much refreshed, that she was very glad to accept theic 
invitation to go with them after the cows, who were to be 
brought home to be milked. It was a pleasant walk to 
the pasture where they were kept, and the young folks 
soon found enough to talk about on their way, so that 
when they came back with the cows, all seemed to be 
well acquainted ; now the cows came in for their share, 
and Lucy had decided which of them she should like 
best, after attending very particularly to the character 
which the children gave of them. 

It was a new and a very pretty sight to Lucy to see 
the cows milked, and when she sat down to the tea-table 
she saw with peculiar interest the beautiful cream and 
milk which these said cows had produced. At last this 
new day in Lucy’s life came to a close, and she went to 
the neat little bed chamber which had been prepared for 
her, so fatigued that she was thankful for the rest it 
promised her, and never did a little girl sleep more sound- 
ly. She awoke the next morning feeling better and 
stronger than she had for a long time before. Her first 
thoughts were of her dear home, and with it came a sad 
feeling ; but a cheering song from a bird in the tree close 
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to her window, chased away her sadness, and reminded 
her how many pleasant things there were around her, and 
she sprang from her bed with a willingness that she had 
not felt fur a long while. It would take too long to tell 
how Lucy spent all her days, but in each one she found 
so much to interest her that in the course of a week she 
felt very happy, and became so much better in health 
that she soon forgot that she had been ill. The spring 
and the summer passed, and she had gained much in 
knowledge and health. The doctor had forbidden her to 
study, but she found there was always one great book 
open to her from which she could gather much. The 
birds and the flowers, and the brooks and the clouds and 
the stars were her teachers, and her school-house was 
the open field. But this was not all; the friends with 
whom she lived taught her that she could be as happy 
with plain floors, simple furniture, and a hard bed, as she 
could, with all the luxuries she had left at her home in 
the city; she had also learnt from her country friends 
the pleasure of doing good by helping the poor neighbors 
who were in want, for she always accompanied her kind 
friends on their visits of mercy. 

Lucy spent the spring and following summer in the 
country, fur this space of time was necessary to restore 
her constitution, and give her strength to return to her 
school in the city. The time at length arrived when 
she was to go home. It wasa joyful event when she 
again returned to her father and mother, and brother and 
sister, but there was mingled some bitter with the sweet 
of herreturn. Lucy in going home had the pain of separ- 
ating from friends whom she had learned to love very dear- 
ly. Assoonas the firstjoy of the meeting was over, Lucy . 
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was called upon to tell her story, and relate all that had 
happened to her. While she was doing so, it was observed 
by her brother and sister that her mode of talking was 
different from theirs ; they exchanged looks, and seemed 
much amused and somewhat shocked, to hear her say 
caow, instead of cow, and hisen, instead of his, with 
many more expressions which are thought vulgar. Lucy 
observed that she was the subject of remark, and did not 
ai first understand the matter; but she soon perceived that 


it arose from the difference in her mode of speaking, and . 


tried as far as she could to avoid it; but a habit is not 
easily broken. Her brother and sister seemed to think 
that she quite disgraced herself by the twang she had 
caught, and felt mortified at these inelegancies of their 
sister, and they laughed at her so much for this that she 
found it rather hard to bear ; she did however bear it well, 
and resolved that she would cure herself as soon as pos- 
sible. | 

The end of this day of her return to her old home 
also came to a close, and she went to bed in the same 


room with her sister, but not to sleep so soundly as she © 


did the first night in her country home ; the soft bed made 
her feverish, and she had not had sufficient exercise to 


make hersleep. When her sister awoke in the morning, | 


she found Lucy gone; she was quite alarmed at this, and 
the thought came to her, that she had run away to get rid 
of her laughing at her, and she went to the breakfast 
room full of alarm to tell her mother of Lucy’s absence. 
But Lucy entered at another door at the same time, with 
her cheeks rosy from the exercise of a long walk she 


had been taking in the.fresh air; she looked so sweet and . 


happy that her sister dismissed the idea that she was 


Me ee 
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troubled at her laughing at her, and she and her brother 
continued to repeat the jokes they had passed upon her 
manner of speaking, which she received with great pa- 
tience. Lucy continued her habits of early rising, and 
she prevailed -upon her mother to let her have only the 
mattrass for her bed. Her sister was at last overcome 
by the good humor with which she bore her laughing at 
her, and said she would not do it any more. “I am wil- 
ling you should laugh,” said Lucy, “if you will do it 
good naturedly ; but I wish I could laugh you out of lying 
in bed so late, for then I should have a companion in my 
walks; if you would only once try getting up early in 
the morning, you don’t know how much better you would 
feel.” Sophia, for that was the name of Lucy’s sister, 
promised her she would, and begged her to shake her the 
next morning till she fairly waked her. We may be 
sure that Sophia was shaken sufficiently at the appointed 
hour, and she and Lucy were walking on the mall to- 
gether at the hour when Sophia was usually asleep. 
They enjoyed their walk so much that it was repeated 
again the next day, and soon it became a habit. 

Lucy learned in a short time to drop the haow and 
naow for the proper pronunciation, while the other les- 
sons she had learned, those of early rising, simple habits 
of eating, and an observation of the beauties of nature 
remained with her. Noone could laugh Lucy out of 
these acquisitions, because they contributed so much to 
her happiness ; they were the riches which she had gath- 
ered up, and would not part with, for they added to the 
pleasures of her existence and made her character more 
lovely, while the phrases she had unconsciously caught, 
were, after a little while, as easily laid aside and forgot- 
ten as a fashion of dress. 8. C. C 
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SPARE THE BIRDS. 


BY REV. @ W. BETHUNE, D. D. 


Spare, spare the gentle bird, 

Nor do the warbler wrong, 
Tu the green wood is heard 

ts sweet and gentle song ; 

Its song so clear and glad, 

Each listener’s heart has stirred ; 
And none, however sad, 

But blessed that happy bird. 


And when at early day 

The farmer trod the dew, 
It met him on the way 

With welcome blithe and true: 
So, when at early eve, 

He homeward wends his way ; 
For sorely would he grieve 

Ta miss the well-loved lay. 


The mether, who had kept 

Watch o’er her wakeful child, 
Smiled as the baby slept, 

Soothed by its wood notes wild; 
Abed gladly had she flung 

The casement open free, 
As the dear warbler sung 

From out the household tree. 


The sick man on his bed 
Forgets his weariness, 
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And turns his feeble head 
To list its songs, that bleas 
His spirit like a stream 
. Of mercy from on high, 
Of music in the dream 
That seals the prophet’s eye. 


Oh! laugh not at my words, 
To warn your childhood’s hours; 
Cherish the gentle birds, 
- Cherish the fragile flowers : 
For since man was bereft 
Of Paradise, in tears, 
God the sweet things hath left 
To cheer our eyes and ears, 


AUTUMN. - 


“ Heaven lies about us in our saeeney ee . 


Bricur winged: beautiful Autumn is here. And be- 
fore the golden fruits are all gathered, and before the 
crimson leaves have wrapped all the trees like wreaths of 
flame, let me ask you if you have ever heard the beauti- 
ful lesson it comes to teach us. | : 
_ A little child was once so pure and so good, that an 
Angel walked by his side on Earth — and whenever the 
child was tempted to do wrong, the breath of the Angel 
moved over his heart, and calmed its troubled sea. 

_ And another sweet eyed angel, — Faith,—came to 
him, one day, and said, “‘ The beautiful light that was 
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sent to you from Heaven is fading soon you will be al- 
most blind, the Earth will be your mother, and you will 
see nothing but her broad face, and will forget the beau- 
tiful Heaven and the Angels that guard you so tenderly.” 

Then the Child wept, for it knew how ungrateful it 
had been. 

Then sweet Faith gave him a beautiful Lily to carry 
in his hand through life. And when he felt the blindness 
creeping over his senses, she told him to shake the flower, 
and the powerful fragrance would stream up like a pray- 
er from its heart, and at its breath, the sleepiness would 
fall from his heavy eyelids. 

Refore the Lily came, the Child walked through life, 
seeing the flowers, the mosses, and the leaves, but never 
thinking whether their hearts quivered with joy or pain, 
when their delicate leaves danced in the sun. And 
when the blossoms lay heaped like snow on the boughs, 
he never thought of the fruit that was hidden within them. 
He saw nothing but the colours of the flowers. Their 
gentle souls, that went out in fragrance, like angels 
breathing blessings unsought, those were too delicate 
for his dulled senses to discern. 

But now ke is wiser, and if we could only see as 
clearly, how happily we should go through Life. 

Let the Child interpret for us the beautiful visions we 
cannot see. In the Spring, when the young leaves come 
forth, he sees the purple mantles unrolling from the buds, 
and the white blossoms, like infant's faces, peeping forth. 
Yn a short tirne, the white clustering blossoms are out, 
dancing merrily in the sun. The warm dews come and 
hourish them, the green leaves shade them tenderly, and 
the oltt grey boughs rock them ta sleep in their arms, 
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And what do the blossoms? Look up and smile in the 
sun’s face, like heedless rosy children. 

But when the Boy with the Lily in his hand walked 
under the trees, he saw they were children,— with the 
soft dews of love to nourish them, rocked in their moth- 
er’s arms, and guarded by the leaves, their careful friends, 
from all the storms of life. 

But the blossoms faded in the bright sun, and the 
. winds shook them rudely from the trees to the ground, 
and the boy trembled, for he thought the children were 
pale and dead. But the fragrance of the Lily poured 
over his heart, for his trembling shook her leaves ; and he 
knew in a moment, that it was Childhood that had passed 
away on the wingsof time, and youth was in its stead. 

Youth was the green fruit, the warm glowing heart of 
the blossom was still there, the dews of love still cher- 
ished it, but it had to draw for itself, from the sun and 
Fain, its store of strength, sweetness, and beauty. The 
youth does not need the care of the child. 

Then, when the fruit is ripe and golden, comes Man- 
hood. Its heart is hardened, and if the dews of love 
have not been kindly received into its bosom, it falls 
black and discoloured to the Earth. Ah! but that gol- 
den fruit which is crimson with life to its glowing heart is 
a blessing to the World. Such are the wise and the 
good ! 

But you will say, ‘* Where are the old men.” The 
aged should not be forgotten. 

These are the faded leaves! Bright Autumn has 
passed over them, bowing their forms and leaving a deep- 
er shadow on their lives. They fall silently and peace. 
fully to their graves, The winds sigh over them, but we 
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know the warm spring will wrap the naked tree again 
with green, living leaves. 

And the child saw that there is no Death, for Heaven is 
Spring to the soul. 

Would you know the flower that could remove the 
blindness of Earth from the eyes of the child ? 

It was Faith. 

And the angel that walked with him through life 
was Prayer. May the angel of Prayer bring to you all, 
little children, that flower. Ss. N. L. 


GEMS FROM THE OLD ENGLISH POETS. 


A THANKSGIVING. 
BY ROBERT HERRICK. (1591.) 


Lorp, Thou hast given me a cell, 
Wherein to dwell; 
A little house, whose humble roof 
Is weatherproof; . 
Under the spars of whichI lie 
Both soft and dry. 
Where Thou, my chamber for to ward, 
Hast set a guard 
Of harmless thoughts, to watch and ee 
| Me while I sleep. 
' Low is my path, as is my fate, 
Both void of state ; 
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And yet the threshold of my door 
Is worn by the poor, 

Who hither come, and freely get 
Good words or meat 

Like as my parlor, so my hall, 
And kitchen small; 

A little buttery, and therein 
A little bin, 

Which keeps my little loaf of bread 
Unchipt, unflead. 

Some brittle sticks of thorn or brier 
Make me a fire, 

Close by whose living coal I sit, 
And glow like it. 

Lord, I confess, too, when I dine 
The pulse is thine, 

And all those other bits that be 
There placed by Thee. 

The worts, the purslain, and the mess 
Of water cress, 

Which of Thy kindness Thou hast sent ; 
And my content 

Makes those, and my beloved beet, 
To be more sweet. 

* % * * * * * n 
Lord, tis Thy plenty dropping hand 
That sows my land; 

All this, and better, dost Thou send 
Me for this end ; 
That I should render for my part 
A thankful heart ; 
Which, fird with incense, I resign 
As wholly Thine ; 
But the acceptance—that must be, 
Q Lord, by Thee, 
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A‘’FISH STORY. 


. Ata meeting of the Liverpool Literary and Philo- 
sophical society, held recently, some most extraordinary 
Statements relative to the instinct of the brute creation 
were made by a visitor, one Dr. Warwick. From the 
following specimen we should think he might venture on 
an extension of the Arabian Nights Entertainments, 
with every prospect of success. He said that when he 
resided at Dunham, the seat of the Earl of Stamford and 
Warrington, he was walking one evening in the Park, 
and came toa pond where fish, intended for the table, 
were temporarily kept. He took purticular notice of a 
fine pike, of about six pounds weight, which, when it 
observed him, darted hastily away. In so doing it struck 
its head against a tenter hook in a post, (of which there 
were several in the pond, placed to prevent poaching,) 
and, as it afterwards appeared, fractured its skull, and 
turned the optic nerve on one side. ‘The agony evinced 
by the animal was most horrible. It rushed to the bot- 
tom, and boring its head into the mud, whirled itself 
round with such velocity that it was almost lost to sight 
for a short interval. It then plunged about the pond, and 
at length threw itself completely out of the water on to 
the bank. He (the doctor) went and examined it, and 
found that a very small portion of the brain was protrud- 
ing from the skull. He carefully replaced this, and 
with a small silver tooth-pick, raised the indented portion 
of the skull. The fish remained still for a short time, 
and he then put it again into the pond. It appeared at 
first a good deal relieved, but in a few minutes it again 
darted and plunged about until it threw itself out of the 
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water a second time. A second time Dr. Warwick did 
what he could to relieve it, and again put it into the wa- 
ter. It continued for several times to throw itself out of 
the pond, and with the assistance of the keeper, the doc- 
tor made a kind of pillow for the fish, which was then 
left in the pond to its fate. Upon making his appearance 
at the pond on the following morning, the pike came 
towards him to the edge of the water, and actually laid 
its head upon his foot. The doctor thought this most 
extraordinary, but he examined the fish’sskull, and found 
it going on all right. He then walked backwards and 
forwards along the edge of the pond for some time, and 
the fish continued to swim up and down, turning when- 
ever he turned ; but being blind on the wounded side of 
the skull, it always appeared agitated when it had that 
side towards the bank, as it could not see its benefactor. 
On the next day, he took some young friends down to see 
the fish, which came to him as usual, and at length he 
actually taught the pike to come to him at his whistle, 
and feed out of his hands. With other persons it con- 
tinued as shy as fish usually are. He (Dr. Warwick) 
thought this a most remarkable instance of gratitude in a 
fish for benefit received, and as it always came at his 
whistle, it proved also what he had previously, with other 
naturalists, disbelieved, that fishes are sensible to sound. 
—Liverpool Albion. 


A COURAGEOUS WOMAN. 


In Prussia as well as in Holland, captains in the mer- 
chant service of small property, which generally consists 
of a little vessel commanded by themselves, make their 
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ship their home, and live there constantly with their fam- 
ilies, who accompany their head in all his voyages. One 
of these Prussian captains, M. Hesser, was recently navi- 
gating his galliot Minerva from Konigsburg ‘to Riga. 
On buard his vessel was his young wife with three small 
children, and his crew, composed of a mate and four 
sailors. In the Baltic, during a violent storm in the night, 
while Hesser and his men were on deck, the galliot was 
run into by the English merchant ship Star, Captain Rob- 
son. The shock of the two vessels was so great that 
Captain Hesser and one of his sailors were thrown against 
the prow of the Star, to which they clung, and from 
whence they crawled on board that ship. The three 
other sailors fell into the sea and disappeared immediate- 
ly, so that there remained on the galliot only Mrs. Hesser, 
her three children, and the mate; the latter unfortunately, 
during the accident, had met with a severe fall, by which 
he was so seriously wounded that he was unable to work. 
In this state of things Mrs. Hesser had the courage to 
take upon herself the charge of navigating the ship. 
By-turns captain, mate, and sailor, using the little nauti- 
cal knowledge she had been able to acquire in her former 
voyages, this intrepid young woman succeeded by inces- 
sant labor, for eighteen hours, in gaining with her vessel 
the port of Riva. ‘The native and foreign sailors at Riga, 
having learned the courageous conduct of Mrs. Hesser, 
caused a medal to be struck in her honor, and the corpora- 
tion of seamen at Riga presented her with 2000 effective 
rubles — 4000 francs. Captain Hesser and the sailor 
who were saved on board the Star were carried by that 
vessel to Rostoch, in the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg; 
whence they arrived safe and sound at Riga. 
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